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part  first, 

Of  the  General 

« t 

Characteriftics  of  Human 
Nature. 

SECTION  I 

Of  the  quejlion  relating  to  the  State  of  Nature , 

Natural  productions  are  generally  formed! 
by  degrees.  Vegetables  are  raifed  from  a tender 
fhoot , and  animalsr  from  an  infant  ftate.  The 
latter  being  active  , extend  together  their  ope- 
rations and  their  powers , and  have  a progrefs  in 
what  they  perform  , as  well  as  in  the  faculties 
they  acquire.  This  progrCfs  in  the  cafe  of  man  is 
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continued  to  a greater  extent  than  in  that  of  any 
other  animal.  Not  only  the  individual  advances 
from  infancy  to  manhood,  but  the  fpecies  itfelf 
from  rudenefs  to  civilization.  Hence  the  fuppofed 
departure  of  mankind  from  the  ftate  of  their 
nature;  hence  our  conjectures  and  different  opini- 
ons of  what  man  muft  have  been  in  the  firft  age 
of  his  being.  The  poet,  the  hiftorian,  and  the 
moralift,  frequently  allude  to  this  ancient  time; 
and  under  the  emblems  of  gold , or  of  iron , re- 
prefent  a condition , and  a manner  of  life  , from 
which  mankind  have  either  degenerated,  or  on 
which  they  have  greatly  improved.  On  either 
fnppofition,  the  firft  ftate  of  our  nature  muft  have 
borne  no  refemblance  to  what  men  have  exhibited 
in  any  fubfequent  period;  hiftorical  monuments, 
even  of  the  earlieft  date  , are  to  be  confidered  as 
novelties  ; and  the  moft  common  eftablifhmeats 
of  human  fociety  are  to  be  claffed  among  the 
encroachments  which  fraud,  oppreffion,  or  a bufy 
invention,  have  made  upon  the  reign  of  nature, 
by  which  the  chief  of  our  grievances  or  bleflings 
Were  equally  with -held. 

Among  the  writers  who  have  attempted  to 
diftinguifh,  in  the  human  character,  its  original 
qualities  , and  to  point  out  the  limits  between 
nature  and  art,  fome  have  reprefented  mankind 
in  their  firft  condition,  as  pofTtlfed  of  mere  animal 
fenfibility,  without  any  exercife  of  the  faculties 
that  render  them  fuperior  to  the  brutes,  without 
any  political  union , without  any  means  of  ex- 
plaining their  fentiments,  and  even  without  polTef- 
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fing  any  of  the  apprehenfions  and  paffions  which 
the  voice  and  the  gefture  are  fo  well  fitted  to 
exprefs.  Others  have  made  the  ftate  of  nature  to 
confift  in  perpetual  wars  kindled  by  compe- 
tition for  dominion  and  intereft,  where  every 
individual  had  a feparate  quarrel  with  his  kind, 
and  where  the  prefence  of  a fellow  - crea'ture  was 
the  fignal  of  battle. 

The  defire  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a fa- 
vourite fyftem  , or  a fond  expectation  , perhaps  , 
that  we  may  be  able  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of 
nature,  to  the  very  fource  of  exigence , have,  on 
this  fubied,  led  to  many  fruitlefs  inquiries,  and 
given  rife  to  many  wild  fnppofitions.  Among  the 
various  qualities  which  mankind  poffefs,  we  feled 
one  or  a few  particulars  on  which  to'  eftablifh  a 
theory,  and  in  framing  our  account  of  what  man 
was  in  fome  imaginary  ftate  of  nature,  We  over- 
look what  he  has  always  appeared  within  the 
reach  of  our  own  obfervation,  and  in  the  records 
of  hiftory. 

In  every  other  inftance,  however,  the  natural 
hiftorian  thinks  himf.df  obliged  to  colled  fads  , 
not  to  offer  conjedures.  When  he  treats  of  any 
particular  fpecies  of  animals,  he  fuppofe*,  that  their 
prefent  difpofitions  and  inftinds  are  the  fame  which 
they  originally  had,  and  that  their  prefent  manner 
t>f  life  is  a continuance  of  their  fir  ft  deftination: 
He  admits,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  material 
fyftem  of  the  world  confiftsin  a colledion  of  fads 
or  at  moft , in  general  tenets  derived  from  parti- 
cular obfervatioas  and  experiments.  It  is  only  in 
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wliat  relates  to  himfelf,  and  in  matters  the  moft  im- 
portant, and  the  moft  eafily  known , thathefub- 
jftitutes  hypothecs  inftead  of  reality,  and  confounds 
the  provinces  of  imagination  and  reafon,  of  poetry 
and  fcience. 

But  without  entering  any  further  on  queftions 
either  in  moral  or  phyfical  fubjeds,  relating  to  the 
manner  or  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge;  with- 
out any  difparagemcnt  to  thatfubtilty  which  would 
analyze  every  fentiment,  and  trace  every  mode  of 
being  to  its  fource  ; it  may  be  fafely  affirmed , 
That  the  charader  of  man,  as  he  now  exifts,  that 
the  laws  of  his  animal  and  intelledual  fyftem , on 
which  his  happinefs  now  depends,  deferve  our  prin- 
cipal ftudy ; and  that  general  principles  relating  to 
this  or  any  other  fubjed , are  ufeful  only  fo  far  as 
they  are  founded  on  juft  obfervation,  and  lead  to 
the  knowledge  of  important  confequences , or  fo 
far  as  they  enable  us  to  ad  with  fuccefs  when  we 
would  apply  either  the  intelledual  or  the  phyfical 
powers  of  nature,  to  the  purpofes  of  human  life. 

If  both  the  earlieft  and  the  lateft  accounts  col- 
lected from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  , reprefen t 
mankind  as  affembled  in  troops  and  companies ; 
and  the  individual  always  joined  by  affection  to 
party,  while  he  is  poffibly  oppofed  to  another; 
employed  in  the  exercife  of  recollection  and  fore- 
fight  ; inclined  to  communicate  his  own  fen ti men ts, 
and  to  be  made  acquainted  with  t£ofe  of  others; 
thefe  fads  muft  be  admitted  as  the  foundation  of 
all  our  reafoning  relative  to  man,  His  mixed 
difpofttion  to  fnendfhip  or  enmity,  his  reafon,  his 
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life  of  language  and  articulate  founds , like  the 
fhape  and  the  ered  portion  of  his  body,  are  to 
be  confidered  as  fo  many  attributes  of  his  nature: 
they  are  to  be  retained  in  his  defcription  , as  the 
wing  and  the  paw  are  in  that  of  the  eagle  and  the 
lion,  and  as  different  degrees  of  fiercenefs,  vigi- 
lance, timidity,  or  fpeed,  have  a place  in  the 
natural  hiftory  of  different  animals. 

If  the  queftion  be  put,  What  the  mind  of  mail 
could  perform,  when  left  to  itfelf,  and  without 
the  aid  of  any  foreign  direction  ? we  are  to  look 
for  our  anfwer  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  Parti- 
cular experiments  which  have  been  found  fo  ufeful 
in  eftablifhing  the  principles  of  other  fciences , 
could  probably,  on  this  fubjed,  teach  us  nothing 
important,  or  new:  We  are  to  take  the  hiftory 
of  every  adive  being  from  his  condud  in  the 
fttuation  to  which  he  is  formed , not  from  his 
appearance  in  any  forced  or  uncommon  condition; 
a wild  man  therefore  , caught  in  the  woods  , where 
he  had  always  lived  apart  from  his  fpecies  , is  a 
fingular  inftance , not  a fpecimen  of  any  general 
character.  As  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  which  had 
never  received  the  impreffions  of  light,  or  that 
of  an  ear  which  had  never  felt  the  impulfe  of 
founds,  would  probably  exhibit  defeds  in  the 
very  ftrudure  of  the  organs  themfelves , arifmg 
from  their  not  being  applied  to  their  proper  func- 
tions ; fo  any  particular  cafe  of  this  fort  would 
only  fhew  in  what  degree  the  powers  of  appre- 
henfion  and  fentiment  could  exift  where  they  had 
not  been  employed,  and  what  would  be  the 
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defects  and  imbecilities  of  a heart  in  which  the 
emotions  that  arife  in  fociety  had  never  been  felt. 

Mankind  are  to  be  taken  in  groupes,  as  they 
have  always  fubfifted.  The  hiftory  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  but  a detail  of  the  fentiments  and 
thoughts  he  has  entertained  in  the  view  of  his 
fpecies  : and  every  experiment  relative  to  this 
fubjed  Ihould  be  made  with  entire  focicties  , not 
with  fmgle  men.  We  have  every  reafon , how- 
ever , to  believe  , that  in  the  cafe  of  fuch  an 
experiment  made  , wefhall  fuppofe , with  a colony 
of  children  tranfplanted  from  the  nurfery  , and  left 
to  form  a fociety  apart , untaught , and  undifciplin- 
<ed  , we  Ihould  only  have  the  fame  things  repeated, 
which  , in  fo  many  different  parts  of  the  earth , 
have  been  tranfaded  already.  The  members  of 
our  little  fociety  would  feed  and  fleep  , would 
herd  together  and  play  , would  have  a language 
of  .their  own,  would  quarrel  and  divide,  would 
be  to  one  another  the  moll  important  objeds  of 
the  feene  , and,  in  the  ardour  of  their  friendfbips 
and  competitions , would  overlook  their  perfonal 
danger,  and  fufpend  the  care  of  their  felf-preferv- 
ation.  Has  not  the  human  race  been  planted 
like  the  colony  in  queflion?  who  has  direded 
their  courfe?  whofe  inftrudion  have  they  heard  ? 
or  whofe  example  have  they  followed  ? 

Nature,  therefore,  wefhall  prefume,  having 
given  to  every  animal  its  mode  of  exigence , its 
difpofitions  and  manner  of  life , has  dealt  equally 
with  the  human  race*  and  the  natural  hiftorian 
who  would  colled;  the  properties  of  this  fpecies. 
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may  fill  up  every  article  now  as  well  as  he  could 
have  done  in  any  former  age.  The  attainments 
of  the  parent  do  not  defcend  in  the  blood  of  his 
children,  nor  is  the  progrefs  of  man  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  a phyfical  mutation  of  the  fpecies.  The 
individual,  in  every  age,  has  the  fame  race  to 
run  from  infancy  to  manhood , and  every  infant, 
or  ignorant  perfon,  now  is  a model  of  what  man 
was  in  his  original  ftate.  He  enters  on  his  career 
with  advantages  peculiar  to  his  age  ; but  his 
natural  talent  is  probably  the  fame.  The  life  and 
application  of  this  talent  is  changing  , and  men 
continue  their  works  in  progreffion  through 
many  ages  together:  They  build  on  foundations 
laid  by  their  anceffcors ; and  in  a fucceffion  of 
years,  tend  to  a perfection  in  the  application  of 
their  faculties , to  which  the  aid  of  long  experi- 
ence is  required , and  to  which  many  generations 
mull:  have  combined  their  endeavours.  Wc 
obferve  the  progrefs  they  have  made;  we  dif- 
tindtly  enumerate  many  of  its  fteps;  we  can 
trace  them  back  to  a diftant  antiquity,  of  which 
no  record  remains,  nor  any  monument  is  pre- 
ferved,  to  inform  us  what  were  the  openings  of 
this  wonderful  feene.  rI  he  confequence  is,  that 
inftead  of  attending  to  the  charader  of  ourfpecies, 
where  the  particulars  are  vouched  by  the  l'ureft 
authority  , we  endeavour  to  trace  it  through 
ages  and  fccnes  unknown ; and , inftead  of  fup- 
pofing  that  the  beginning  of  our  ftory  was 
nearly  of  a piece  with  the  fequel,  \ve  think 
ourfelves  warranted  to  rejed  every  circumftance 
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of  our  prefent  condition  and  frame , as  adventiti- 
ous, and  foreign  to  our  nature.  The  progrefs 
of  mankind  from  a fuppofed  Rate  of  animal 
fenfibility } to  the  attainment  of  reafon , to  the 
life  of  language,  and  to  the  habit  of  fociety, 
lias  been  accordingly  painted  with  a force  of 
imagination,  and  its  Reps  have  been  marked 
with  a boldnefs  of  invention  that  would  tempt 
us  to  admit,  among  the  materials  ofhiRory,  the 
fuggeRions  of  fancy,  and  to  receive,  perhaps, 
as  the  model  of  our  nature  in  its  original  Rate, 
fome  of  the  animals  whofe  fliape  has  the  greatcR 
refemblance  to  ours  *, 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  affirm , as  a dif- 
covery,  that  the  fpecies  of  the  horfe  was  pro- 
bably never  the  fame  with  that  of  the  lion,  yet, 
in  oppofition  to  what  has  dropped  from  the  pens 
of  eminent  writers,  we  are  obliged  to  obferve , 
that  men  have  always  appeared  among  animals  a 
diRind;  and  a fuperior  race;  that  neither  the  pof- 
feflion  of  Rmilar  organs , nor  the  approximation 
* of  ffiape,  nor  the  ufe  of  the  hand,f  nor  the  con- 
tinued intercourfe  \yith  this  fovereign  artiR,  has 
enabled  any  other  fpecies  to  blend  tneir  nature 
or  their  inventions  with  his;  that  in  his  rudcR 
Rate , he  is  found  to  be  above  them  ; and  in  his 
greateR  degeneracy,  never  defcends  to  their  level. 
He  is,  in  fhort,  a man  in  every  condition;  and 
\ve  can  learn  nothing  of  his  nature  from  the 

* Roujfeau  fur  l’o.rigine  de  1'inegalite  parmi  les  honimeg. 

f Traite  de  l’efprit. 
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analogy  of  other  animals.  If  we  would  know 
him,  we  muff  attend  to  himfelf,  to  the  courfe 
of  his  life,  and  the  tenor  of  his  conduCt.  With 
him  the  focietv  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  indivi- 
dual , and  the  ufe  of  the  tongue  as  univerfal  as 
that  of  the  hand  or  the  foot.  If  there  was  a time 
in  which  he  had  his  acquaintance  with  his  own 
fpecies  to  make,  and  his  faculties  to  acquire,  it 
is  a time  of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  in 
relation  to  which  our  opinions  can  ferve  no  pur- 
pofe  , and  are  fupported  by^  no  evidence. 

We  are  often  tempted  into  thefe  boundlefs  re^ 
gions  of  ignorance  or  conjecture , by  a fancy 
which  delights  in  creating  rather  than  in  merely 
retaining  the  forms  which  are  prefented  before 
it:  we  are  the  dupes  of  a fubtilty,  which  pro* 
mifes  to  fupply  every  defeCt  of  our  knowledge , 
and,  by  filling  up  a few  blanks  in  the  ftory  of 
nature , pretends  to  conduCt  our  apprehenfion 
nearer  to  the  fource  of  exiltence.  On  the  credit 
of  a few  obfervations,  we  are  apt  to  prefume, 
that  the  fecret  may  foon  be  laid  open  , and  that 
what  is  termed  wifdom  in  nature,  may  be  refer- 
red to  the  operation  of  phyfical  powers.  We 
forget  that  phyfical  powers , employed  in  fuccef- 
fion  or  together,  and  combined  to  a falutary 
purpofe  , conftitute  thofe  very  proofs  of  defign 
from  which  we  infer  the  exigence  of  God;  and 
that  this  truth  being  once  admitted,  we  are  no 
longer  to  fearch  for  the  fource  of  exigence ; 
we  can  only  colled  the  laws  which  the  Author 
of  nature  has  eftablilhed  ; and  in  our  lateft  as  well 
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as  our  earlieft  difcoveries,  only  perceive  a mode 
of  cremation  or  providence  before  unknown. 

We  fpeak  of  art  as  diftinguiflied  from  nature; 
but  art  itfelf  is  natural  to  man.  He  is  in  fome 
meafure  the  artificer  of  his  own  frame,  as  well 
as  of  his  fortune , and  is  deftined  , from  the  firlt 
age  of  his  being,  to  invent  and  contrive.  He 
applies  the  fame  talents  to  a variety  of  purpofes, 
and  ads  nearly  the  fame  part  in  very  different 
fcenes.  He  would  be  always  improving  on  his 
fubjedl,  and  he  carries  this  intention  where -ever 
he  moves,  through  the  ftreets  of  the  populous 
city,  or  the  wilds  of  the  foreft.  While  he  ap- 
pears equally  fitted  to  every  condition,  he  is 
upon  this  account  unable  to  fettle  in  any.  At 
once  cbftinate  and  fickle,  he  complains  of  in- 
novations, and  is  never  fated  with  novelty.  He 
is  perpetually  buffed  in  reformations  , and  is  con- 
tinually wedded  to  his,  errors.  If  he  dwell  in  a 
cave,  he  would  improve  it  into  a cottage;  if 
he  has  already  built,  he  would  ftill  build  to  a 
greater  extent.  But  he  does  not  propofe  to  make 
rapid  and  hafty  tranfftions;  his  fteps  are  progref- 
ffve  and  flow ; and  his  force  , like  the  power  of 
a fpring , fflentjy  preffes  on  every  reffftance ; an 
effedt  is  fometimes  produced  before  the  caufe  is 
perceived;  and  with  all  his  talent  loi  projects, 
his  work  is  often  accomplifhed  before  the  plan 
is  deviled.  It  appears,  perhaps,  equally  difficult 
to  retard  or  to  quicken  his  pace;  if  the  projector 
complain  he  is  tardy,  the  morahft  thinks  him 
unitable;  and  whether  his  motions  be  rapid  of 
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flow,  the  fcenes  of  human  affairs  perpetually 
change  in  his  management:  his  emblem  is  a paf- 
fing  (Learn , not  a ftagnating  pool.  We  may 
dcfire  to  diredl  his  love  of  improvement  to  its 
proper  object,  we  may  wifh  for  (lability  of  con- 
duel;  but  we  miftake  human  nature,  if  we  wifii 
for  a termination  of  labour,  or  a feene  of  repofe. 

Thk  occupations  of  men  , in  every  condition, 
befpeak  their  freedom  of  choice , their  various  opi- 
nions, and  the  multiplicity  of  wants  by  which  they 
are  urged:  but  they  enjoy,  or  endure,  with  a fen* 
fibility , or  a phlegm,  which  are  nearly  the  fame  in 
every  fituation.  They  poffefs  the  (hores  of  the 
Cafpian , or  the  Atlantic , by  a different  tenure  , 
but  with  equal  eafe.  On  the  one  they  are  fixed 
to  the  foil , and  feem  to  be  formed  for 
fettlement  , and  the  accommodation  of  cities  : 
the  names  they  beftow  on  a nation , and  on  its 
territory , are  the  fame.  On  the  other  they  are 
mere  animals  of  paffage,  prepared  to  roam  on  the 
face  of  the  earth , and  with  their  herds  , in  fearch 
of  new  pafture  and  favourable  feafons , to  follow 
the  fun  in  his  annual  courfe. 

Man  finds  his  lodgement  alike  in  the  cave, 
the  cottage,  and  the  palace;  and  his fubfiftence 
equally  in  the  woods,  in  the  dairy,  or  the  farm. 
He  aflumes  the  difhndaon  of  titles , equipage  , 
and  drefs;  he  devifes  regular  fyftems  of  govern- 
ment, and  a complicated  body  of  laws;  or  naked 
in  the  woods  has  no  badge  of  fuperiority  but 
the  (Length  of  his  limbs  and  the  fagacity  of  his 
mind;  no  rule  of  conduct  but  choice;  no  tie 
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with  his  fellow  creatures  but  affedion , the  love 
of  company,  and  the  defire  of  fafety.  Capable 
of  a great  variety  of  arts,  yet  dependent  on  none 
in  particular  for  the  prefervation  of  his  being;  to 
whatever  length  he  has  carried  his  artifice,  there 
be  feems  to  enjoy  the  conveniences  that  fuit  liis 
nature,  and  to  have  found  the  condition  to  which 
be  is  deftined.  The  tree  which  an  American  , on 
the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko*,  has  chofen  to  climb 
for  the  retreat,  and  the  lodgement  of  his  family, 
is  to  him  a convenient  dwelling.  The  fopha  , 
the  vaulted  dome  , and  the  colonade , do  not  more 
effedually  content  their  native  inhabitant. 

If  we  are  afked  therefore , Where  the  bate  of 
nature  is  to  be  found  ? we  may  anfwer,  It  is  here; 
and  it  matters  not  whether  we  are  underflood  to 
fpeak  in  theifland  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  or  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  While 
this  adive  being  is  in  the  train  of  employing  his 
talents,  and  of  operating  on  the  fubjeds  around 
him,  all  filiations  are  equally  natural.  If  we  are 
told,  That  vice,  at  lead  , is  contrary  to  nature; 
we  may  anfwer  , It  is  worfe  ; it  is  folly  and 
wretchednefs.  , But  if  nature  is  only  oppofed  to 
art,  in  what  fituation  of  the  human  race  are  the 
footfteps  of  art  unknown  ? In  the  condition  of 
the  favage , as  well  as  in  that  of  the  citizen,  are 
many  proofs  of  human  invention  ; and  in  either 
is  not  in  any  permanent  ftation,  but  a mere  ftage 
through  which  this  travelling  being  is  deftined  to 
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pafs.  If  the  palace  be  unnatural , the  cottage  is 
fo  no  lefs;  and  the  higheft  refinements  of  political 
and  moral  apprehenfton,  are  not  more  artificial 
in  their  kind  * than  the  firft  operations  offentiment 
and  reafon. 

If  we  admit  that  man  is  fufceptible  of  improve- 
ment, and  has  in  himfelf  a principle  of  progref- 
fion , and  a defire  of  perfection  , it  appears  improper 
to  fay , that  he  has  quitted  the  ftate  of  his  nature  , 
when  he  has  begun  to  proceed  ; or  that  he  finds 
a ftation  for  which  he  was  not  intended,  while, 
like  other  animals,  he  only  follows  the  difpofition, 
and  employs  the  powers  that  nature  has  given. 

The  lateft  efforts  of  human  invention  are  but 
a continuation  of  certain  devices  which  were  prac- 
tifed  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
rudeft  ftate  of  mankind.  What  the  favage  pro- 
jects, or  obferves,  in  the  foreft,  are  the  fteps  which 
led  nations,  more  advanced,  from  the  architecture 
of  the  cottage  to  that  of  the  palace,  and  con- 
duCled  the  human  mind  from  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe,  to  the  general  conclufions  of  fcience. 

Acknowledged  defects  are  to  man  in  every 
condition  matter  of  diflike.  Ignorance  and  imbe- 
cility are  objeCts  of  contempt:  penetration  and 

conduCt  give  eminence , and  procure  efteem.  Whi- 
ther fliould  his  feelings  and  apprehenfions  on 
thefe  fubjeCts  lead  him?  To  a progrefs , no 
doubt,  in  which  the  favage,  as  well  as  the  philo- 
sopher , is  engaged;  in  which  they  have  made 
different  advances,  but  in  which  their  ends  are 
the  fame.  The  admiration  /which  Cicero  enter* 
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tained  for  literature^  eloquence, and  civil  accom- 
plishments , was  not  more  real  than  that  of  a 
Scythian  for  fuch  a meafure  of  fimilar  endowments 
as  his  own  apprehenfion  could  reach.  K Were  I 
to  boaft fays  a Tartar  prince  * , “ it  would  be  of 
cc  that  wifdom  I have  received  from  God.  for 
tc  as, on  the  one  hand  , I yield  to  none  in  the  con- 
tc  duct  of  war,  in  the  difpofition  of  armies , whether 
<c  of  horfe  or  of  foot,  and  in  directing  the  move- 
<c  ments  of  great  or  fmall  bodies;  fo,  on  the  other, 
£c  I have  my  talent  in  writing,  inferior  perhaps 
“ only  to  thofe  who  inhabit  the  great  cities  of 
<c  Perfia  or  India.  Of  other  nations , unknown  to 
<c  me,  I do  not  fpeak.” 

Man  may  miftake  the  obje&s  of  his  purfuit;  he 
may  mifapply,  his  induftry  and  mifplace  his  im- 
provements. If  under  a fenfe  of  fetch  poffible  er- 
rors, he  would  find  a ftandard  by  which  to  judge 
of  his  own  proceedings,  and  arrive  at  the  beft  fiate 
of  his  nature,  he  cannot  find  it  perhaps  in  the  prac- 
tice of  any  individual , or  of  any  nation  whatever; 
not  even  in  the  fenfe  of  the  majority,  or  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  his  kind.  He  muff  look  for  it 
in  thte'beft  conceptions  of  his  undemanding,  in  the 
befl:  movements  of  his  heart  ; he  muft  thence  difco- 
i ver  what  is  the  perfection  and  the  happinefs  of 
which  he  is  capable.  He  will  find  , on  the  Scrutiny, 
that  the  proper  ftate  of  his  nature,  taken  in  this 
fenfe,  is  not  a condition  from  which  mankind  are 
for  ever  removed  , but  one  to  which  they  may  now 
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attain;  not  prior  to  theexercife  of  their  faculties , 
but  procured  by  their  juft  application. 

Of  all  the  terms  that  we  employ  in  treating  of 
human  affairs , thofe  of  natural  and  unnatural  are 
the  leaf!;  determinate  in  their  meaning.  Oppofed 
to  affedation , frowardnefs,  or  any  other  defed  of 
the  temper  or  dharader,  the  natural  is  an  epithet 
of  praife ; but  employed  to  fpecify  a condnd  which 
proceeds  from  the  nature  of  man , can  ferve  to  dif- 
tinguifh  nothing : for  all  the  adions  of  men  are 
equally  the  refult  of  their  nature.  At  moft,  this 
language  can  only  refer  to  the  general  and  prevail- 
ing fenfe  or  pradice  of  mankind;  and  the  purpofe 
of  every  important  inquiry  on  this  fubjedmaybe 
ferved  bv  the  ufe  of  a language  equally  familiar 
and  more  precife.  What  is  juft  , or  unjuft  ? What  is 
happy  or  wretched,  in  the  manners  of  men  ?What 
in  their  various  fituations  , is  favourable  or  adverfe 
to  their  amiable  qualities;  are  queftions  to  which 
we  mav  exped  a fatisfadory  anfyver;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  the  original  ftate  of  our  fpecies  it 
is  of  more  importance  to  know  the  condition  to 
which  we  ourfelves  fhould  afpire,  than  that  which 
our  anceftors  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  left. 

S E C T.  II. 

Of  the  Principles  of  Sclfprcfcrvation. 

Tf  in  human  nature  there  are  qualities  by  which 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  every  other  part  of  the 
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animal  creation , this  nature  itfelf  is  in  different  cli- 
mates and  in  different  ages  greatly  diverfified.  The 
varieties  merit  our  attention  , and  the  courfe  of 
every  ftream  into  which  this  mighty  current  di- 
vides, deferves  to  be  followed  to  its  fource.  It 
appears  neceffary , however,  that  we  attend  to  the 
univerfal  qualities  of  our  nature,  before  we  regard 
its  varieties  , or  attempt  to  explain  differences 
confiding  in  the  unequal  poffeffion  or  application 
of  difpofitions  and  powers  that  are  in  fome  meafure 
common  to  all  mankind. 

Man  , like  the  other  animals  * has  certain  in- 
ftindive  propenfities , which,  prior  to  the  percep- 
tion of  pleafure  or  pain  , and  prior  to  the  experi- 
ence of  what  is  pernicious  or  ufeful,  lead  him  to 
■perform  many  functions  which  terminate  m him- 
felf,  or  have  a relation  to  his  fellow-creatures.  He 
has  one  fet  of  difpofitions  which  tend  to  his  ani- 
mal prefervation , and  t9  the  continuance  of  his 
race  ; another  which  lead  to  fociety , and  by  infill- 
ing him  on  the  fide  of  one  tribe  or  community, 
frequently  engage  him  in  war  and  contention  with 
the  reft  of  mankind.  His  powers  of  difeernment, 
or  his  intelledual  faculties,  which,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  reafoi 7,  are  diftinguifhed  from  the  ana- 
logous endowments  of  other  animals , refer  to  the 
objects  around  him,  either  as  they  are  fubjeds  of 
mere  knowledge  , or  as  they  are  fubjeds  of  appro- 
bation or  cenfure.  He  is  formed  not  only  to  know  , 
but  likewife  to  admire  and  to  contemn;  and  t'nefe 
proceedings  of  his  mind  have  a principal  reference 
to  his  own  charader,  and  to  that  of  his  fellow- 
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creatures,  as  being  the  fubjeds  on  which  he  is 
chiefly  concerned  to  diAinguifh  what  is  right  from  • 
what  is  wrong.  He  enjoys  his  felicity  likewife 
on  certain  fixed  and  determinate  conditions;  and 
either  as  an  individual  apart,  or  as  a member  of 
civil  fociety,  mull  take  a particular  courfe , in  or- 
der to  reap  the  advantages  of  his  nature.  He  is, 
withal,  in  a very  high  degree  fufceptible  of  ha- 
bits; and  can,  by  forbearance  or  exercife,  fo  far 
weaken , confirm , or  even  divcrfify  his  talents , and 
his  difpofitions,  as  to  appear,  in  a great  meafure, 
the  arbiter  of  his  own  rank  in  nature  , and  the 
author  of  all  the  Varieties  which  are  exhibited  in 
the  a dual  hiftory  of  his  fpecies.  The  univerfal 
charaderiftics  in  the  mean  time  , to  which  We 
have  now  referred,  mud,  when  we  would  treat 
of  any  part  of  this  hiftory,  conftitute  the  firft; 
fubjed  of  our  attention ; and  they  require  not 
only  to  be  enumerated , but  to  be  diftindly 
conftdered. 

The  difpofitions  which  tend  to  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual,  while  they  continue  to  operate 
in  the  manner  of  inftindive  deftres,  are  nearly 
the  fame  in  man  that  they  are  in  the  other  ani- 
mals: but  in  him  they  are  fooner  or  later  com- 
bined with  refledion  and  forefight;  they  give  rife 
to  his  apprehenfions  on  the  fubjed  of  property, 
and  make  him’acquainted  with  that  objed  of  care 
which  he  calls  his  intereft.  Without  the  inftinds 
which  teach  the  beaver  and  the  fquirrel , the  ant  and 
the  bee,  to  make  up  their  little  hoards  for  winter, 
at  firft  improvident,  and,  where  no  immediate 
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object  of  paflion  is  near,  addicted  to  floth , be 
becomes  , in  procefs  of  time  , the  great  ftoremafter 
among  animals.  He  finds  in  a provifion  of  wealth  , 
which  he  is  probably  never  to  employ , an  object 
of  his  greateft  folicitude  , and  the  principal  idol 
of  his  mind.  He  apprehends  a relation  between 
his  perfon  and  his  property,  which  renders  what 
he  calls  his  own  in  a manner  a part  of  himfelf,  a 
conftituent  of  his  rank  , his  condition  , and  his- 
character,  in  which,  independent  of  any  real  en- 
joyment, he  may  be  fortunate  or  unhappy;  and  , 
independent  of  any  perfonal  merit,  he  may  be  an 
object:  of  confideration  or  negled;  and  in  which 
he  may  be  wounded  and  injured  , while  his  perfon 
is  fafe  , and  every  want  of  his  nature  is  complete- 
Jy  fupplied. 

In  thefe  apprehenfions , while  other  pahions  on- 
ly operate  occafionally , the  interefted  find  the  ob- 
ject of  their  ordinary  cares;  their  motive  to  the 
practice  of  mechanic  and  commercial  arts;  their 
-temptation  to  trefpafs  on  the  laws  of  juftice  ; and  , 
when  extremely  corrupted , the  price  of  their  pro- 
flitutions , .and  the  ftandards  of  their  opinions  on 
the  fubjed  of  good  and  of  evil.  Under  this  in- 
fluence, they  would  enter,  if  not  reflrained  by 
the  laws  of  civil  fociety , on  a feene  of  violence 
or  meannefs,  which  would  exhibit  ourfpecies,  by 
turns,  under  an  afped  more  terrible  and  odious, 
or  more  vile  and  contemptible,  than  that  of  any 
animal,  which  inherits  the  earth. 

Although  the  confideration  of  mtereft  is  found- 
ed on  the  experience  of  animal  wants  and  defires, 
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its  objed  is  not  to  gratify  any  particular  appetite, 
but  to  fecure  the  means  of  gratifying  all;  and  it 
impofes  frequently  a reftraint  on  the  very  defires 
from  which  it  arofe , more  powerful  and  more  fe- 
vere  than  thofe  of  religion  or  duty.  It  arifes  from 
the  principles  of  felf - prefervation  in  the  human 
frame ; but  is  a corruption  , or  at  leaft  a partial 
refult,  of  thofe  principles,  and  is  upon  many  ac- 
counts very  improperly  termed  fcf-love. 

Love  is  an  affedion  which  carries  the  attention 
of  the  mind  beyond  itfelf , and  is  the  fenfe  of  a 
relation  to  fome  fellow- creature  as  to  its  objed. 
Being  a complacency  and  a continued  fatisfadion 
in  this  objed,  it  has,  independent  of  any  ex- 
ternal event , and  in  the  midft  of  difappointment 
and  forrow,  pleafures  and  triumphs  unknown  to 
thofe  who  are  guided  by  mere  confiderations  of 
intereft;  in  every  change  of  condition,  it  conti- 
nues entirely  diftind  from  the  fentiments  which 
we  feel  on  the  fubjed  of  perfonal  fuccefs  or  adver- 
fity.  But  as  the  care  a man  entertains  for  his  own 
intereft,  and  the  attention  his  affedion  makes 
him  pay  to  that  of  another , may  have  fimilar 
effeds , the  one  on  his  own  fortune,  the  other  on 
that  of  his  friend,  we  confound  the  principles 
from  which  he  ads ; we  fuppofe  that  they  are  the 
fame  in  kind,  only  referred  to  different  objects ; 
and  we  not  only  mifapply  the  name  of  love , in 
conjundion  with  felf,  but,  in  a manner  tending 
to  degrade  our  nature , we  limit  the  aim  of 
this  fuppofed  felfifh  affedion  to  the  fecuring  or 
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accumulating  the  conftituents  of  kitereft,  or  the 
means  of  mere  animal  life. 

It  is  fomewbat  remarkable,  that  notwithfhnd- 
ing  men  value  themfelves  fo  much  on  qualities  of 
the  nund,  on  parts,  learning  and  wit,  on  cou- 
rage , generofity  and  honour , thofe  men  are 
Fill  fappofed  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  felfifli 
or  attentive  to  themfelves,  who  are  raoft  careful 
of  animal  life,  and  who  are  leaf!  mindful  of  ren- 
dering that  life  an  objed  worthy  of  care.  It  will 
be  difficult,  however,  to  tell  why  a good  under- 
ft  an  ding,  a refolute  and  generous  mind,  ffiould 
not , by  every  man  in  his  fenfes , be  reckoned 
as  much  parts  of  himfeif,  as  either  his  ftomach 
or  his  palate,  and  much  more  than  his  eftate  or 
his  drefs.  1 he  epicure,  who  confults  his  -phyfi- 
cian , how  he  may  reftore  his  reliffi  for  food,  and 
by  creating  an  appetite,  renew  his  enjoyment,' 
might  at  leaf!  with  an  equal  regard  to  himfeif, 
confult  how  he  might  ftrengthen  his  affedion  to 
a parent  or  a child,  to  his  country  or  to  mankind; 
and  it  is  probable  that  an  appetite  of  this  fort 
would  prove  a fource  of  enjoyment  not  lefs  than 
the  former. 

By  our  fuppofed  felfifh  maxims,  notwithftand- 
ing,  we  generally  exclude  from  among  the  ob- 
jeds  of  our  perfonal  cares,  many  of  the  happier 
and  more  refpedable  qualities  of  human  nature. 
We  confuler  affedion  and  courage  as  mere  fol- 
lies, that  lead  us  to  negled  or  expofe  ourfelves; 
we  make  wifdom  confift  in  a regard  to  our  in- 
tsreft  j and  without  explaining  what  interefi; 
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means,  we  would  have  it  underftood  as  the  only 
reafonabk  motive  of  aCtion  with  mankind.  There 
is  even  a fyftem  of  philofophy  founded  upon 
tenets  of  this  fort,  and  fuch  is  our  opinion  of 
what  men  are  likely  to  do  upon  felfifh  principles, 
that  we  think  it  muff  have  a tendency  very 
dangerous  to  virtue.  But  the  errors  of  this  fyftem 
do  not  confift  fo  much  in  general  principles,  as 
in  their  particular  applications  ; not  fo  much  in 
teaching  men  to  regard  themfelves , as  in  leading 
them  to  forget  , that  their  happieft  affections , 
their  candour,  and  their  independence  Of  mind, 
are  in  reality  parts  of  themfelves.  And  the  ad- 
verfaries  of  this  fuppofed  felfifh  philofophy,  where 
it  makes  felf-love  the  ruling  paffion  with  mankind, 
have  had  reafon  to  find  fault,  not  fo  much  with 
its  general  reprefentations  of  human  nature,  as 
with  the  obtrufiou  of  a mere  innovation  in  lan- 
guage for  a difcovery  in  fcience. 

When  the  vulgar  fpeak  of  their  different  mo- 
tives, they  are  fatisfted  with  ordinary  names  , 
which  refer  to  known  and  obvious  diftinctions. 
Of  this  kind  are  the  terms  benevolence'  and  fclfish - 
rcfs  > by  the  firft  of  which  they  exprefs  their 
friendly  affections,  and  by  the  fecond  their  in* 
tereft.  The  fpeculative  are  not  always  fatisfied 
with  this  proceeding;  they  would  analyze,  as 
well  as  enumerate  the  principles  of  nature;  and 
the  chance  is,  that,  merely  to  gain  the  ap- 
pearance of  fomething  new,  without  any  profped 
of  real  advantage , they  will  attempt  to  change 
the  application  of  words.  In  the  cafe  before  us, 
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they  have  adually  found,  that  benevolence  is  no 
more  than  a fpecies  of  felf-love;  and  would  oblige 
us  , if  poffible  , to  look  out  for  a new  fet  of 
names,  by  which  we  may  diftinguifh  the  felfifh- 
nefs  of  the  parent  when  he  takes  care  of  his  child, 
from  his  felfifhnefs  when  he  only  takes  care  of 
himfelf.  For,  according  to  this  philofophy,  as 
in  both  cafes  he  only  means  to  gratify  a defue 
of  his  own,  he  is  in  both  cafes  equally  felfifh. 
The  term  benevolent , in  the  mean  time,  is  not 
employed  to  charaderife  perfons  who  have  no 
defires  of  their  own,  but  perfons  whofe  own 
defires  prompt  them  to  procure-  the  welfare  of 
others.  The  fad  is,  that  we  fhould  need  only 
a frefih  fupply  of  language,  inftead  of  that  which 
by  this  feeming  difeovery  we  fhould  have  loft, 
in  order  to  make  our  reafonings  proceed  as  they 
formerly  did.  But  it  is  certainly  impoftible  to 
five  and  to  ad  with  men,  without  employing 
different  names  to  diftinguifh  the  humane  from 
the  cruel,  and  the  benevolent  from  the  felfifh. 

These  terms  have  their  equivalents  in  every 
tongue;  they  were  invented  by  men  of  no  refine- 
ment, who  only  meant  to  exprefs  what  they  dif- 
tindly  perceived,  or  ftrongly  felt.  And  if  a man 
of  fpeculation  fhould  prove  , that  we  are  felfifh 
in  a fenfe  of  his  own  , it  does  not  follow  that 
•we  are  fo  in  the  fenfe  of  the  vulgar;  or,  as  or- 
dinary men  would  underftand  his  conclufion , 
that  we  are  condemned  in  every  mftancc  to  ad 
on  motives  of  intereft,  covetoufnefs , pufillanimi- 
ty , and  cowardice ; for  fuch  is  conceived  to  be 
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the  ordinary  import  of  felfiflmefs  in  the  charader 
of  man. 

An  affedion  or  paflion  of  any  kind  is  fome- 
times  faid  to  give  us  an  intereft  in. its  objeds  ; and 
humanity  itfelf  gives  an  intereft  in  *he  welfare 
of  mankind.  This  term  intereft,  which  commonly 
implies  little  more  than  our  property,  is  fome- 
times  put  for  utility  in  general , and  this  for  hap- 
pinefs;  infomuch,  that,  under  thefe  ambiguities, 
it  is  not  furprifing  we  are  fill  unable  to  deter- 
mine , whether  intereft  is  the  only  motive  of 
human  adion  , and  the  ftandard  by  which  to 
diftinguifh  our  good  from  our  ill. 

So  much  is  faid  in  this  place,  not  from  a de- 
fire to  partake  in  any  fuch  controverfy,  but  mere- 
ly to  confine  the  meaning  of  the  term  intereft  to 
its  moft  common  acceptation , and  to  intimate  a 
defign  to  employ  it  in  exprefiing  thofe  objeds 
of  care  which  refer  to  our  external  condition , 
and  the  prefervation  of  our  animal  nature.  When 
taken  in  this  fenfe,  it  will  not  furely  be  thought 
to  comprehend  at  once  all  the  motives  of  human 
condud.  If  men  be  not  allowed  to  have  difin- 
terefted  benevolence,  they  will  not  be  denied  to 
have  difinterefted  paftions  of  another  kind. 
Hatred,  indignation,  and  rage,  frequently  urge 
them  to  ad  in  oppofirion  to  their  known  in- 
tereft, and  even  to  hazard  their  lives,  without 
any  hopes  of  compenfation  in  any  future  returns*, 
of  preferment  or  profit. 
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Of  the  principles  of  Union  among  Mankind. 

jVlANKiND  have  always  wandered  or  fettled  , 
agreed  or  quarrelled,  in  troops  and.  companies. 
The  caufe  of  their  affembling,  whatever  it  be  , is. 
the  principle  of  their  alliance  or  union. 

In  colle&ing  the  materials  of  hiftory,  we  are 
feldom  willing  to  put  up  with,  our  fubjedl  merely 
as  we  find  it.  We  are  loth  to  be  embarraffed  with 
a multiplicity  of  particulars  * and  apparent  incon- 
fiftencies.  In  theory  we  profefs  the  inveftigation 
of  general  principles;  and  in  order  to  bring  the 
matter  of  our  inquiries  within  the  reach  of  our 
comprehenixon  , are  difpofed  to  adopt  any  fyftem. 
Thus,  in  treating  of  human  affairs,  we  would 
draw  every  confequence  from  a principle  of  union, 
or  a principle  of  diffenfion.  The  ftate  of  nature 
Is  a ftate  of  war  or  of  amity,  and  men  are  made 
to  unite  from  a principle  of  affe&ion , or  from  a 
principle  of  fear  , as  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  fyftem 
of  different  writers.  The  hiftory  of  our  fpecies 
indeed  abundantly  ihews , that  they  are  to  one 
another  mutual  obje&s  both  of  fear  and  of  love; 
and  they  who  would  prove  them  to  have  been 
originally  either  in  a ftate  of  alliance,  or  of  war, 
have  arguments  in  ftore  to  maintain  their  affer- 
tions.  Our  attachment  to  one  divifion  , or  to  one 
feeffc , feems  often,  to  derive  mlich  of  its  force  from 
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an  animofity  conceived  to  an  oppofite  one : and 
this  animofity  in  its  turn,  as  often  arifes.fronr 
a zeal  in  behalf  of  the  fide  we  efpoufe , and  from 
a defire  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  party. 

^ Man  is  born  in  fociety , ” fays  Montef- 
quieu,  “ and  there  he  remains.  ” The  charms  that 
detain  him  are  known  to  be  manifold.  Together 
with  the  parental  affedion,  which,  inftead  of 
deferting  the  adult , as  among  the  brutes , embraces 
more  clofe , as  it  becomes  mixed  with  efteem, 
and  the  memory  of  its  early  effeds;  we  may 
reckon  a propenfity  common  to  man  and  other 
animals,  to  mix  with  the  herd,  and,  without 
refledion , to  follow  the  crowd  of  his  fpecies. 
What  this  propenfity  was  in  the  fir  ft  moment  of 
its  operation,  we  know  not;  but  with  men 
accuftomed  to  company , its  enjoyments  and 
difappointments  are  reckoned  among  the  principal 
pleafures  or  pains  of  human  life.  Sadnefs  and 
melancholy  are  eonneded  with  folitude;  gladnefs 
and  pleafure  with  the  concourfe  of  men.  The 
track  of  a Laplander  on  the  fnowy  fhore,  gives 
joy  to  the  lonely  mariner  ; and  the  mute  figns  of 
cordiality  and  kjndnefs  which  are  made  to  him  , 
awaken  the  memory  of  pleafures  which  he  felt 
in  fociety.  In  fine,  fays  the  VTiter  of  a voyage 
to  the  north,  after  defcribing  a mute  fcene  of 
this  fort  , “ We  were  extremely  pleafed  to  con- 
\erfe  with  men,  fince  in  thirteen  months  we 
“ had  feerl  PQ  human  creature  * ” But  we  need 
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no  remote  obfervation  to  confirm  this  pofition  : 
the  wailings  of  the  infant,  and  the  languors  of 
the  adult,  when  alone  ; the  lively  joys  of  the  one  , 
and  the  chearfulnefs  of  the  other,  upon-  the  return 
of  company , are  a fufficient  proof  of  its  folid 
foundations  in  the  frame  of  our  nature. 

In  accounting  for  adtions  we  often  forget  that 
we  ourfelves  have  a&ed  ; and  inftead  of  the 
fentiments  which  ftimulate  the  mind  in  the 
prefence  of  its  objedt , we  aflign  as  the  motives 
of  conduct  with  men , thofe  confiderations  which 
occur  in  the  hours  of  retirement  and  cold  reflec- 
tion. In  this  mood  frequently  we  can  find  nothing 
important  , befides  the  deliberate  profpects  of 
intereft;  and  a great  work,  like  that  of  forming 
fociety,  mult  in  our  appehenfion  arife  from  deep 
refledtions  , and  be  carried  on  with  a view  to 
the  advantages  which  mankind  derive  from 
commerce  and  mutual  fupport.  But  neither  a 
propenfity  to  mix  with  the  herd  , nor  the  fenfe 
of  advantages  enjoyed  in  that  condition,  com- 
prehend all  the  principles  by  which  men  are 
united  together.  Thofe  bands  are  even  of  a 
feeble  texture,  when  compared  to  the  refolute 
ardour  with  which  a man  adheres  to  his  friend  , 
or  to  his  tribe , after  they  have  for  fome  time 
run  the  .career  of  fortune  together.  Mutual 
difeoveries  of  generofitv,  joint  trials  of  fortitude, 
redouble  the  ardours  of  friendfhip , and  kindle 
a flame  in  the  human  breaft,  which  the  confider- 
ations of  perfonal  intereft  or  fafety  cannot  fupprefs. 
The  moft  lively  transports  of  joy  are  feen,  and 
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the’loudeft  fhrieks  of  defpair  are  heard,  when 
the  objeds  of  a tender  affedion  are  beheld  in  a 
date  of  triumph  or  of  differing.  [An  Indian 
recovered  his  friend  unexpededly  on  the  lflancl 
of  Juan  Fernandes  : he  proftrated  himfelf  on  the 
ground,  at  his  feet  : “ We  flood  gazing  in 
« filence,  ” fays  Dampier , cc  at  this  tender  fcene.  ” 
If  we  would  know  what  is  the  religion  of  a wild 
American , what  it  is  in  his  heart  that  mod 
refembles  devotion  : it  is  not  his  fear  of  the  for- 
cerer,  nor  his  hope  of  protedion  from  the  fpirits 
of  the  air  or  the  wood  ; it  is  the  ardent  affedion 
with  which  he  feleds  and  embraces  his  friend  ; 
with  which  he  clings  to  his  fide  in  every  feafon 
of  peril ; and  with  which  he  invokes  his  fpirit 
from  a diftance  , when  dangers  furprife  him 
alone*.  Whatever  proofs  we  may  have  of  the 
focial  difpofition  of  man  in  familiar  and  conti- 
guous fcenes,  it  is  poffibly  of  importance,  to 
draw  our  obfervations  from  the  examples  of  men 
who  live  in  the  fimplefi;  condition,  and  who  have 
not  learned  toaffedwhat  they  do  not  adually  feel. 

Mere  acquaintance  and  habitude  nourilh 
affedion,  and  the  experience  of  fociety  brings 
every  paffion  of  the  human  mind  upon  its  fide. 
Its  triumphs  and  profperities , its  calamities  and 
diftreffes,  bring  a variety  and  a force  of  emotion, 
which  can  only  have  place  in  the  company  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  It  is  here  that  a man  is  made 
to  forget  his  weaknefs , his  cares  of  fafcty,  and 
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his  fub  fide  nee ; and  to  ad  from  thole  paffiona 
which  make  him  difcover  his  force.  It  is  here  he 
finds  that  his  arrows  fly  fwifter  than  the  eagle  , 
and  his  weapons  wound  deeper  than  the  paw  of 
the  lion  , or  the  tooth  of  the  boar.  It  is  not  alone 
his  fenfe  of  a fupport  which  is  near  , nor  the  love 
of  diftindion  in  the  opinion  of  his  tribe  * that 
iafpire  his  courage,  or  fwell  his  heart  with  aeon* 
fidence  that  exceeds  what  his  natural  force  fliould 
bellow.  Vehement  paffions  of  animolity  or  attach- 
ment are  the  firft  exertions  of  vigour  in  his  bread; 
under  their  influence , every  conflderation  , but 
that  of  his  objed,  is  forgotten;  dangers  and 
difficulties  only  excite  him  the  more. 

That  condition  is  furely  favourable  to  the 
nature  of  any  being,  in  which  his  force  isincreaf- 
ed  ; and  if  courage  be  the  gift  of  fociety  to  man  , 
we  have  reafon  to  confider  his  union  with  his 
fpecies  as  the  noblefl  part  of  his  fortune.  From 
this  fource  are  derived,  not  only  the  force , but 
the  very  exillence  of  his  happieft  emotions;  not 
only  the  better  part,  but  almoft  the  whole  of  his 
rational  charader.  Send  him  to  the  defert  alone, 
he  is  a plant  torn  from  its  roots  ; the  form  indeed 
may  remain  , but  every  faculty  droops  and 
withers ; the  human  perfonage  and  the  human 
charader  ceafe  to  exift. 

Men  are  fofar  from  valuing  fociety  on  account 
of  its  mere  external  conveniencies , that  they  are 
commonly  mod  attached  where  thofe  convenien- 
cies are  lead  frequent ; and  are  there  mod  faithful, 
where  the  tribute  of  their  allegiance  is  paid  in  blood. 
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Affediion  operates  with  the  greatefi  force,  where 
it  meets  with  the  greatefi  difficulties  : in  the  breaft 
of  the  parent  , it  is  moft  folicitous  amidft  the  dan- 
gers and  diftreffes  of  the  child  : in  the  breaft  of 
a man,  its  flame  redoubles  where  the  wrongs  or 
fufferings  of  his  friend,  or  his  country,  require 
his  aid.  It  is , in  fhort,  from  this  principle  alone 
that  we  can  account  for  the  obftinate  attachment 
of  a favage  to  his  unfettled  and  defencelefs  tribe, 
when  temptations  on  the  fide  of  eafe  and  of  fafety 
might  induce  him  to  fly  from  famine  and  danger, 
to  a ftation  more  affluent , and  more  fecure.  Hence 
the  fanguine  affedtion  which  every  Greek  bore  to 
his  country,  and  hence  the  devoted  patriotifm 
of  an  early  Roman.  Let  thofe  examples  be  com- 
pared with  the  fpirit  which  reigns  in  a commer- 
cial flate,  where  men  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
experienced,  in  its  full  extent,  the  interelb  which 
individuals  have  in  the  prefervation  of  their  coun- 
try. It  is  here  indeed,  if  ever,  that  man  is  fome- 
times  found  a detached  arid  a folitary  being : he 
has  found  an  objedt  which  fets  him  in  competi- 
tion with  his  fellow-creatures,  and  he  deals  with 
them  as  he  does  with  his  cattle  and  his  foil,  for 
the  fake  of  the  profits  they  bring.  The  mightv 
engine  which  we  fuppofe  to  have  formed  focietv 
only  tends  to  fet  its  members  at  variance,  or  to 
continue  their  intercourfe  after  the  bands  of  affec- 
tion are  broken. 
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Of  the  principles  of  War  and  DiJJenJion. 

a T Here  are  fome  circumftances  in  the  lot 
££  of  mankind,”  fays  Socrates , cc  that  ffiew  them 
££  to  be  deftined  to  friendship  and  amity.  Thofe 
££  are,  their  mutual  need  of  each  other;  their 
tc  mutual, compaffion  ; thpir  fenfe  of  mutual  bene- 
£c  fits  ; and  the  pleafures  arifing  in  company. 
££  There  are  other  circumftances  which  prompt 
cc  them  to  war  and  diffenfion  ; the  admiration  and 
££  the  defire  which  they  entertain  for  the  fame  fub- 
£C  jeds ; their  oppofite  pretenfions ; and  the  pro- 
£C  vocations  which  they  mutually  offer  in  the  courfe 
££  of  their  competitions.” 

When  we  endeavour  to  apply  the  maxims  of 
natural  juftice  to  the  foPution  of  difficult  queftions, 
we  find  that  fome  cafes  may  be  fuppofed,  and 
adually  happen  , where  oppofitions  take  place, 
and  are  lawful , prior  to  any  provocation , or  ad 
of  injuftice  ; that  where  the  fafety  and  preferva- 
tion  of  numbers  are  mutually  inconfiftent,  one 
party  may  employ  his  right  of  defence,  before 
the  other  has  begun  an  attack.  And  when  we 
join  with  fuch  examples , theinftances  of  miftake, 
and  mifunderftanding,  to  which  mankind  are  ex- 
pofed , we  may  be  fatisfied  that  war  does  not 
always  proceed  from  an  intention  to  injure;  and 
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that  even  the  beft  qualities  of  men,  their  can- 
dour, as  well  as  their  refolution,  may  operate  in 
the  midft  of  their  quarrels. 

There  is  ftill  more  to  be  obferved  on  this 
fubjedb  Mankind  not  only  find  in  their  condi- 
tion the  fources  of  variance  and  diffenfion ; they 
appear  to  have  in  their  minds  the  feeds  of  animo- 
fity,  and  to  embrace  the  occafions  of  mutual  op- 
pofition  , with  alacrity  and  pleafure.  In  the  moffc 
pacific  fituation,  there  are  few  who  have  not  their 
enemies,  as  well  as  their  friends;  and  who  are 
not  pleafed  with  oppofing  the  proceedings  of  one, 
as  much  as  with  favouring  the  defigns  of  another. 
Small  and  fimple  tribes  , who  in  their  domeftic 
fociety  have  the  firmed  union,  are  in  their  ftate 
of  oppofition  as  feparate  nations,  frequently  ani- 
mated with  the  mold  implacable  hatred.  Among 
the  citizens  of  Rome , in  the  early  ages  of  that 
republic,  the  name  of  a foreigner,  and  that  of 
an  enemy,  were  the  dime.  Among  the  Greeks, 
the  name  of  Barbarian,  under  which  that  people 
comprehended  every  nation  that  was  of  a race, 
and  fpoke  a language  , different  from  their  own  , 
became  a term  of  indifcriminate  contempt  and 
averfion.  Even  where  no  particular  claim  to  fu- 
periority  is  formed,  the  repugnance  to  union, 
the  frequent  wars,  or  rather  the  perpetual  hofti- 
lities  which  take  place  among  rude  nations  and 
feparate  clans,  difcover  how  much  our  fpecies  is 
difpofed  to  oppofition , as  well  as  to  concert. 

Late  difcoveries  have  brought  to  our  know- 
ledge almoft  every  fituation  in  which  mankind 
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are  placed.  We  have  found  them  fpread  over 
large  and  extenfive  continents,  where  communi- 
cations are  open,  and  where  national  confederacy 
might  be  eafily  formed.  We  have  found  them  in 
narrower  diftrids , circumfcnbed  by  mountains, 
gieat  livers,  and  arms  of  the  fea.  They  have  been 
found  in  fmall  Blands,  where  the  inhabitants  might 
be  eahly  affembled,  and  derive  an  advantage  from 
their  union.  Butin  all  thofe  fituations,  alike,  they 
were  broke  into  cantons,  and  affeded  a diftindion 
of  name  and  community.  The  tides  of  fellorc- 
citizcn  and  countryman,  unoppofed  to  thofe  of  alien 
and  foreigner,  to  which  they  refer,  would  fall  into 
difufe,  and  lofe  their  meaning.  We  love  indivi- 
duals on  account  of  perfonal  qualities  ; but  we  love 
our  country,  as  it  is  a party  in  the  divifions  of  man- 
kind^ and  our  zeal  for  its  intereft,  is  a prediledion 
in  behalf  of  the  fide  we  maintain. 

In  the  promifeuous  concourfe  of  men,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  feleding  our 
company.  We  turn  away  from  thofe  who  do  not 
engage  us,  and  we  fix  our  refort  where  the fociety 
is  more  to  our  mind.  We  are  fond  of  diflindions; 
we  place  ourfelves  in  oppofition,  and  quarrel  under 
the  denominations  of  fadion  and  party , without 
any  material  fubjed  of  controverfy.  Averfion,  like 
affedion,  is  foftered  by  a continued  diredion  to  its 
particular  objed.  Separation  and  eflrangement,  as 
well  as  oppofition,  widen  a breach  which  did  not 
owe  its  beginnings  to  any  offence.  And  it  would 
feem  , that  till  we  have  reduced  mankind  to  the 
Hate  of  a family  , or  found  fome  external  confi- 
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deration  to  maintain  their  conne&ion  in  greater 
numbers,  they  will  be  for  ever  feparated  into 
bands,  and  form  a plurality  of  nations. 

The  fenfe  of  a common  danger  , and  the  af- 
faults  of  an  enemy,  have  been  frequently  ufeful  to 
nations,  by  uniting  their  members  more  firmly  to- 
gether, and  by  preventing  the  feceflions  and  a&ual 
reparations  in  which  their  civil  difcord  might  other- 
wife  terminate.  And  this  motive  to  union  which 
is  offered  from  abroad,  may  be  neceflary,  not  only 
in  the  cafe  of  large  and  extenfive  nations,  where 
coalitions  are  weakened  by  diftance,  and  the  diffinc- 
tion  of  provincial  names;  but  even  in  the  narrow 
fociety  of  the  fmalleft  (fates.  Rome  itfelf  was 
founded  by  a fmajl  party,  which  took  its  flight 
from  Alba  ; her  citizens  were  often  in  danger  of 
feparating ; and  if  the  villages  and  cantons  of  the 
Volfci  had  been  further  removed  from  the  fcene 
of  their  diflfenfions,  the  Mons  Sacer  might  have 
received  a new  colony  before  the  mother-country 
was  ripe  for  fuch  a difcharge.  She  continued  long 
to  feel  the  quarrels  of  her  nobles  and  her  people  ; 
and  kept  open  the  gates  of  Janus,  to  remind  thofe 
parties  of  the  duties  they  owed  to  their  country. 

Societies,  as  well  as  individuals  , being 
charged  with  the  care  of  their  own  prefervation , 
and  having  feparate  interefls,  which  give  rife  to 
jealoufies  and  competitions,  we  cannot  be  furpriz- 
ed  to  find  hoflilities  arife  from  this  fource.  But 
were  there  no  angry  paflions  of  a different  fort, 
the  animofities  which  attend  an  oppofition  of  in- 
tereft,  fhould  bear  a proportion  to  the  fuppofed 
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value  of  the  fubjedt.  c<  The  Hottentot  nations,  ” 
fays  Kolben  , cc  trefpafs  on  each  other  by  thefts 
<c  of  cattle  and  of  women ; but  fuch  injuries  are 
Ct  feldom  committed,  except  with  a view  to  ex- 
<c  afperate  their  neighbours,  and  bring  them  to  a 
<c  war.”  Such  depredations,  then,  are  not  the 
foundation  of  war,  but  the  effects  of  a hoftile  in- 
tention already  conceived.  The  nations  of  North 
America,  who  have  no  herds  to  preferve,  nor 
fettlements  to  defend,  are  yet  engaged  in  almoft 
perpetual  wars,  for  which  they  can  atfign  no  rea- 
fon,  but  the  point  of  honour,  and  a defire  to  con- 
tinue* the  flruggle  their  fathers  maintained.  They 
do  not  regard  the  fpoils  of  an  enemy  ; and  the 
warrior  who  has  feized  any  booty,  eafily  parts 

with  it  to  the  firft  perfon  Who  comes  in  his 

. .<•  ...  ."  > * 

way.  * 

But  we  need  not  crofs  the  Atlantic  to  find 
proofs  of  animofity,  and  to  obferve,  in  the  colli- 
flon  of  feparate  focieties,  the  influence  of  angry 
paflions,  that  do  not  arife  from  an  oppofition  of 
intereft.  Human  nature  has  no  part  of  its  charac- 
ter of  which  more  flagrant  examples  are  given 
on  this  fide  of  the  globe.  What  is  it  that  ftirs 
in  the  breaffs  of  ordinary  men  when  the  enemies 
of  their  country  are  named  ? Whence  are  the 
prejudices  that  fubfifl  between  different  provinces, 
cantons,  and  villages,  of  the  fame  empire  and 
territory?  What  is  it  that  excites  one  half  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  againft  the  other  ? The 


* See  Charlevoix’s  Hiftory  of  Canada. 
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ftatefman  may  explain  his  cowducd  on  motives  of 
national  jealoufy  and  caution , but  the  people 
have  didikes  and  antipathies  , for  which  they 
cannot  account.  Their  mutual  reproaches  of 
perfidy  and  injudice,  like  the  Hottentot  depre- 
dations , are  but  fymptoms  of  an  animofity , and 
the  language  of  a hoftile  difpofition  , already 
conceived.  The  charge  of  cowardice  and  pudl- 
lanimity  , qualities  which  the  intereded  and 
cautious  enemy  fhould  , of  all  others,  like  bed 
to  find  in  his  rival,  is  urged  with  averfion,  and 
made  the  ground  of  diflike.  Hear  the  peafants 
on  different  hides  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
the  Rhine,  or  theJ3ritifli  channel,  give  vent  to 
their  prejudiqM^®|ational  paffions ; it  is  among 
them  that  mate  rials  of  war  and  diffen- 

fion  laid  without  t\e  direction  of  government, 
and  fparks  ready  to  kindle  into  a flame,  which  the 
ftatefman  is  frequently  difpofed  to  extinguilh.  The 
fire  will  not  always  catch  where  his  reafons  of  date 
would  diredt,  nor  flop  where  the  concurrence  of 
intered  has  produced  an  alliance.  « My  father,  ” 
faid  a Spanilh  peafant  , u would  rife  from  his 
“ grave,  if  he  could  forefee  a war  with  France.  ” 
What  intereft  had  he,  or  the  bones  of  his  father, 
in  the  quarrels  of  princes? 

These  obfervations  feem  to  arraign  our  fpeeies, 
and  to  give  an  unfavourable  picture  of  mankind; 
and  yet  the  particulars  we  have  mentioned  are  con- 
fident with  the  mod  amiable  qualities  of  our  na- 
true,  and  often  furnifii  a fcene  for  the  exercife  of  * 

oui  gieated  abilities.  They  are  feutimerits  of  gene* 
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rofity  and  felf- denial  that  animate  the  warrior  in 
defence  of  his  country  ; and  they  are  difpofitions 
mold  favourable  to  mankind,  that  become  the  prin- 
ciples of  apparent  hoftility  to  men.  Every  animal 
is  made  to  delight  in  the  exercife  of  his  natural 
talents  and  forces  : the  lion  and  the  tyger  fport 
with  the  paw;  the  horfe  delights  to  commit  his 
mane  to  the  wind  , and  forgets  his  pafture  to  try  his 
ipeed  in  the  field  ; the  bull  even  before  his  brow  is 
armed , and  the  lamb  while  yet  an  emblem  of  inno- 
cence, have  a difpofition  to  ftrike  with  the  fore- 
head, and  anticipate  , in  play,  the  confli&s  they 
are  doomed  to  fuffain.  Man  too  is  difpofed  to  op- 
pofition,  and  to  employ  thcYorc.es  of  his  nature 
againft  an  equal  antagonift ; JflpfcgtS  to  bring  his 
reafon,  his  eloquence,  his  his  bodily 

ftrength  to  the  proof.  His  Jptfts  are  frequently 
an  image  of  war ; fweat  and  blood  are  freely 
expended  in  play;  and  fractures  or  death  are  oft- 
en made  to  terminate  the  paftime  of  idlenefs  and 
feftivity.  He  was  not  made  to  live  for  ever,  and 
even  his  love  of  amufement  has  opened  a way  to 
the  grave. 

Without  the  rivalfhip  of  nations,  and  the 
practice  of  war,  civil  fociety  itfelf  could  fcarcely 
have  found  an  objed,  or  a form.  Mankind  might 
have  traded  without  any  formal  convention , but 
they  cannot  be  fafe  without  a national  conceit. 
The  neceffity  of  a public  defence,  has  given  rife  to 
many  departments  of  Rate,  and  the  intelledual  ta- 
' lents  of  men  have  found  their  bufieft  fcene  m 
wielding  their  national  forces.  To  overawe,  or 
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intimidate,  or  whea  we  cannot  perfuade  with  rea- 
ion , to  refid  with  fortitude,  are  the  occupations 
which  give  its  mod  animating  exercife  , and  its 
greated  triumphs  , to  a vigorous  mind  ; and  he 
who  has  never  druggled  with  his  fellow-creatures, 
is  a ftranger  to  half  the  fentiments  of  mankind. 

The  quarrels  of  individuals,  indeed,  are  fre- 
quently the  operations  of  unhappy  and  detedable 
paffions ; malice,  hatred,  and  rage.  If  fuch  paf- 
fions  alone  poiTefs  the  bread,  the  fceiie  of  diflen- 
fion  becomes  an  objed  of  horror;  but  a common 
oppofition  maintained  by  numbers,  is  always  al- 
layed by  paffions  of  another  fort.  Sentiments  of 
aftedion  and  friendfhip  mix  with  animofity;  the 
adive  and  ftrenuous  become  the  guardians  of  their 
fociety;  and  violence  itfelf  is,  in  their  cafe,  an  ex. 
ertion  of  generofity , as  well  as  of  courage.  We 
applaud , as  proceeding  from  a national  or  party 
fpirit,  what  we  could  not  endure  as  the.  effed  of  a 
private  diflike;  and  amidd  the  competitions  of  ri- 
val dates,  think  we  have  found,  for  the  patriot 
and  the  warrior,  in  the  pradice  of  violence  and  dra- 
tagem,  the  mod  illudrious  career  of  human  vir- 
tue. Even  perfonai  oppofition  here  does  not  di- 
vide our  judgment  on  the  merits  of  men.  " The 
rival  names  of  Agedlaus  and  Epaminondas , of 
Scipio  and  Hannibal,  are  repeated  with  equal  praife; 
and  war  itfelf,  which  in  one  view  appears  fo  fatal, 
in  another  is  the  exercife  of  a liberal  fpirit ; and  in 
the  very  efteds  which  we  regret , is  but  one  didem- 
per  more  by  which  the  author  of  nature  has 
appointed  our  exit  from  human  life. 
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These  reflections  may  open  our  view  into  the 
ftate  of  mankind  ; but  they  tend  to  reconcile  us  to 
the  conduct  of  Providence,  rather  than  to  make 
us  change  our  own:  where,  from  ajegard  to  the 
welfare  of  our  fellow  creatures , we  endeavour  to 
pacify  their  ammolities , and  unite  them  by  the  ties 
of  affection.  In  the  purfuit  of  this  amiable  inten- 
tion, we  may  hope,  in  fome  inftances,  to  difarm 
the  angry  paffions  of  jealoufy  and  envy;  we  may 
hope  to  infil  l into  the  breafts  of  private  men  fenti- 
ments  of  candour  toward  their  fellow- creatures  ; 
and  a difpofition  to  humanity  and  juftice.  But  it 
is  vain  to  expect  that  we  can  give  to  the  multitude 
of  a people  a fenfe  of  union  among  themfelves, 
without  admitting  hoflility  to  thofe  who  oppofe 
them.  Could  we  at  once,  in  the  cafe  of  any 
nation,  extinguish  the  emulation  which  is  excited 
from  abroad,  we  fhould  probably  break  or  weaken 
the  bands  of  fociety  at  home,  and  clofe  the  buliefl 
feenes  of  national  occupations  and  virtues. 


SECT.  V. 

Of  Intellectual  Powers , 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  analyze 
the  difpofitions  which  we  have  now  enume- 
rated ; but  one  purpofe  of  fcience , perhaps  tJ:e 
rnofl  important,  is  ferved , when  the  exiflcnce 
of  a difpofition  is  eftabii&ecL  W e are  more  con- 
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cerned  in  its  reality  , and  in  its  confequences , 
than  we  are  in  its  origin,  or  manner  of  formation. 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  applied  to  the 
other  powers  and  faculties  of  our  nature.  Their 
exiftcnce  and  ufe  are  the  principal  objects  of  our 
l'tudy.  Thinking  and  reafonmg,  we  fay , are  the 
operations  of  fome  faculty  ; but  in  what  manner 
the  facilities  of  thought  or  reafon  remain  , when 
they  are  not  exerted,  or  by  what  difference  in 
the  frame  they  are  unequal  in  different  perfons , 
are  queftions  which  we  cannot  refolve.  Their 
operations  alone  difeover  them  : When  unapplied, 
they  lye  hid  even  from  the  perfon  to  whom  they 
pertain  ; and  their  action  is  fo  much  a part  of 
their  nature  , that  the  faculty  itfelf , in  many  cafes, 
is  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  a habit  ac- 
quired  in  its  frequent  exertion. 

Persons  who  are  occupied  with  different  fub- 
jects,  who  ad  in  different  feenes,  generally  appear 
to  have  different  talents  , or  at  leaffc  to  have  the 
fame  faculties  vartoully  formed  , and  fuited  to 
different  purpofes.  The  peculiar  genius  of  nations, 
as  well  as  of  individuals  , may  in  this  manner 
arife  from  the  date  of  their  fortunes.  And  it  is 
proper  that  we  endeavour  to  find  fome  rule,  by 
which  to  judge  of  what  is  admirable  in  the  ca- 
pacities of  men  , or  fortunate  in  the  application  of 
their  faculties,  before  we  venture  to  pafs  a judg- 
ment on  this  branch  of  their  merits , or  pretend 
to  meafure  the  degree  of  relped  they  may  claim, 
by  their  different  attainments, 
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To  receive  the  informations  of  fenfe,  is  per- 
haps the  earlieft  function  of  an  animal  combined 
with  an  intellectual  nature ; and  one  great  ac- 
complishment of  the  living  agent  confifts’  in  the 
force  and  fenfibility  of  his  animal  organs.  The 
pleafures  or  pains  to  which  he  is  expofed  from 
this  quarter,  conftitute  to  him  an  important  dif- 
ference between  the  objecds  which  are  thus  brought 
to  his  knowledge  ; and  it  concerns  him  to  dif- 
tinguifh  well,  b.cfore  he  commits  himfelf  to  the 
direction  of  appetite.  He  muft  fcrutinize  the  ob- 
jects of  one  fenfe  by  the  perceptions  of  another; 
examine  with  the  eye,  before  he  ventures  to 
touch ; and  employ  every  means  of  obfervation  , 
before  he  gratifies  the  appetites  of  third  and  of 
hunger.  A difcernment  acquired  by  experience, 
becomes  a faculty  of  his  mind;  and  the  inferen- 
ces of  thought  are  fometimes  not  to  be  didin- 
guifhed  from  the  perceptions  of  fenfe. 

The  objects  around  us,  befide  their  feparate 
appearances,  have  their  relations  to  each  other. 
They  fugged,  when  compared,  what  would  not 
occur  when  they  are  confidered  apart;  they  have 
their  effects,  and  mutual  influences;  they  exhibit, 
in  like  circumdances , fimilar  operations,  and 
uniform  confequences.  When  wq  have  found 
and  expreffed  the  points  in  which  the  uniform- 
ity of  their  operations  confids , we  have  afcer- 
tained  a phyfical  law.  Many  fuch  laws,  and 
even  the  mod  important , are  known  to  the  vul- 
gar, and  occur  upon  the  fmalled  degrees  of 
reflexion : But  others  are  hid  under  a feeming 
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confufion , which  ordinary  talents  cannot  re- 
move; and  are  therefore  the  objects  ot  ftudy  , 
long  obfervation , and  fuperior  capacity.  ”1  he 
faculties  of  penetration  and  judgment,  are,  by 
men  of  bufinefs,  as  well  as  of  fcience  , employed 
to  unuavel  intricacies  of  this  fort;  and  the  de- 
gree of  fagacity  with  which  either  is  endowed  , 
is  to  be  meafured  by  the  fuccefs  with  which 
they  are  able  to  find  general  rules , applicable  to 
a variety  of  cafes  that  feemed  to  have  nothing 
in  common  , and  to  difcover  important  diftindi- 
ons  between  fubjeds  which  the  vulgar  are  apt 
to  confound. 

To  colled  a multiplicity  of  particulars  under 
general  heads,  and  to  refer  a variety  of  operati- 
ons to  their  common  principle,  is  the  objed  of 
fcience.  To  do  the  fame  thing,  at  leaffc  within 
the  range  of  his  active  engagements , is  requifite 
to  the  man  of  pleafure,  or  bufmefs;  and  it 
would  feem,  that  the  ftudious  and  the  adive  are 
fo  far  employed  in  the  fame  tafk,  from  obfer- 
vation and  experience  , to  find  the  general  views 
under  which  their  objeds  may  be  confidered, 
and  the  rules  which  may  be  ufefully  applied  in 
the  detail  of  their  condud.  ft  hey  do  not  always 
apply  their  talents  to  different  fubjeds;  and  they 
feem  to  be  difiinguifhed  chiefly  by  the  unequal 
reach  and  variety  of  their  remarks  , or  by  the 
intention  which' they  fevcrally  have  in  colleding 
them. 

Whilst  men  continue  to  ad  from  appetites 
and  paflions,  leading  to  the  attainment  of  exte.r- 
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rials  ends,  they  feldom  quit  the  view  of  their  ob* 
je&s  in  detail,  to  go  far  in  the  road  of  general 
inquiries.  They  meafure  the  extent  of  their  own 
abilities,  by  the  promptitude  with  which  they 
apprehend  what  is  important  in  every  fubject, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  extricate  them- 
felves  on  every  trying  occafion.  And  thefe,  it 
muff  be  confeficd,  to  a being  who  is  deftined  to 
act  in  the  midft  of  difficulties,  are  the  proper  tell 
of  capacity  and  force.  The  parade  of  words, 
and  general  reafonings,  which  fome times  carry 
an  appearance  of  fo  much  learning  and  know- 
ledge, are  of  little  avail  in  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  talents  from  which  they  proceed  , terminate 
in  mere  o dentation  , and  are  feldom  connected 
with  that  fuperior  difcernment  which  the  active 
apply  in  times  of  perplexity ; much  lefs  with  that 
intrepidity  and  force  of  mind  which  are  required 
in  palling  through  difficult  fcenes. 

The  abilities  of  active  men  , however,  have  a 
variety  correfponding  to  that  of  the  fubjects  on 
which  they  are  occupied.  xA  fagacity  applied 
to  external  and  inanimate  nature,  forms  one 
fpecies  of  capacity;  that  which  is  turned  to 
fociety  and  human  affairs  , another.  Reputation 
for  parts  in  any  fccnc  is  equivocal,  till  we  know 
by  what  kind  of  exertion  that  reputation  is 
gained.  No  more  can  be  faid,  in  .commending 
men  of  the  greateft  abilities,  than  that  they  tin 
derftand  well  the  fubjects  to  which  they  have 
applied : and  every  department , every  prolef- 
lion,  would  have  its  great  men,  if  there  were 
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not  a choice  of  objeds  for  the  underftanding, 
and  of  talents  for  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  fenti- 
ments  for  the  heart , and  of  habits  for  the  active 
character. 

The  meaneft  profeftions ; indeed,  fo  far  fame- 
times  forget  themfelves,  or  the  reft  of  mankind, 
as  to  arrogate,  in  commending  what  is  diftin- 
guilhed  in  their  own  wag,  every  epithet  the 
moft  refpedable  claim  as  the  right  of  fuperior 
abilities.  Every  mechanic  is  a great  man  with 
the  learner,  and  the  humble  admirer,  in  his  par- 
ticular calling ; and  we  can,  perhaps,  with  more 
affurance  pronounce  what  it  is  that  Ihould  make 
a man  happy  and  amiable,  than  what  ftiould 
make  his  abilities  refpeded , and  his  genius  ad- 
mired. This , upon  a view  of  the  talents  them- 
felves, may  perhaps  be  impoftible.  The  effect, 
however,  will  point  out  the  rule  and  the  ftand- 
ard  of  our  judgment.  To  be  admired  and  re- 
fpected,  is  to  have  an  afcendant  among  men.  The 
talents  which  moft  diredly  procure  that  afcend- 
ant, are  thofe  which  operate  on  mankind , 
penetiate  their  views,  prevent  their  wifhes,  or 
fruftiate  their  defigns.  The  fuperior  capacity 
leads  with  a fuperior  energy,  where  every  in- 
dividual would  go,  and  lliews  the  hefttating  and 
iirefolute  a clear  paffage  to  the  attainment  of 
their  ends. 

This  defcription  does  not  pertain  to  any  par- 
ticular craft  or  profeffion ; or  perhaps  it  implies  a 
kind  of  ability , which  the  feparate  application 
of  inen  to  particular  callings,  only  tends  to 
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fupprefs  or  to  weaken.  Where  /fhall  we  find  the 
talents  which  are  fit.  to  atfl  with  men  in  a col- 
lective body , if  we  break  that  body  into  parts  , 
and  confine  the  obfervation  of  each  to  a feparate 
track  ? 

To  act  in  the  view  of  his  fellow  - creatures , to 
produce  his  mind  in  public,  to  give  it  all  the 
exercife  of  fentiment  and  thought,  which  per- 
tain to  man  as  a member  of  fociety,  as  a friend, 
or  an  enemy,  feems  to  be  the  principal  calling 
and  occupation  of  his  nature.  If  he  muft  labour, 
that  he  may  fubfift,  he  can  fubfift  for  no  better 
purpofe  than  the  good  of  mankind;  nor  can  he 
have  better  talents  than  thofe  which  qualify  him 
to  act  with  men.  Here,  indeed,  the  underftand- 
ing  appears  to  borrow  very  much  from  the  paf- 
fions ; and  there  is  a felicity  of  conduct  in 
human  affairs,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  diftin- 
guifh  the  promptitude  of  the  head  from  the  ar- 
dour and  fenfibility  of  the  heart.  Where  both 
are  united,  they  conftitute  that  fuperiority  of 
mind , the  frequency  of  which  among  men , in 
particular  ages  and  nations,  much  more  than  the 
progrefs  they  have  made  in  {peculation,  or  in 
the  practice  of  mechanic  and  liberal  arts,  fhould 
determine  the  rate  of  their  genius,  and  affign  the 
palm  of  diftineftion  and  honour. 

When  nations  fucceed  one  another  in  the  ca- 
reer of  difeoveries  and  inquiries,  the  laft  is  always 
the  mod  knowing.  Syftems  of  fcience  are  gra- 
dually formed.  The  globe  itfelf  is  traverfed  by 
degrees,  and  the  hiftory  of  every  age,  when 
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pnft,  is  an  acceftion  of  knowledge  to  thofe  who 
fucceed.  The  Romans  were  more  knowing  than 
the  Greeks;  and  every  fcholar  of  modern  Eu- 
rope is,  in  this  fenfe,  more  learned  than  the  mod 
acco'mplilhed  perfon  that  ever  bore  either  of 
thofe  celebrated  names.  But  is  he  on  that  ac- 
count their  fuperior  ? 

Men  are  to  be  eftimated , not  from,  what  they 
know,  but  from  what  they  are  able  to  perform; 
from  their  Ikill  in  adapting  materials  to  the 
feveral  purpofes  of  life ; from  their  vigour  and 
conducft  in  purfuing  the  objecfts  of  policy , and 
in  finding  the  expedients  of  war  and  national 
defence.  Even  in  literature,  they  are  to  be 
eftimated  from  the  works  of  their  genius,  not 
from  the  extent  of  their  knowledge.  The  fcene 
of  mere  obfervation  was  extremely  limited  in  a 
Grecian  republic;  and  the  buftle  of  an  active 
life  appeared  inconfiftent  with  ftudy  : but  there 
the  human  mind,  notwithftanding , collected  its 
greateft  abilities  , and  received  its  belt  informa- 
tions , in  the  midft  of  fweat  and  of  duft. 

It  is  peculiar  to  modern  Europe  , to  reft  fo  much 
of  the  human  character  on  what  may  be  learned  in 
retirement,  and  from  the  information  of  books. 
A juft  admiration  of  ancient  literature,  an  opi- 
nion that  human  fentiment,  and  human  reafon, 
without  this  aid,  ‘were  to  have  vanifhed  from 
the  focietiesof  men,  have  led  us  into  the  lhade , 
where  we  endeavour  to  derive  from  imagination 
and  ftudy,  what  is  in  reality  matter  of  experience 
and  fentiment:  and  we  endeavour,  through  the 
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grammar  of  dead  languages , and  the  channel  of 
commentators , to  arrive  at  the  beauties  of  thought 
and  elocution,  which  fprang  from  the  animated 
fpirit  of  fociety  , and  were  taken  from  the  living 
impreffions  of  an  a&ive  life.  Our  attainments  are 
frequently  limited  to  the  elements  of  every  fcience, 
and  feldom  reach  to  that  enlargement  of  ability 
and  power  which  ufeful  knowledge  fhould  give. 
Like  mathematicians , who  ftudy  the  Elements 
of  Euclid,  but  never  think  of  menfuration;  we 
read  of  focieties , but  do  not  propofe  to  adt  with 
men  : we  repeat  the  language  of  politics,  but  feci 
not  the  fpirit  of  nations;  we  attend  to  the  forma- 
lities of  a military  difeipline,  but  know  not  how 
to  employ  numbers  of  men  to  obtain  any  purpofe 
by  llratagem  or  force. 

But  for  what  end,  it  may  be  faid,  point  out 
an  evil  that  cannot  be  remedied  ? If  national 
affairs  called  for  exertion,  the  genius  of  men  would 
awake;  but  in  the  recefs  of  better  employment, 
the  time  which  is  bellowed  on  ftudy  , if  even  at- 
tended with  no  other  advantage,  ferves  to  occupy 
with  innocence  the  hours  of  leifure , and  fet  bounds 
to  the  purfuit  of  ruinous  and  frivolous  amufements. 
From  no  better  reafon  than  this,  we  employ  fo 
many  of  our  early  years , under  the  rod,  to  acquire, 
what  it  is  not  expected  we  Ihould  retain  beyond 
the  threfhold  of  the  fchool ; and  whilft  we  carry 
the  fame  frivolous  character  in  our  Itudies  that  we 
do  in  our  amufements,  the  human  mind  could 
not  fuller  more  from  a contempt  of  letters  , than 
it  does  from  the  falfe  importance  which  is  given 
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to  literature,  as  a bufmefs  for  life,  not  as  a help 
to  our  condud , and  the  means  of  forming  a char- 
acter that  may  be  happy  in  itfelf , and  ufeful  to 
mankind. 

If  that  time  which  is  palled  in  relaxing  the 
N powers  of  the  mind  , and  in  with-holding  every 
objed  but  what  tends  to  weaken  and  to  corrupt, 
were  employed  in  fortifying  thole  powers,  and  in 
teaching  the  mind  to  recognife  its  objects,  and  its 
Erength , we  fhould  not,  at  the  years  of  maturity, 
be  fo  much  at  a lofs  for  occupation  ; nor,  in  at- 
tending the  chances  of  a gaming-table  , mifemploy 
our  talents  , or  wafte  the  fire  which  remains  in  the 
breaft.  They , at  leaft,  who  by  their  Rations  have 
a fhare  in  the  government  of  their  country,  might 
bebeve  themfelves  capable  of  bufmefs;  and  while 
the  Rate  had  its  armies  and  councils,  might  find 
objects  enough  to  amufe,  without  throwing  a per- 
fonal  fortune  into  hazard , merely  to  cure  the  yawn- 
ings  of  a liftlefs  and  infigniRcant  life.  It  is  im- 
poffible  for  ever  to  maintain  the  tone  of  fpecula- 

tion  ; it  is  irapoffible  not  fometimes  to  feel  that  we 
live  among  men. 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  Moral  Sentiment. 


T T 

, P ON  a flight  obfervation  of  what  paffes  in 
human  hfe,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  conclude,  that 
the  care  of  fubfiftence  is  the  principal  fpring  of 
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human  actions.  This  confideration  leads  to  the 
invention  and  practice  of  mechanical  arts  ; it  fe'rves 
to  diftinguifh  amufcment  from  bufmefs;  and,  with 
many,  fcarcely  admits  into  competition  any  other 
fubject  of  purfuit  or  attention.  The  mighty  ad- 
vantages of  property  and  fortune  , when  ftript  of 
the  recommendations  they  derive  from  vanity,  or 
the  more  ferious  regards  to  independence  and 
power,  only  mean  a provifion  that  is  made  for 
animal  enjoyment;  and  if  our  folicitude  on  this 
fubjedt  were  removed,  not  only  the  toils  of  the 
mechanic,  but  the  fludies  of  the  learned,  would 
ceafe  ; every  department  of  publick  bufine’fs  would 
become  unneceffary  ; every  fenate-houfe  would 
be  fhut  up,  and  every  palace  deferted. 

Is  man  therefore,  in  refpecl  to  his  objedt,  to  be 
cl  a (Ted  with  the  mere  brutes,  and  only  to  bedif- 
tinguilhed  by  faculties  that  qualify  him  to  multi- 
ply contrivances  for  the  fupport  and  convenience 
of  animal  life,  and  by  the  extent  of  a fancy  that 
renders  the  care  of  animal  prefervation  to  him  more 
burthenfome  than  it  is  to  the  herd  with  which  he 
fhares  in  the  bounty  of  nature?  If  this  were  his 
cafe,  the  joy  which  attends  onfuccefs,  or  the  griefs 
which  arile  from  dilappointment , would  make  the 
fum  of  his  paffions.  The  torrent  that  wafted,  or 
the  inundation  that  enriched  his  poffeftions,  would 
give  him  all  the  emotion  with  which  he  is  feized, 
on  the  occafion  of  a wrong  by  which  his  fortunes 
are  impaired,  or  of  a benefit  by  which  they  are  pre- 
ferved  and  enlarged.  His  fellow-creatures  would 
be  confidcred  merely  as  they  affected  his  intereft. 

Profit 
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Profit  or  lofs  would  ferve  to  mark  the  event  of  every 
tranfadion ; and  the  epithets  ufeful  or  dehirmntal 
would  ferve  to  diftinguilh  his  mates  in  fociety,  as 
they  do  the  tree  which  bears  plenty  of  fruit,  from 
that  which  only  cumbers  the  ground,  or  inter- 
, cepts  his  view. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  hiftory  of  our  fpe- 
cies.  What  com es* from  a fellow- creature  is  re- 
ceived with  peculiar  emotion;  and  every  language 
abounds  with  terms  that  exprefs  fomewhat  in  the 
tranfadions  of  men,  different  from  fuccefs  and  dif- 
appointment.  The  bofom  kindles  in  company  , 
while  the  point  of  intereft  in  view  has  nothing  to 
inflame;  and  a matter  frivolous  in  itfelf,  becomes 
important  , when  it  ferves  to  bring  to  light  the 
intentions  and  charaders  of  men.  The  foreigner, 
who  believed  that  Othello,  on  the  ftage,  was  en- 
raged for  the  lofs  of  his  handkerchief,  was  not  more 
miftaken  , than  the  reafoner  who  imputes  any  of 
the  more  vehement  paffions  of  men  to  the  impref- 
fions  of  mere  profit  or  lofs. 

i\l  en  aflemble  to  deliberate  on  bufinefs ; they 
feparate  from  jealoufies  of  intereft;  but  in  their  fe- 
veral  collifions,  whether  as  friends  or  as  •enemies,  a 
lire  is  ftruck  out  which  the  regards  to  intereft  or 
lafety  cannot  confine.  Phe  value  of  a favour  is  not 
meafured  when  fentiments  of  kindnefs  are  perceiv- 
ed, and  the  term  misfortune  has  but  a feeble  mean- 
ing, when  compared  to  that  of  infukmd  wrnnq. 

As  adors  or  fpedators,  we  are  perpetually  made 
to  feel  the  difference  of  human  condud  , and  from 
a bare  recital  of  tranfadions  which  have  palled  iy*. 
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ages  and  countries  remote  from  our  own,  are  moved 
with  admiration  and  pity,  or  tranfported  with  in- 
dignation and  rage.  Our  fenfibility  on  thisl'ubjed 
gives  their  charm  in  retirement,  to  the  relations  of 
hiftory  and  to  the  fictions  of  poetry;  fends  forth 
, the  tear  of  copipaffion,  gives  to  the  blood  its  brifkelt 
movement,  and  to  the  eye  its  livelieft  glances  of 
difpleafure  or  joy.  It  turns  human  life  into  an  in- 
tereffing  fpedacle,  and  perpetually  folicits  even  the 
indolent  to  mix,  as  opponents  or  friends,  in  the 
l'cenes  which  are  aded  before  them.  Joined  to  the 
powers  of  deliberation  and  reafon,  rt  conftitutes  the 
bafts  of  a moral  nature ; and  whilft  it  didates  the 
terms  of  praife  and  of  blame , ferves  to  clafs  our 
fellow-creatures,  by  the  moll  admirable  and  en- 
gaging, or  the  moft  odious  and  contemptible,  de- 
nominations. 

It  is  pleafant  to  find  men,  who  in  their  fpecu- 
lations,  deny  the  reality  of  moral  dilfindions,  for- 
get in  detail  the  general  pofitions  they  maintain, 
and  give  loofe  to  ridicule,  indignation,  and  fcorn, 
as  if  any  of  thefe  fentiments  could  have  place,  were 
the  adions  of  men  indifferent;  or  with  acrimony 
pretend  to  deted  the  fraud  by  which  moral  re- 
flraints  have  been  impofed,  as  if  to  cenfure  a fraud 
were  not  already  to  take  part  on  the  fide  of  mo- 
rality *. 

C A N we  explain  the  principles  upon  which  man- 
kind adjudge;  the  preference  of  characters,  and  upon 
which  they- (indulge  fitch  vehement  emotions  of 
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admiration  or  contempt?  If  it  be  admitted  that  we 
cannot,  are  the  fads  Tefs  true?  or  mu  ft  wefufpend 
the  movements  of  the  heart  until  they  who  are  em- 
ployed in  framing  fyltems  of  faience  have  difcover- 
ed  the  principle  from  which  thofe  movements  pro- 
ceed ? If  a finger  burn  , we  care  not  for  informa- 
tion on  the  properties  of  fire:  If  the  heart  be  torn, 
or  the  mind  overjoyed,  we  have  not  ieifure  for 
fpecuJations  on  the  fubje&s  of  moral  fenfeb  fifty. 

It  is  fortunate  in  this,  as  in  other  anicles  to 
which  fpeculation  and  theory  are  applied,  that  na- 
ture proceeds  in  hercourfe,  whilflthe  curious  are 
buffed  in  the  fearch  of  her  principles.  The  pea-* 
fant,  or  the  child,  can  reafon,  and  judge,  and  fpeak 
his  language,  with  a difcernment,  aconfiftency,  and 
a regard  to  analogy,  which  perplex  the  logician, 
the  moral  iff,  and  the  grammarian,  when  they  would 
find  the  principle  upon  which  the  proceeding  is 
founded,  or  when  they  would  bring  to  general 
rule,  what  is  fo  familiar,  and  fo  well  fuftained  in 
particular  cafes.  The  felicity  of  our  conduct  is 
more  owing  to  the  talent  we  polTefs  for  detail, 
and  to  the  fugged  ion  of  particular  occafions,  than 
it  is  6t)  any  direction  we  can  find'  in  theory  and 
general  fpeculations. 

We  muff,  in  the  refult  of  every  inquiry,  en- 
counter with  fads  which  we  cannot  explain ; and 
to  bear  with  this  mortification  would  fave  us  fre- 
quently a great  deal  of  fiuitlefs  trouble.  Together 
with  the  fenfe  of  our  exigence , we  muff  admit 
many  circumftances  which  come  to  our  know- 
^ the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame'mannerj 
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and  which  do,  in  reality,  conftitute  the  mode 
of  our  being.  Every  peafant  will  tell  us,  that  a 
man  hath  his  rights;  and  that  to  trefpafs  on  thofe 
rights  is  injuftice.  If  we  afk  him  farther,  what 
he  means  by  the  term  right  ? we  probably  force 
him  to  fubftitute  a lefs  fignificant,  or  lefs  proper 
term,  in  the  place  of  this;  or  require  him  to  ac- 
count for  what  is  an  original  mode  dLhis  mind , 
and  a fentiment  to  which  he  ultimiftely  refers , 
when  hn  would  explain  himfelf  upon  any  parti- 
cular application  of  his  language. 

The  rights  of  individuals  may  relate  to  a va- 
riety of  fubjedts,  and  be  comprehended  under 
different  heads.  Prior  to  the  eftablilhment  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  diltindtion  of  ranks,  men  have  a 
right  to  defend  their  perfons,  and  to  adt  with  free- 
dom ; they  have  a right  to  maintain  the  appre- 
henfions  of  reafon,  and  the  feelings  of  the  heart; 
and  they  cannot  for  a moment  affociate  together, 
without  feeling  that  the  treatment  they  give  or 
receive  may  be  juft  or  unjuft.  It  is  not,  however, 
our  bufinefs  here  to  carry  the  notion  of  a right  into 
its  feveral  applications,  but  to  reafon  on  th^ fenti- 
ment of  favour  with  which  that  notion  is  Enter- 
tained in  the  mind. 

If  it  be  true,  that  men  are  United  by  inftinct, 
that  they  act  in  fociety  from  affections  of  kind- 
nefs  and  friendfhip;  if  it  be  true,  that  even  prior 
to  acquaintance  and  habitude,  men,  as  fuch  , are 
commonly  to  eacli  other  objedts  of  attention, 
and  fome  degree  of  regard ; that  while  their  prof- 
peri  ty  is  beheld  with  indifference,  their  afflictions 
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are  confidered  with  commiferation  ; if  calamities 
be  meafured  by  the  numbers  and  the  qualities 
of  men  they  involve;  and  if  every  fuffering  of  a 
fellow-creature  draws  a crowd  of  attentive  fpecla- 
tors;  if,  even  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  to  whom  we 
do  not  habitually  wifh  any  pofitive  good , we 
are  ftill  averfe  to  be  the  inftruments  of  harm;  it 
fhould  feem,  that  in  thefe  various  appearances 
of  an  amicable  difpofition , the  foundations  of  a 
moral  apprehenfion  are  fufficiently  laid , and  the 
fenfe  of  a right  which  we  maintain  for  ourfelves, 
is  by  a movement  of  humanity  and  candour  ex- 
tended to  our  fellow-creatures. 

What  is  it  that  prompts  the  tongue  when  we 
cenfure  an  act  of  cruelty  or  oppreffion  ? What  is 
it  that  conftitutes  our  reffcraint  from  offences  that 
tend  to  diflrefs  our  fellow  creatures  ? It  is  pro- 
bably , in  both  cafes , a particular  application  of 
that  principle,  which,  in  prefence  of  the  for- 
rowful , fends  forth  the  tear  of  companion ; and 
a combination  of  all  thofe  fentiments  , which 
conftitute  a benevolent  difpofition;  and  if  not  a 
refolution  to  do  good,  at  lead  an  averfion  to  be 
the  infirument  of  harm  *. 

* Mankind  , we  are  told , are  devoted  to  intereft ; and 
this,  in  all  commercial  nations , is  undoubtedly  true:  but 
it  does  nut  follow  , that  they  are  , by  their  natural  difpolitions, 
averfe  to  fociety  and  mutual  affection:  proofs  of.  the  con- 
trary remain,  even  where  intereit  triumphs  mod.  What 
muff  we  think  of  the  force  of  that  difpofition  to  companion, 
to  candour , and  good-will , which , notwithftanding  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  happinefs  of  a man  conlilts  in 
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It  in  ay  be  difficult,  however,  to  enumerate 
the  motives  of  all  the  cenfures  and  commenda* 
tions  which  are  applied  to  the  actions  of  men. 
Tven  while  we  moralize,  every  difpofition  of  the 
human  mind  may  have  its  ffiare  in  forming  the 
judgment,  and  in  prompting  the  tongue.  As 
jealoufy  is  often  the  molt  watchful  guardian  of 
chaftity , fo  malice  is  often  the  quickeft  to  fpy 
the  failings  of  our  neighbour.  Envy,  affectation, 
and  vanity,  may  dictate  the  verdicts  we  give, 
and  the  word  principles  of  our  nature  may  be 
at  the  bottom  of  our  pretended  zeal  for  morality; 
but  if  we  only  mean  to  inquire,  why  they  who 
are  well  difpofed  to  mankind , apprehend , in 
every  inftance  , certain  rights  pertaining  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  why  they  applaud  the  con- 
sideration that  is  paid  to  thofe  rights , we  cannot 
allign  a better  reafon,  than  that  the  perfon  who 

pofleffing  the  greateft  poffiblc  fhare  of  riches,  preferments, 
and  honours  , kill  keeps  the  parties  who  are  in  competition 
for  thofe  objects,  on  a tolerable  footing  of  amity,  and 
leads  them  to  abftain  even  from  their  own  fuppofed  good, 
when  their  feizing  it  appears  in  the  light  of  a detriment  to 
others?  What  might. we  not  exped  from  the  human  heart 
in  circumftances  which  prevented  this  apprehenflon  on  the 
fiibjed  of  fortune  , or  under  the  influence  of  an'  opinion  as 
Heady  and  general  as  the  former,  that  human  felicity  does 
not  conlift  in  the  indulgences  of  animal  appetite, 
but  in  thofe  of  a benevolent  heart;  not  in  fortune  or 
intereft,  but  in  the  contempt  of  this- very  objed,  in  the 
courage  and  freedom  which  arife  from  this  contempt,  joined 
to  a refolute  choice  of  condud,  direded  to  the  good  of 
mankind  , or  to  the  good  of  that  particular  focicty  to  which 
the  party  belongs? 
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applauds,  is  well  difpofed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
parties  to  whom  his  applaufes  refer.  Applaufe, 
however,  is  the  expreffion  of  a peculiar  fentiment; 
an  expreffion  of  efteem,  the  reverfe  of  contempt. 

Its  objed  is  perfection , the  reverfe  of  defect. 
This  fentiment  is  not  the  love  of  mankind  ; it  is  , 
that  by  which  we  eftimate  the  qualities  of  men, 
and  the  objeds  of  our  purfuit;  that  which  doubles 
the  force  of  every  defire  or  averfion  , when  we 
confider  its  objed  as  tending  to  raife  or  to  link 
our  nature. 

When  we  confider,  that  the  reality  of  any 
amicable  propenfity  in  the  human  mind  has  been 
frequently  contefted ; when  we  recoiled  the  pre- 
valence of  interefled  competitions , with  their 
attendant  paffions  ofjealoufy,  envy,  and  malice; 
it  may  feem  ftrange  to  alledge,  that  love  and 
compaffion  are,  next  to  the  defire  of  elevation, 
the  moft  powerful  motives  in  the  human  bread : 
that  they  urge  , on  many  occafions  , with  the 
moft  irrefifiible  vehemence;  and  if  the  defire  of 
felf-prefervation  be  more  conftant , and  more 
uniform,  thefe  are  a more  plentiful  fource  of  en- 
thufiafm,  fatisfadion,  and  joy.  With  a power, 
not  inferior  to  that  of  refentment  and  rage,  they 
hurry  the  mind  into  every  facrifice  of  filtered, 
and  bear  it  undifmayed  through  every  hardlhip 
and  danger. 

I HE  difpofition  on  which  friendfliip  is  grafted 
glows  with  fatisfadion  in  the  hours  of  tranquil- 
lity, and  is  pleafant,  not  only  in  its  triumphs, 
but  even  in  its  forrows.  It  throws  a vrace  on  ths 
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external  air,  and,  by  its  expreflion  on  tbe  court, 
tenance,  compenfates  for  the  want  of  beauty, 
or  gives  a charm  which  no  complexion  or  fea- 
tures can  equal.  From  this  fource  the  feenes  of 
human  life  derive  their  principal  felicity  ; and 
„ their  imitations  in  poetry,  their  principal  orna- 
ment. Defcriptions  of  nature,  even  reprefenta- 
tions  of  a vigorous  conduct,  and  a manly  courage, 
do  not  engage  the  heart,  if  they  be  not  mixed 
with  the  exhibition  of  generous  fentiments,  and 
the  pathetic,  which  is  found  to  arife  in  the  drug- 
gies , the  triumphs , or  the  misfortunes  of  a tender 
affedion.  The  death  of  Polites , in  the  TEneid, 
is  not  more  affeding  than  that  of  many  others 
who  perifhed  in  the  ruins  of  Troy;  but  the  aged 
Priam  was  prefent  when  this  laft  of  his  fons  was 
Fain  ; and  the  agonies  of  grief  and  forrow  force 
the  parent  from  his  retreat,  to  fall  by  the  hand 
that  fired  the  blood  of  his  child.  T he  pathetic  of 
Homer  confifts  in  exhibiting  the  force  of  affec- 
tions, not  in  exciting  mere  terror  and  pity;  paf- 
fions  he  has  never  perhaps , in  any  inftance , at- 
tempted to  raife. 

With  this  tendency  to  kindle  into  enthufiafm, 
with  this  command  over  the  heart,  with  the  plea- 
fure  that  attends  its  emotions,  and  with  all  its 
effeds  in  meriting  confidence,  and  procuring  efteem, 
it  is  not  furprifing,  that  a principle  of  humanity 
fhould  give  the  tone  to  our  commendations  and 
our  cenfures,  and  even  where  it  is  hindered  from 
di reding  our  condud,  fhould  ftill  give  to  the 
jnind,  on  refledion , its  knowledge  of  what  is 
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definable  in  the  human  character.  What  haft  thou 
done  with  thy  brother  Abel?  was  the  firft  expoftu- 
Jation  in  behalf  of  morality;  and  if  the  firft  anfwer 
has  been  often  repeated , mankind  have  notwith- 
ftandxng,  in  one  fenfe,  fufficiently  acknowledged 
the  charge  of  their  nature.  They  have  felt,  they 
have  talked , and  even  aded , as  the  keepers  of 
their  fellow  - creatures : they  have  made  the  in- 
dications of  candour  and  mutual  affedion  the  teft 
of  what  is  meritorious  and  amiable  in  the  charac- 
ters of  men:  they  have  made  cruelty  and  op- 
preflion  the  principal  objects  of  their  indignation 
and  rage:  even  while  the  head  is  occupied  with 
projects  of  intereft  , the  heart  is  often  feduced 
into  friendfliip;  and  while  bufinefs  proceeds  on 
the  maxims  of  felf-prefervation , the  carelefs  hour 
is  employed  in  gene\’ofity  and  kindnefs. 

Hence  the  rule  by  which  men  commonly  jndge 
of  external  adions,  is  taken  from  the  fuppofed 
influence  offuch  adions  on  the  general  good.  To 
abftain  from  harm,  is  the  great  law  of  natural 
juftice ; to  diffufe  happinefs  , is  the  law  of  mora- 
lity; and  when  we  cenfure  the  conferring  a favour 
on  one  or  a few  at  the  expence  of  many,  we  re- 
fer to  public  utility,  as  the  great  objed  at  which 
the  adions  of  men  fliould  be  aimed. 

After  all,  it  muft  be  confefted,  that  if  a prin- 
ciple  of  affedion  to  mankind , be  the  bafis  of  our 
moral  approbation  and  diflike,  we  fometimes  pro- 
ceed in  diftributing  applaufe  or  cenfure,  without 
precifely  attending  to  the  degree  in  which  our 
fellow -creatures  are  hurt  or  obliged  ; and  that. 
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befides  the  virtues  of  candour,  friendship,  gene- 
rofity  , and  public  Spirit,  which  bear  an  immediate 
reference  to  this  principle  , there  are  others  which 
may  feem  to  derive  their  commendation  from  a 
different  fource.  Temperance,  prudence,  forti- 
tude, are  thofe  qualities  likewife  admired  from  a 
principle  of  regard  to  our  felknv-creatures  ? Why 
not,  fince  they  render  men  happy  in  themfelves, 
and  ufeful  to  others?  He  who  is  qualified  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  neither  a fot,  a 
fool,  nor  a coward.  Can  it  be  more  clearly  ex- 
prefied  , that  temperance  , prudence  , and  forti- 
tude, are  neceffary  to  the  character  we  love  and 
admire?  I know  well  why  I Should  wifh  for  them 
in  rriyfelf;  and  why  likewife  I Should  wifii  for 
them  in  my  friend,  and  in  every  perfon , who  is 
an  object  of  my  affection.  But  to  what  purpofe 
feek  for  reafons  of  approbation , where  qualities 
are  fo  neceffary  to  our  happinefs,  and  fo  great  a 
part  in  the  perfection  of  our  nature?  We  muft 
ceafe  to  efteem  ourfelves , and  to  diftinguifh  what 
is  excellent , when  fuch  qualifications  incur  our 
negleCt. 

A perfon  of  an  affectionate  mind,  poffeffed  of  a 
maxim,  that  he  himfelf  as  an  individual,  is  no 
more  than  a part  of  the  whole  that  demands  his 
regard,  has  found,  in  that  principle,  a Sufficient 
foundation  for  all  the  virtues;  for  a contempt  of 
animal  pleafures , that  would  fupplant  his  princi- 
pal enjoyment;  for  an  equal  contempt  of  danger 
or  pain , that  come  to  ftop  his  purfuits  of  public 
good.  “ A vehement  and  Ready  affeCtion  magni- 
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« fies  its  object , and  lefTens  every  difficulty  or 
“ danger  that  ftands  in  the  way.”  cc  Afk  thofe 
fl  who  have  been  in  love  , ” fays  Epictetus , ct  they 
“ will  know  that  I fpeak  truth.” 

“I  have  before  me,”  fays  another  eminent  mo- 
ralift*,  ccan  idea  ofjuftice,  which,  if  I could  fol- 
tc  low  in  every  inftance , I fhould  think  myfelf  the 
cc  molt  happy  of  men.”  And  it  is,  of  confe- 
quence  to  their  happinefs,  as  well  as  to  their  con- 
duct, if  thofe  can  be  disjoined  , that  men  ffiould 
have  this  idea  properly  formed:  it  is  perhaps  but 
another  name  for  that  good  of  mankind  , which 
the  virtuous  are  engaged  to  promote.  If  virtue 
be  the  fupreme  good  , its  beft  and  mod  fignal 
cffedl  is,  to  communicate  and  diffufe  itlelf. 

To  diftinguifh  men  by  the  difference  of  their 
moral  qualities,  to  efpoufe  one  party  from  a fenfe 
of  juftice,  to  oppofe  another  even  with  indigna- 
tion when  excited  by  iniquity,  are  the  common 
indications  of  probity,  and  the  operations  of  an 
animated , upright , and  generous  fpirit.  To  guard 
againft  unjuft  partialities,  and  ill-grounded  anti- 
pathies; to  maintain  that  compofure  of  mind, 
which,  without  impairing  its  fenlibility  or  ardour, 
proceeds  in  every  inftance  with  difcernment  and 
penetration  , are  the  marks  of  a vigorous  and  cul- 
tivated fpirit.  To  be  able  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  fuch  a fpirit  through  all  the  varieties  of  human 
life,  and  with  a mind  always  mafter  of  itlelf , in 
profperity  or  adverfity,  and  polleffed  of  all  it$ 
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abilities,  when  the  fubjects  in  hazard  are  life,  or 
freedom  , as  much  as  in  treating  fmnple  queltions 
of  intereft,  are  the  triumphs  of  magnanimity,  and 
true  elevation  of  mind.  w The  event  of  the  day 
“ is  decided.  Draw  this  javelin  from  my  body 
« now,”  faid  Epaminondas,  and  let  me  bleed. ” 

In  what  fituation,  or  by  what  inftruction,  is 
th  is  wonderful  character  to  be  formed?  Is  it  found 
in  the  nurferies  of  affectation , pertnefs , and  vanity , 
from  which  faffiion  is  propagated  , and  the  genteel 
is  announced?  in  great  and  opulent  cities,  where 
men  vie  with  each  other  in  equipage,  drefs,  and 
the  reputation  of  fortune  ? Is  it  within  the  admired 
precindts  of  a court,  where  we  may  learn  to  fmile 
without  being  pleafed , to  carefs  without  affection , 
to  wound  with  the  fecret  weapons  of  envy  and  jea- 
loufy , and  to  reft  our  perfonal  importance  on  cir- 
cumftances  which  we  cannot  always  with  honour 
command  ? No  : but  in  a fituation  where  the  great 
fentiments  of  the  heart  are  awakened;  where  the 
characters  of  men,  not  their  fituations  and  fortu- 
nes,  are  the  principal  diftindtion  ; where  the  anxie- 
ties of  intereft,  or  vanity,  perifli  in  the  blaze  of 
more  vigorous  emotions;  and  where  the  human 
foul,  having  felc  and  recognifed  its  objects,  like 
an  animal  who  has  tailed  the  blood  of  his  prey , 
cannot  defeend  to  purfuits  that  leave  its  talents 

and  its  force  unemployed. 

Proper  occaffons  alone  operating  on  a railed 
and  a happy  difpofition , may  produce  this  ad- 
mirable effedt,  whilft  mere  inftruction  may  always 
find  mankind  at  a Ipfs  to  comprehend  its  meaning, 
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or  infen fible  to  its  didates.  The  cafe,  however, 
is  not  defperate,  till  we  have  formed  our  fydem 
of  politics,  as  well  as  manners;  till  we  have  fold 
our  freedom  for  titles,  equipage,  and  didindions ; 
till  we  fee  no  merit  hut  profperity  and  power, 
no  difgrace  but  poverty  and  negled.  What  charm 
of  inftrudion  can  cure  the  mind  that  is  tainted 
with  this  diforder  ? What  fyren  voice  can  awaken 
a defire  of  freedom , that  is  held  to  be  meannefs , 
and  a want  of  ambition?  or  what  perfuafion  can 
turn  the  grimace  ofpolitenefs  into  real  fentiments 
of  humanity  and  candour? 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  Happincfs. 

Having  had  under  our  confideration  the  adive 
powers  and  the  moral  qualities  which  didingiiifh 
the  nature  of  man , is  it  dill  necelfary  that  we 
fhould  treat  of  his  happinefs  apart?  i his  figni- 
ficant  term,  the  mod  frequent,  and  the  moft 
familiar,  in  our  converfation  , is,  perhaps,  on 
refledion  , the  lead  underffood.  It  ferves  to 
exprefs  our  fatisfadion  , when  any  delire  is 
gratified  : it  is  pronounced  with  a figh  , when  our 
objed  is  diftant:  it  means  what  we  wifh  to 

obtain,  and  what  we  feldom  flay  to  examine. 
We  eftimate  the  value  of  every  fubjed  by  its 
Utility , and  its  influence  on  happinefs  ; but  w’e 
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think  that  utility  itfelf,  and  happinefs,  require  no 
explanation. 

Those  men  are  commonly  efteemed  the  hap- 
pieffc , whole  defires  are  molt  frequently  gratified. 
But  if,  in  reality,  the  polfeffion  of  what  they 
defire , and  a continued  fruition,  were  requifite 
to  happinefs  , mankind  for  the  mod  part  would 
have  reafon  to  complain  of  their  lot.  What  they 
call  their  enjoyments , are  generally  momentary  f 
and  the  objed  of  fanguine  expedition  , wlieu 
obtained  , no  longer  continues  to  occupy  the 
mind:  a new  pafifion  fticceeds , and  the  imagi'na-* 
tion,  as  before  , is  intent  on  a .diftant  felicity. 

How  many  refledions  of  this  fort  are  fuggefted 
by  melancholy,  or  by ' the  effeds  ' of  that  very 
languor  and  inoccupation  into  which  wre  would 
willingly  fink  , under  the  notion  of  freedom  from 
care  and  trouble? 

When  we  enter  on  a formal  computation  of 
the  enjoyments  or  fufferings  which  are  prepared 
for  mankind,  it  is  a chance  but  we  find  that  pain, 
by  its  intenfenefs,  its  duration,  or  frequency,  is 
greatly  predominant.  T he  adivity  and  eagernefs 
with  which  we  prefs  from  one  ftage  of  life  to 
another,  our  unwillingnefs  to  return  on  the  paths 
we  have  trod  , our  averfion  in  age  to  renew  the 
frolicks  of  youth,  or  to  repeat  in  manhood  the 
amufement-s  of  children,  have  been  accordingly 
(fated  as  proofs,  that  our  memory  of  the  pall, 
and  our  feeling  of  the  prefent,  are  equal  fubjeds 
of  difiike  and  difpleafuifc*. 

* Maupertuis  j EfTai  dc  Moiale. 
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This  conclufion,  however,  like  many  others , 
drawn  from  our  fuppofed  knowledge  of  caufes  , 
does  not  correfpond  with  experience.  In  every 
llreet , in  every  village , in  every  field,  the  greater 
number  ofperfonswe  meet,  carry  an  afpect  that 
is  chearful  or  thoughdefs,  indifferent,  compofed, 
bufy,  or  animated.  The  labourer  whittles  to  his 
team  , and  the  mechanic  is  at  eafe  in  his  calling ; 
the  frolickfome  and  gay  feel  a feries  of  pleafures, 
of  which  we  know  not  the  fource ; even  they 
who  demonftrate  the  miferies  of  human  life,  when 
intent  on  their  argument,  efcape  from  their  for- 
tows,  and  find  a tolerable  pattime  in  proving  that 
men  are  unhappy. 

The  very  terms pleafure  and  pain , perhaps,  are 
equivocal ; but  if  they  are  confined  , as  they  appear 
to  be  in  many  of  our  reafonings , to  the  mere 
fenfations  which  have  a reference  to  external  ob- 
jects , either  in  the  memory  of  the  paft  , the 
feeling  of  the  prefent,  or  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
future,  it  is  a great  error  to  fuppofe  , that  they 
comprehend  all  the  conttituents  of  happinefs  or 
milery;  or  that  the  good  humour  of  an  ordinary 
life  is  maintained  by  the  prevalence  of  thofe  plea- 
fuies,  which  have  their  feparate  names,  and  are, 
on  reflection  , dittin&ly  remembered. 

The  mind , during  the  greater  part  of  its 
exiftence  , is  employed  in  adtive  exertions,  not 
in  merely  attending  to  its  own  feelings  of  pleafure 
01  pain  ; and  the  lift  ofits  faculties  , underftanding, 
memory  , forefight,  fentiment-,  will , and  intention, 
only  contains  the  names  of  its  different  operations. 
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If  , in  the  abfence  of  every  fenfatioh  to  which 
We  commonly  give  the  names  either  of  enjoyment 
or  fufferinq  , our  very  evidence  may  have  its  oppo- 
fite  qualities  of  happinefs  or  mifery;  and  if  what 
we  call  plenfure  or  pain  , occupies  but  a fm all  part 
of  human  life  , compared  to  what  palfes  in  contriv- 
ance and  execution  , in  purfuits  and  expectations, 
in  conduct,  reflection,  and  focial  engagements; 
it  mull  appear,  that  our  active  purfuits,  at  lead 
on  account  of  their  duration,  deferve  the  greater 
part  of  our  attention.  When  their  occafions  have 
failed,  the  demand  is  not  for  pleafure,  but  for 
fomething  to  do ; and  the  very  complaints  of  a 
fufferer  are  not  fo  fure  a mark  of  diflrefs , as  the 
flare  of  the  languid. 

W E feldom , however  , reckon  any  talk  which 
we  are  bound  to  perform,  among  the  blelfings  of 
life.  We  always  aim  at  a period  of  pure  enjoy- 
ment, or  a termination  of  trouble;  and  overlook 
the  fource  from  which  mod  of  our  prefent  fatis- 
factions  are  really  drawn.  Afk  the  bufy,  Wh«>re 
is  the  happinefs  to  which  they  afpire  ? they  will 
anfwer,  perhaps,  That  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
objecd  of  fome  prefent  purfuit.  If  we  afk,  Why 
they  are  not  miferable  in  the  abfence  of  that  hap- 
pinefs? they  will  fay,  That  they  hope  to  attain 
it.  But  is  it  hope  alone  that  fupports  the  mind  in 
the  midd  of  precarious  and  uncertain  profpedls  ? 
and  would  aflurance  of  fuccefs  All  the  intervals  of 
expectation  with  more  pleafing  emotions  ? Give 
the  huntfman  his  prey  , give  thegameder  the  gold 
which  is  daked  on  the  game  , that  the  one  may 

not 
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not  need  to  fatigue  his  perfon  , nor  the  other  to 
perplex  his  mind,  and  both  will  probably  laugh 
at  our  folly:  the  one  will  hake  his  money  anew  , 
that  he  may  be  perplexed ; the  other  will  turn 
his  flag  to  the  field,  that  he  may  hear  the , cry 
of  the  dogs,  and  follow  through  danger  and 
hardQiip.  Withdraw  the  occupations  of  men, 
terminate  their  defires  , exigence  is  a burden , 
and  the  iteration  of  memory  is  a torment. 

The  men  of  this  country,  fays  one  lady, 
ihould  learn  to  fow  and  to  knit;  it  would  hin- 
der their  time  from  being  a burden  to  them- 
felves,  and  to  other  people.  That  is  true,  fays 
another;  for  my  part,  though  I never  look 
abroad  , I tremble  at  the  profpect  of  bad  weather; 
for  then  the  gentlemen  come  mopping  to  us  for 
entertainment;  and  the  fight  of  a hufband  in 
diftrefs , is  but  a melancholy  fpecdacle. 

The  difficulties  and  hardfhips  of  human  life, 
are  fuppofed  to  detract  from  the  goodnefs  of  God; 
yet  many  of  the  paftimes  men  devife  for  them- 
felves  are  fraught  with  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
great  inventor  of  the  game  of  human  life  , knew 
well  how  to  accommodate  the  players.  The 
chances  are  matter  of  complaint : but  if  thefe  were 
removed,  the  game  itfelf  would  no  longer  amufe 
the  parties.  In  devifmg,  or  in  executing  apian, 
in  being  carried  on  the  tide  of  emotion  and  ienti- 
ment , the  mind  feems  to  unfold  its  being,  and 
to  enjoy  itfelf.  Even  where  the  end  and  the 
object  are  known  to  be  of  little  avail,  the  talents 
aijid  the  fancy  are  often  intenfely  applied  , and 
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bufinefs  or  play  may  amufe  them  alike.  We  only 
defire  repofe  to  recruit  our  limited  and  our  waft- 
ing force:  when  bufinefs  fatigues,  amufement 

is  often  but  a change  of  occupation.  We  are  not 
always  unhappy  , even  when  we  complain.  There' 
is  a kind  of  afflidion  which  makes  an  agreeable 
ftate  of  the  mind;  and  lamentation  itfelf  is  fome- 
times  an  expreflion  of  pleafure.  The  painter  and 
the  poet  have  laid  hold  of  this  handle,  and  find, 
among  the  means  of  entertainment , a favourable 
reception  for  works  that  are  compofed  to  awaken 
our  forrows. 

To  ,a  being  of  this  rdefcription  , therefore,  it 
is  a blefting  to  meet  with  incentives  to  adion  , 
whether  in  the  defire  of  pleafure,  or  the  averfion 
to  pain.  His  adivity  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  very  pleafure  he  feeks,  and  languor  a greater 
evil  than  the  fuffering  he  fhuns. 

The  gratifications  of  animal  appetite  are  of 
fhort  duration ; and  fenfuality  is  but  a diftemper 
of  the  mind,  which  ought  to  be  cured  by  remem- 
brance, if  it  were  not  perpetually  inflamed  by 
hope.  The  chace  is  not  more  furely  terminated 
by  the  death  of  the  game,  than  the  joys  of  the 
voluptuary  by  the  means  of  completing  his  de- 
bauch. As  a band  of  fociety,  as  a matter  of  dif- 
tant  purfuit,  the  objeds  of  fenfe  make  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  fyftcm  of  human  life.  They 
lead  us  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  nature,  in  pre- 
ferving  the  individual , and  in  perpetuating  the' 
fpecies:  but  to  rely  on  their  life  as  a principal 
conftituent  of  happinefs,  \yere  an  error  in  fpecu- 
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Jation  , and  would  be  dill  more  an  error  in  pradice. 
Even  the  matter  of  the  feraglio  , for  whom  all  the 
treafures  of  empire  are  extorted  from  the  hoards 
of  its  frighted  inhabitants,  for  whom  alone  the 
choiceft  emerald  and  the  diamond  are  drawn  from 
the  mine,  for  whom  every  breeze  is  enriched 
with  perfumes,  for  whom  beauty  is  affembled  from 
every  quarter,  and,  animated  by  paffions  that  ripen 
under  the  vertical  fun  , is  confined  to  the  grate  for 
his  ufe , is  ftill,  perhaps,  more  wretched  than  tin* 
very  herd  of  the  people,  whole  labours  and  pro- 
perties are  devoted  to  relieve  him  of  trouble, 
and  to  procure  him  enjoyment. 

Sensuality  is  eafily  overcome  by  any  of  the 
habits  of  purfuit  which  ufually  engage  an  adive 
mind.  When  curiofity  is  awake,  or  when  paffion 
is  excited , even  in  the  midft  of  the  feaft  when 
converfation  grows  warm , grows  jovial , or  fe- 
rious,  the  pleafures  of  the  table  we  know  are  for- 
gotten. The  boy  contemns  them  for  play,  and 
the  man  of  age  declines  them  for  bufinefs. 

When  we  reckon  the  circumftances  that  corre- 
fpond  to  the  nature  of  any  animal,  or  to  that  of 
man  in  particular,  fuch  as  fafety , Ihelter,  food, 
and  the  other  means  of  enjoyment  or  prefervation , 
we  fometimes  think  that  we  have  found  a fen- 
ttble  and  a folid  foundation  on  which  to  reft  his 
felicity.  But  thofe  who  are  leaft  difpofed  to  mo- 
ralize, obferve,  that  happinefs  is  not  conneded 
with  fortune  , although  fortune  includes  at  once 
all  the  means  of  fubfittence  , and  the  means  of 
fenfual  indulgence.  The  circumttances  that  require 
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abftinence , courage,  and  conduct  , expofe  us  to 
hazard,  and  are  in  defcription  of  the  painful  kind; 
yet  the  able,  the  brave,  and  the  ardent,  feem 
mod  to  enjoy  themfelves  when  placed  in  the-, 
midd  of  difficulties  , and  obliged  to  employ  the 
powers  they  polfefs. 

Spinola  being  told  , that  Sir  Francis  Vere  died 
of  having  nothing  to  do  , faid.  cc  That  was  enough 
tc  to  kill  a general*.”  How  many  are  there  to 
jkvhom  war  itfelf  is  a padimc,  who  chufe  the  life 
of  a foldier  , expofed  to  dangers  and  continued 
fatigues ; of  a mariner  , in  conflict  with  every 
hardfhip;  and  bereft  of  every  conveniency;  of 
a politician,  whofe  fport  is  the  conduct  of  parties 
and  factions  ; and  who,  rather  than  be  idle  , will 
do  the  bufmefs  of  men  and  of  nations  for  whom 
he  has  not  the  fmalled  regard.  Such  men  do  not 
chufe  pain  as  preferable  to  pleafure,  but  they  are 
incited  by  a reftlefs  difpofition  to  make  continued 
exertions  of  capacity  and  refolution;  they  triumph 
in  the  midft  of  their  ftruggles;  they  droop,  and 
they  languifli , when  the  occaiion  of  their  labour 
has  ceafed. 

What  was  enjoyment,  in  the  fenfe  of  that 
youth,  who,  according  to  Tacitus ,’  [loved  dan- 
ger itfelf,  not  die  rewards  of  courage  ? What 
is  the  profpeef  of  pleafure,  when  the  found  of 
the  horn  or  the  trumpet,  the  cry  of  the  dogs, 
or  the  {flout  of  war  , awaken  the  ardour  of  the 
fportfman  and  the  foldier  ? The  mod  animating 
occaliojis  of  human  hie , are  calls  to  danger  and 

* Life  of  Lord  Herbert. 
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hardfhip  , not  invitations  to  fafety  and  eafe:  and 
man  himfelf,  in  his  excellence  | is  not  an  animal 
of  pleafure  , nor  deftined  merely  to  enjoy  what 
the  elements  bring  to  his  ufe ; but, -like  his  aflo- 
ciates,  the  dog  and  the  horfe,  to  follow  the  ex- 
ercifes  of  his  nature  , in  preference  to  what  are 
called  its  enjoyments  ; to  pine  in  the  lap  of  eafe 
and  of  affluence  , and  to  exult  in  the  midft  of 
alarms  that  feem  to  threaten  his  being.  In  all 
which,  his  difpofition  to  a&ion  only  keeps  pace 
with  the  variety  of  powers  with  which  he  is  fur- 
nilhed,  and  the  moft  refpectable  attributes  of  his 
nature , magnanimity , fortitude  and  wifdom  , carry 
a manifeft  reference  to  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  is  deftined  to  ftruggle. 

If  animal  pleafure  becomes  infipid  when  the 
fpirit  is  roufed  by  a different  object  • it  is  well 
known  likewife,  that  the  fenfe  of  pain  is  prevent- 
ed by  any  vehement  affection  of  the  foul.  Wounds 
received  in  a heat  of  paffion  , in  the  hurry,  the 
ardour  , or  confternation  of  battle  are  never  felt 
till  the  ferment  of  the  mind  fubfides.  Even  tor- 
ments, deliberately  applied  , and  indultrioufly  pro- 
longed ,p  are  born  with  firmnefs  , and  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  eafe,  when  the  mind  is  poffeffed  with 
fome  vigorous  fentiment , whether  of  religion,  en- 
thufiafm  , or  love  to  mankind.  The  continued 
mortifications  of  fuperftitious  devotees  in  feveral 
ages  of  the  Chriftian  church;  the  wild  penances, 
ftill  voluntarily  borne,  during  many  years  , by 
the  religionifts  of  the  eaft;  the  contempt  in  which 
famine  and  torture  are  held  by  moft  favags 
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nations ; the  chearful  or  obftinate  patience  of  the 
foldier  in  the  held;  the  hardfhips  endured  by  the 
fponfman  in  his  pa  ft  i me , fhow  how  much  we  may 
err  in  computing  the  miferies  of  men,  from  the 
meafures  of  trouble  and  of  buffering  they  feem 
to  incur.  And  if  there  be  a refinement  in  affirm- 
ing, that  their  happinefs  is  not  to  be  meafured  by 
the  contrary  enjoyments,  it  is  a refinement  which 
was  made  by  Regulus  and  Cincinnatus  before  the 
date  of  philofophy.  Fabricius  knew  it  while  he 
had  heard  arguments  only  on  the  oppofite  fide*: 
It  is  a refinement,  which  every  boy  knows  at  his 
play  , and  every  favage  confirms , when  he  looks 
from  his  foreft  on  the  pacific  city,  and  fcorns  the 
plantation,  whofe  mailer  he  cares  not  to  imitate. 

Man,  it  mud  beconfeffed,  notwithftanding  all 
this  activity  of  his  mind,  is  an  animal  in  the  full 
extent  of  that  defignation.  When  the  body  fickens, 
the  mind  droops;  and  when  the  blood  ceafes  to 
flow , the  foul  takes  its  departure.  Charged  with 
the  care  of  his  prefervation , admoniflied  by  a 
fenfe  of  pleafure  or  pain,  and  guarded  by  an  in- 
ftindive  fear  of  death  , nature  has  not  intruded 
his  fafety  to  the  mere  vigilance  of  his  underftand- 
ing,  nor  to  the  government  of  his  uncertain  re- 
fledions. 

The  diftindion  betwixt  mind  and  body  is  fol- 
lowed by  confequences  of  the  greatefl  importance  ; 
but  the  facts  to  which  we  now  refer,  are  not  found- 
ed on  any  tenets  whatever.  They  are  equally 
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true,  whether  we  admit  or  rejed  the  didindion 
in  quedion,  or  whether  we  fuppofe,  that  this 
living  agent  is  formed  of  one,  or  is  an  affemblage 
of  feparate  natures.  And  the  materialid,  by  treat- 
ing of  man  as  of  an  engine,  cannot  make  any 
change  in  the  date  of  his  hidory.  He  is  a being, 
who,  by  a multiplicity  of  vifible  organs,  per- 
forms a variety  of  fundions.  He  bends  his  joints, 
contrads  or  relaxes  his  mufcles  in  our  fight.  He 
continues  the  beating  of  the  heart  in  his  bread, 
and  the  flowing  of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  his 
frame.  He  performs  other  operations  which  we 
cannot  refer  to  any  corporeal  organ.  He  per- 
ceives, he  recolleds,  and  forecafts  ; he  d e fires  , 
and  he  fihuns;  he  admires,  and  contemns.  He 
enjoys  his  pleafures,  or  he  endures  his  pain.  All 
thefe  different  fundions , in  fome  meafure , go 
well  or  ill  together.  When  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  languid,  the  mufcles  relax,  the  under- 
danding  is  tardy,  and  the  fancy  is  dull:  when 
diffemper  affails  him , the  phyfician  mud  attend 
no  lefs  to  what  he  thinks,  than  to  what  he  eats, 
and  examine  the  returns  of  his  paffion , together 
with  the  ffrokes  of  his  pulfe. 

With  all  his  fagacity,  his  precautions,  and  his 
indinds,  which  are  given  to  preferve  his  being, 
he  partakes  in  the  fate  of  other  animals,  and  feems 
to  be  formed  only  that  he  may  die.  Myriads 
perifli  before  they  reach  the  perfedion  of  their 
kind;  and  the  individual,  with  an  option  to  owe 
the  prolongation  of  his  temporary  courfe  to  re- 
folution  and  gondud,  or  to  abjed  fear,  frequently 
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chufes  the  latter,  and  by  a habit  of  timidity,  em- 
bitters the  life  he  is  fo  intent  to  preferve. 

Man,  however,  at  times,  exempted  from  this 
mortifying  lot , feems  to  act  without  any  regard 
to  the  length  of  his  period.  When  he  thinks  in- 
tenfely , or  defires  with  ardour,  pleafures  and 
pains  from  any  other  quarter  afTail  him  in  vain. 
Even  in  his  dying  hour,  the  mufcles  acquire  a 
tone  from  his  fpirit,  and  the  mind  feems  to  de- 
part in  its  vigour,  and  in  the  midft  of  a ftruggle 
to  obtain  the  recent  aim  of  its  toils.  Muley  Mo- 
luck,  borne  on  his  litter,  and  fpent  with  difeafe, 
ftill  fought  the  battle  , in  the  midft  of  which  he 
expired;  and  the  laft  effort  he  made,  with  a finger 
on  his  lips,  was  a fignal  to  conceal  his  death 
The  precaution,  perhaps,  of  all  which  he  had 
hitherto  taken , the  moft  neceffary  to  prevent  a 
defeat. 

Can  no  reflections  aid  us  in  acquiring  this  habit 
of  the  foul , fo  ufeful  in  carrying  us  through 
many  of  the  ordinary  fcenes  of  life?  If  we  fay, 
that  they  cannot,  the  reality  of  its  happinefs  is 
not  the  lefs  evident.  The  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans confidered  contempt  of  pleafure , endurance 
of  pain,  and  negled  of  life,  as  eminent  qualities 
of  a man , and  a principal  fubjed  of  difcipline. 
They  trufted,  that  the  vigorous  fpirit  would  find 
worthy  objeds  on  which  to  employ  its  force; 
and  that  the  firft  ftep  towards  a refolute  choice 
of  fuch  objeds  was  to  fhake  off  the  meannefs  of 
a folicitous  and  timorous  mind. 


* Vertot’s  Revolutions  of  Portugal, 
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Mankind,  in  general,  have  courted  occafions 
to  difplay  their  courage,  and  frequently,  in  fearch 
of  admiration,  have  prefented  a fpedacle,  which 
to  thofe  who  have  ceafed  to  regard  fortitude  on 
its  own  account,  becomes  a fubjed  of  horror. 
Scevola  held  his  arm  in  the  fire,  to  fhake  the  foul 
of  Porfenna.  The  favage  inures  his  body  to  the 
torture,  that  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  may  exult 
over  his  enemy.  Even  the  Muffulman  tears  his 
fiefh  to  win  the  heart  of  his  miftrefs , and  comes 
in  gaiety,  (beaming  with  blood,  to  fhe\v  that 
he  deferves  her  effceem  *. 

Some  nations  carry  the  pradice  of  infliding,  or 
of  fporting  with  pain,  to  a degree  that  is  either 
cruel  or  abfurd ; others  regard  every  profped  of 
bodily  differing  as  the  greateft  of  evils;  and  in 
the  muift  of  their  troubles  , imbitter  every  real 
afflidion,  with  the  terrors  of  a feeble  and  dejed- 
ed  imagination,  We  are  not  bound  to  anfwer 
for  the  follies  of  either,  nor,  in  treating  a quef- 
tion  which  relates  to  the  nature  of  man,  make  an 
eflimate  of  its  flrength , or  its  weaknefs,  from 
the  habits  or  apprehenfions  peculiar  to  any  na- 
tion or  age, 

* betters  of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  M y V 
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SECT.  VIII. 


The  f{tme  fubjefl  continued. 


Hoever  has  compared  together  the  different 
conditions  and  manners  of  men  . under  va- 
rieties of  education  or  fortune,  will  be  fatisfied, 
that  mere  fituation  does  not  conftitute  their  hap- 
pinefs  or  mifery;  nor  a diverfity  of  external  ob- 
fervances  imply  any  oppofition  of  fentiments  on 
the  fubjed  of  morality.  They  exprefs  their  kind- 
nefs  and  their  enmity  in  different  adions ; but 
kindnefs  or  enmity  is  Hill  the  principal  article  of 
confideration  in  human  life.  They  engage  in  dif- 
ferent purfuits , or  acquiefce  in  different  condi- 
tions ; but  ad  from  paffions  nearly  the  fame. 
There  is  no  precife  meafure  of  accommodation 
required  to  fuit  their  conveniency , nor  any  de- 
gree of  danger  or  fafety  under  which  they  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  ad.  Courage  and  generofity, 
fear  and  envy,  are  not  peculiar  to  any  ftation  or 
order  of  men;  nor  is  there  any  condition  in  which 
fome  of  the  human  race  have  not  fhewn  , that  it 
is  poffible  to  employ,  with  propriety,  the  talents 
and  virtues  of  their  fpecies. 

What,  then,  is  that  myfterious  thing  called 
JJappinefs , which  may  have  place  in  fuch  a 
variety  of  ftations , and  to  which  circumftances 
in  one  age  or  nation  thought  neceffary,  are  in 
another  held  to  be  deftrudive  or  of  no  effed  ? 
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It  is  not  the  fucceffion  of  mere  animal  pleafures, 
which,  apart  from  the  occupation  or  the  company 
in  which  they  engage  us,  can  fill  up  but  a few 
: moments  in  human  life.  On  too  frequent  a re- 
ipetition,  thofe  pleafures  turn  to  fatiety  and  dif- 
;guft;  they  tear  the  conftitution  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  excels,  and,  like  the  lightning  of 
night,  only  ferve  to  darken  the  gloom  through 
which  they  occafionally  break.  Happinefs  is  not 
that  ft  ate  of  repofe,  or  that  imaginary  freedom 
ifrom  care,  which  at  a diftance  is  fo  frequent  an 
objed  of  defire , but  with  its  approach  brings  a 
;tedium  , or  a languor,  more  unfupportable  than 
pain  itfelf.  If  the  preceding  obfervations  on  this 
Ifubjed  be  juft,  it  arifes  more  from  the  purfuit , 
than  from  the  attainment  of  any  end  whatever; 
and  in  every  new  fituation  to  which  we  arrive , 
even  in  the  courfe  of  a profperous  life,  it  de- 
fends more  on  the  degree  in  which  our  minds 
are  properly  employed,  than  it  does  on  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  we  are  deftined  to  ad,  on 
the  materials  which  are  placed  in  our  hands , or 
the  tools  with  which  we  are  furnilhed. 

If  this  be  confeffed  in  refped  to  that  clafs  of 
purfuits  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of 
arrwfemcnt , and  which,  in  the  cafe  of  men  who 
are  commonly  deemed  the  mod  happy,  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  human  life,  we  may  ap- 
prehend, that  it  holds,  much  more  than  is 
commonly  fufpedcd  , in  many  cafes  of  bufi- 
inefs,  where  the  end  to  be  gained,  and  not 
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the  occupation , is  fuppofed  to  have  the  princi- 
pal value. 

The  rnifer  himfelf,  we  are  told,  can  fometimes 
confider  the  care  of  his  wealth  as  a paflime,  and 
has  challenged  his  heir , to  have  more  pleafure 
in  fpending,  than  he  in  amaffing  his  fortune. 
With  this  degree  of  indifference  to  what  may  be 
the  conduct  of  others  ; with  this  confinement  of 
his  care  to  what  he  has  chofen  as  his  own  pro- 
vince , more  efpecially  if  he  has  conquered  in 
himfelf  the  paffions  of  jealoufy  and  envy,  which 
tear  the  covetous  mind ; why  may  not  the  man 
whole  object  is  money , be  underflood  to  lead  a, 
life  of  amufement  and  pleafure,  not  only  more 
entire  than  that  of  the  fpend  thrift,  but  even  as 
much  as  the  virtuofo  , the  fcholar,  the  man  of 
tafle , or  any  of  that  clafs  of  perfons  who  have 
found  out  a method  of  palling  their  leifure  with- 
out offence , and  to  whom  the  acquifitions  made, 
or  the  works  produced , in  their  feveral  ways , 
perhaps , are  as  ufelefs  as  the  bag  to  the  mifer , 
or  the  counter  to  thofe  who  play  from  mere  dif- 
fipation  at  any  game  of  fkill  or  of  chance? 

We  are  foon  tired  of  diverfions  that  do  not 
approach  to  the  nature  of  bufinefs , that  is,  that 
do  not  engage  fome  paflfion,  or  give  an  exercife 
proportioned  to  our  talents , and  our  faculties. 
The  chace  and  the  gaming-table  have  each  their 
dangers  and  difficulties,  to  excite  and  employ  the 
mind.  All  games  of  contention  animate  our 
emulation  , and  give  a fpecies  of  party- zeal. 
The  mathematician  is  only  to  be  amufed  with 
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intricate  problems,  the  lawyer  and  the  cafnift 
with  cafes  'that  try  their  fubtilty  , and  occupy 
their  judgment. 

The  defire  of  adive  engagements,  like  every 
other  natural  appetite,  may  be  carried  to  excefs; 
and  men  may  debauch  in  amufements,  as  well  as 
in.  the  ufe  of  wine,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors. 
At  firft,  a trifling  flake,  and  the  occupation  of 
a moderate  paflion , may  have  ferved  to  amufe 
the  gamefter;  but  when  the  drug  becomes  fami- 
liar, it  fails  to  produce  its  effed;  the  play 
is  made  deep,  and  the  interefl  increafed , to 
awaken  his  attention  ; he  is  carried  on  by  de- 
grees , and  in  the  end  comes  to  feek  for  amufe- 
ment,  and  to  find  it  only' in  thofe  paffions  of 
anxiety,  hope,  and  defpair , which  are  roufed  by 
the  hazard  into  which  he  has  thrown  the  whole 
of  his  fortunes. 

If  men  can  thus  turn  their  amufements  into  a 
fcene  more  ferious  and  interefting  than  that  of 
buflnefs  itfelf,  it  will  be  difficult  to  aflign  a 
reafon,  why  buflnefs,  and  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  human  life,  independent  of  any  diflant 
confequences  or  future  events,  may  not  be  chofen 
as  an  amufement,  and  adopted  on  account  of  the 
paftime  they  bring.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
foundation  on  which,  without  the  aid  of  reflec- 
tion, the  contented  and  the  chearful  have  refled 
the  gaiety  of  their  tempers.  It  is  perhaps  the 
moft  folid  bafis  of  fortitude  which  any  reflection 
can  lay;  and  happinefs  itfell  is  fecured  by  mak- 
ing a certain  fpecies  of  conduct  our  amufement; 
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and,  by  confidering  life  in  the  general  eftimate 
of  its  value , as  well  as  on  every  particular 
occafion , as  a mere  fcene  for  the  exercife  of 
the  mind,  and  the  engagements  of  the  heart. 
<c  I will  try  and  attempt  every  thing,”  fays  Bru- 
tus , “ I will  never  ceafe  to  recal  my  country 
“ from  this  ftate  of  iervility.  If  the  event  be 
C{  favourable,  it  will  prove  matter  of  joy  to  us 
cc  all;  If  not,  yet  I,  notwithftanding , fhall  re- 
“ joice.  ” Why  rejoice  in  a difappointment  ? Why 
not  be  dejected , when  his  country  was  over- 
whelmed? Becaufe  forrow , perhaps,  and  dejec- 
tion , can  do  no  good.  Nay  , but  they  muft  be 
endured  when  they  come.  And  whence  fhould 
they  come  to  me?  might  the  Roman  fay;  1 
have  followed  my  mind  , and  can  follow  it  (till. 
Events  may  have  changed  the  fituation  in  which 
I am  deftined  to  ad;;  but  can  they  hinder  my 
ading  the  part  of  a man  ? Shew  me  a fituation 
in  which  a man  can  neither  ad  nor  die,  and  I 
will  own  he  is  wretched. 

Whoever  has  the  force  of  mind  fteadily  to 
view  human  life  under  this  afped,  has  only  to 
chufe  well  his  occupations,  in  order  to  command 
that  ftate  of  enjoyment,  and  freedom  of  foul, 
which  probably  conftitute  the  peculiar  felicity 
to  which  his  adive  nature  is  deftined. 

The  difpofitions  of  men,  and  confequently 
their  occupations,  are  commonly  divided  into 
two  principal  claffes;  the  felfifli , and  the  focial. 
The  hrft  are  indulged  in  folitude ; and  if  they 
carry  a reference  to  mankind  , it  is  that'  of  emu- 
lation , competition , and  enmity.  The  fecond 
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incline  ns  to  live  with  our  fellow  - creatures , and 
to  do  them  good ; they  tend  to  unite  the  mem- 
bers of  fociety  together ; they  terminate  in  a 
mutual  participation  of  their  cares  and  enjoy- 
ments , and  render  the  prefence  of  men  an  occa- 
fion  of  |oy.  Under  this  clafs  may  be  enumerated 
the  paffions  of  the  fexes,  the  affedions  of  parents 
and  children,  general  humanity,  or  fxngular  at- 
tachments; above  all,  that  habit  of  the  foul  by 
which  we  confider  ourfelves  as  but  a part  of 
fome  beloved  community,  and  as  but  individual 
members  of  fome  fociety,  whofe  general  welfare 
is  to  us  the  fupreme  objed  of  zeal , and  the 
great  rule  of  our  condud.  This  affedion  is 
a principle  of  candour , which  knows  no  partial 
diftindions,  and  is  confined  to  no  bounds:  it 
may  extend  its  effeds  beyond  our  perfonal  ac- 
quaintance; it  may,  in  the  mind,  and  in  thought, 
at  lead,  make  us  feel  a relation  to  the  univerfe, 
and  to  the  whole  creation  of  God,  “ Shall  any 
cc  one ,”  fays  Antoninus , “ love  the  city  of  Ce- 
“ crops,  and  you  not  love  the  city  of  God?” 

No  emotion  of  the  heart  is  indifferent.  It  is 
either  an  ad  of  vivacity  and  joy , or  a feel- 
ing of  fadnefs;  a tranfport  of  pleafure  or  a con- 
vulfion  of  anguifh : and  the  exercifes  of  our  dif- 
ferent difpofitions  , as  well  as  their  gratifications, 
are  likely  to  prove  matter  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance to  our  happinefs  or  mifery. 

Tut  individual  is  charged  with  the  care  of  his 
animal  prefervation.  He  may  exilt  in  folitude, 
and,  far  removed  from  fociety,  perform  many 
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functions  of  fenfe , imagination,  and  reafon.  He 
is  even  rewarded  for  the  proper  difcharge  of 
thofe  functions ; and  all  the  natural  exercifes 
which  relate  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  to  his  fellow- 
creatures,  not  only  occupy  without  diftrelling 
him,  but,  in  many  inftances , are  attended  with 
pofitive  pleafures,  and  fill  up* the  hours  of  life 
with  agreeable  occupation. 

There  is  a degree,  however,  in  which  we 
fuppofe  that  the  care  of  ourfelves  becomes  a 
fource  of  painful  anxiety  and  cruel  pafifions;  in 
which  it  degenerates  into  avarice,  vanity,  or 
pride;  and  in  which,  by  foftering  habits  of  jea- 
loufy  and  envy,  of  fear  and  malice,  it  becomes 
as  deftructive  of  our  own  enjoyments,  as  it  is 
hoftile  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  This  evil , 
however,  is  not  to  be  charged  upon  any  excels 
in  the  care  of  ourfelves,  but  upon  a mere  mif- 
take  in  the  choice  of  our  objects.  We  look 
abroad  for  a happinefs  which  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  qualities  of  the  heart:  we  think  ourfelves 
dependent  on  accidents ; and  are  therefore  kept 
in  fufpenfe  and  folicitude : we  think  ourfelves 
dependent  on  the  will  of  other  men;  and  are. 
therefore  fervile  and  timid  : we  think  our  felicity  is 
placed  in  fubjefts  for  which  our  fellow -creatures 
are  .rivals  and  competitors;  and  in  purfuit 
of  happinefs,  we  engage  in  thofe  fcenes  of  emu- 
lation , envy,  hatred,  animofity,  and  revenge, 
that  lead  to  the  higheft  pitch  of  difirefs.  We  aft, 
in  fliort , as  if  to  preferve  ourfelves  were  to  re- 
tain our  weaknefj , and  perpetua.e  our  fu  fie  rings. 

We 
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We  charge  the  ills  of  a diftempered  ima- 
gination, and  a corrupt  heart,  to  the  account  of 
cur  fellow -creatures , to  whom  we  refer  the 
pangs  of  our  disappointment  or  malice ; and 
while  we  fofter  our  mifery  * are  furprifld  that 
the  care  of  ourfelves  is  attended  with  iio  better 
effects.  But  he  who  remembers  that  he  is  by- 
nature  a rational  being,  and  a member  of  fociety; 
that  to  preferve  himfelf  > is  to  preferve  his  reafon* 
and  to  preferve  the  bell:  feelings  of  his  heart; 
will  encounter  with  none  of  thefe  inconv'eniencies; 
and  in  the.  care  of  himfelf,  will  find  fubjeds 
only  of  fatisfadion  and  triumph. 

The  divifion  of  our  appetites  into  benevolent 
and  felfifti,  has  probably,  in  fome  degree,  helped 
to  mi  (lead  our  apprehenfion  on  the  fubjed  Of  per- 
fonal  enjoyment  and  private  good ; and  our  zeal  to 
prove  that  virtue  is  difinterefted , has  not  greatly1 
promoted  its  caufe.  The  gratification  of  a felfifh 
defire,  it  is  thought,  brings  advantage  or  pleafure 
to  ourfelves;  that  of  benevolence  terminates  in  the 
i pleafure  or  advantage  of  others:  whereas  * in 

reality,  the  gratification  of  every  defire  is  a per- 
fonal  enjoyment,  and  its  value  being  proportioned 
to  the  particular  quality  or  force  of  the  fentimentj 
• it  may  happen  that  the  fame  perfon  may  reap  a 
greater  advantage  from  the  good  fortune  he  has 
procured  to  another,  than  from  that  he  has  obtain- 
ed for  himfelf. 

W HILfe  the  gratifications  of  benevolence  there- 
I fore,  are  as  much  our  own  as  thofe  of  any  other 
I defire  whatever,  the  mere  exercifes  of  this  difpofi- 
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tion  are,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  confidered  as 
the  firffc  and  the  principal  condituent  of  human 
happinefs.  Every  act  of  kindnefs,  or  of  care,  in 
the  parent  to  his  child;  every  emotion  of  the  heart, 
in  friendfbip  or  in  love,  in  public  zeal,  or  general 
humanity  , are  fo  many  acts  of  enjoyment  and  fatis- 
fadion.  Pity  itfelf,  and  companion,  even  grief  and 
melancholy,  when  grafted  on  fome  tender  affedion, 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  dock;  and  if  they  are 
not  pofitive  pleafures , are  at  lead  pains  of  a pecu- 
liar nature,  which  we  do  not  even  wifh  to  exchange 
but  for  a very  real  enjoyment,  obtained  in  relieving 
our  objed.  Even  extremes,  in  this  clafs  of  our 
difpodtions,  as  they  are  the  reverfe  of  hatred , 
envy  , and  malice,  fo  they  are  never  attended  with 
thofc  excruciating  anxieties,  jealoudes,  and  fears, 
which  tear  the  intereded  mind;  or  if,  in  reality, 
any  ill  padion  arife  from  a pretended  attachment 
to  our  fellow- creatures , that  attachment  may  be. 
fafely  condemned,  as  not  genuine.  If  we  be 
didrudful  or  jealous,  our  pretended  affediou  is- 
probably  no  more  than  a defire  of  attention  and 
perfonal  confideration,  a motive  which  frequently 
inclines  us  to  be  conneded  with  our  fellow-crea- 
tures ; but  to  which  we  are  as  frequently  willing 
to  facrifice  their  happinefs.  We  confider  them  as 
the  tools  of  our  vanity,  pleafure,  or  intered;  not 
as  the  parties  on  whom  we  may  bedow  the  effeds 
of  our  good-will , and  our  love. 

A MIND  devoted  to  this  clafs  of  its  affedions, 
being  occupied  with  an  objed  that  may  engage  it 
habitually,  is  not  reduced  to  court  the  amufements 
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or  pleafures  with  which  perfons  of  an  ill  temper 
are  obliged  to  repair  their  difgufts  : and  temper- 
ance becomes  an  eafy  tafk  when  gratifications  of 
fenfe  are  fupplanted  by  thofe  of  the  heart.  Cou- 
rage , too,  is  mod  eafily  affirmed , or  is  rather 
inseparable  from  that  ardour  of  the  mind,  in  fociety, 
friendfhip,  or  in  public  a&ion,  which  makes  us 
forget  fubjecfls  of  perfonal  anxiety  or  fear  , and 
attend  chiefly  to  the  object  of  our  zeal  or  affection, 
not  to  the  trifling  inconveniencies , dangers  , or 
hardfbips,  which  we  ourfelves  may  encounter  in 
driving  to  maintain  it. 

It  fliould  feem,  therefore  , to  be  the  happinefs 
of  man  , to  make  his  focial  difpofitions  the  ruling 
fpring  of  his  occupations;  to  date  himfelf  as  the 
member  of  a community,  for  whofe  general  good 
his  heart  may  glow  with  an  ardent  zeal , to  the 
fuppreflion  of  thofe  perfonal  cares  which  are  the 
foundation  of  painful  anxieties  , fear  , jealoufy  , 
and  envy;  or,  as  Mr.  Pope  expreflfes  the  fame 
fentiment , 

“ Man,  like  the  generous*  vine , fupported  lives; 
“ The  Strength  he  gains , is  from  th’embrace  he 
“ gives  * ” . 

We  commonly  apprehend , that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  kindnefles , and  our  happinefs  to  receive 
them:  but  if,  in  reality,  courage,  and  a heart 
devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind  , arc  the  confti- 
tuents  of  human  felicity  , the  kindnefs  which  is 

* The  fame  maxim  will  apply  throughout  every  part  of 
nature.  To  love , is  to  enjoy  $ leaf ure : To  bate , is  to  be  in  fain. 
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done  infers  a happmefs  m the  perfon  from  ■whom 
it  proceeds,  not  in  him  on  whom  it  is  bellowed; 
and  the  greateft  good  which  men  poffelfed  of 
fortitude  and  generofity  can  procure  to  their 
fellow-creatures , is  a participation  of  this  happy- 
character. 

If  this  be  the  good  of  the  invidual , it  is  like- 
wife  that  of  mankind  ; and  virtue  no  longer  im- 
pofes  a talk  by  which  we  are  obliged  to  bellow 
upon  others  that  good  from  which  we  ourfelvcs 
refrain;  but  fuppofes , in  the  highelt  degree,  as 
pofTeffed  by  ourfelves,  that  Itate  of  felicity  which 
we  are  required  to  promote  in  the  world.  “ You 
“ will  confer  the  greateft  benefit  on  your  city,  ” 
cc  fays  Epicftetus,  not  by  raifi ng  the  roofs,  but 
K by  exalting  the  fouls  of  your  fellow-citizens; 
cc  for  it  is  better  that  great  fouls  fliould  live  in 
“ fmall  habitations,  than  that  abjecft  flaves  fliould 
u burrow  in  great  houfesf. 

To  the  benevolent , the  fatisfacftion  of  others  is 
a ground  of  enjoyment;  and  exiftence  itfelf,  in 
a world  that  is  governed  by  the  wifdom  of  God , 
is  a blefiing.  The  mind,  freed  from  cares  that 
lead  to  pufdlanimity  and  meannefs,  becomes  calm, 
acftive,*  fearlefs  , and  bold  ; capable  of  every  enter- 
prife,  and  vigorous  in  the  exercile  of  every  talent, 
by  which  the  nature  of  man  is  adorned.  On  this 
foundation  was  railed  the  admirable  chara&er, 
which,  during  a certain  period  of  their  ftory, 
diiftinguilhed  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity, 

| Mrs  Carter’s  tranflation  of  the  works  of  Epidtetus. 
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and  rendered  familiar  and  ordinary  in  their  man- 
ners, examples  of  magnanimity,  which,  under 
governments  lefs  favourable  to  the  public  affec- 
tions , rarely'  occur;  or  which,  without  being 
much  pradifed , or  even  underftood , are  made 
fubjeds  of  admiration  and  fwelling  panegyric. 
K Thus,  ” fays  Xenophon  , “ died  Thrafybulus; 
tc  who  indeed  appears  to  have  been  a good  man. 
What  valuable  praife,  and  how  fignificant  'to 
thofe  who  know  the  ftory  of  this  admirable 
perfon  ! rI  he  members  of  thofe  illuftrious  dates  , 
from  the  habit  of  confidering  themfelves  as  part 
of  a community  , or  at  lead;  as  deeply  involved 
with  forne  order  of  men  in  the  date,  were  re- 
gardlefs  of  perfonal  confrderations  : they  had  a 
perpetual  view  to  objeds  which  excite  a great 
ardour  in  the  foul ; which  led  them  to  ad  per- 
petually in  the  view  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
to  practife  thofe  arts  of  deliberation  , elocution  , 
policy  , and  war,  on  which  the  fortunes  of  nations, 
or  of  men,  in  their  colledive  body,  depend.  To 
the  force  of  mind  colleded  in  this  career,  and  to 
the  improvements  of  wit  which  were  made  in 
purfuing  it,  thefe  nations  owed,  not  only  their 
magnanimity  , and  the  fuperiority  of  their  political 
and  military  condud  , but  even  the  arts  of  poetry 
and  literature,  which  among  them  were  only  the 
inferior  appendages  of  a genius  otherwife  excited, 
cultivated  , and  refined. 

To  the  ancient  Greek , or  the  Roman  , the  in- 
dividual was  nothing  , and  the  public  everything. 
To  the  modern , in  too  many  nations  of  Europe, 
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the  individual  is  every  thing,  and  the  public 
nothing.  The  Hate  is  merely  a combination  of 
departments,  in  which  conlideration  , wealth, 
eminence,  or  power,  are  offered  as  the  reward 
of  fervice.  It  was  the  nature  of  modern  govern- 
ment, even  in  its  firft  inRitution , to  bellow  on 
every  individual  a fixed  llation  and  dignity, 
which  he  was  to  maintain  for  himfelf.  Our  an- 
cellors , in  rude  ages , during  the  recefs  of  wars 
from  abroad  , fought  for  their  perfonal  claims  at 
home  , and  by  their  competitions  , and  the  balance 
of  their  powers  , maintained  a kind  of  political 
freedom  in  the  Hate,  while  private  parties  were 
fubjedt  to  continual  wrongs  and  oppreffions. 
Their  poRerity , in  times  more  polifhed,  have 
repreffed  the  civil  diforders  in  which  the  a&ivity 
of  earlier  ages  chiefly  confifted  ; but  they  employ 
the  calm  they  have  gained  , not  in  foflering  a 
zeal  for  thofe  laws  , and  that  conftitution  of  govern- 
ment to  which  they  owe  their  protection,  but  in 
pradtifing  apart,  and  each  for  himfelf,  the  feveral 
arts  of  perfonal  advancement,  or  profit,  which 
their  political  eflablifliments  may  enable  them  to 
purfue  with  fuccefs.  Commerce  , which  may  be 
luppofed  to  comprehend  every  lucrative  art  , is 
accordingly  confidered  as  the  great  object  of 
nations , and  the  principal  Rudy  of  mankind. 

So  much  are  we  accuflomcd  to  confidcr  perfonal 
fortune  as  the  foie  objedt  of  care,  that  even  under 
popular  eRablifhments , and  in  Rates  where  differ- 
ent orders  of  men  are  fummoned  to  partake  in 
the  government  of  their  country,  and  where  the 
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liberties  they  enjoy  cannot  be  long  preferved  , 
without  vigilance  and  a&ivity  on  the  part  of  the 
fubject;  (fill  they,  who,  in  the  vulgar  phrafe  , 
have  not  their  fortunes  to  make  , are  fuppofed  to 
be  at  a lofs  for  occupation  , and  betake  themfelves 
to  folitary  paftimes,  or  cultivate  what  they  are 
pleafed  to  call  a tafte  for  gardening,  building, 
drawing,  or  mufick.  With  this  aid,  they  endea- 
vour to  fill  up  the  blanks  of  a lifllefs  life  , and 
avoid  the  neceflity  of  curing  their  languors  by 
any  pofitive  fervice  to  their  country  , or  to 
! mankind*. 

The  weak  or  the  malicious  are  well  employed 
in  anything  that  is  innocent,  and  are  fortunate  in 
finding  any  occupation  which  prevents  the  effects 
of  a temper  that  would  prey  upon  themfelves,  or 
upon  their  fellow  - creatures.  But  they  who  are 
blefled  with  a happy  difpofition,  with  capacity  and 
vigour,  incur  a real  debauchery,  by  having  any 
amufement  that  occupies  an  improper  fhare  of  their 
' time ; and  are  really  cheated  of  their  happinefs  , in 
being  made  to  believe  , that  any  occupation  or  paf- 
time  is  better  fitted  to  amufe  themfelves,  than  that 
which  at  the  fame  time  produces  fome  real  good 
to-  their  fellow  - creatures. 

This  fort  of  entertainment  indeed,  cannot  be  the 
choice  of  the  mercenary,  the  envious,  or  the  mali- 
cious. Its  value  is  known  only  to  perfons  of  an 
oppofite  temper;  and  to  their  experience  alone  we 
appeal.  Guided  by  mere  difpofition.  and  without 
' the  aid  of  reflection,  in  bufinefs,  in  friendfhip,  and 
in  public  life,  they  often  acquit  themfelves  well* 
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and  borne  with,  fatisfadion  on  the  tide  of  their 
emotions  and  fentiment? enjoy  the  prefent  hour, 
without  recollection  pf  the  pa  ft  , or  hopes  of  the 
future.  It  is  in  fpecjfllation , not  in  practice,  they 
are  made  to  difcover,  that  virtue  is  a talk  pf  feverity 
and  felfrdenial. 

A 

SECT  X 

/ 

Of  NatiQnal  Felicity. 


M AN  is,  by  nature,  the  member  of  a com- 
munity ; and  when  confidered  in  this  capacity 
the  individual  appears  to  be  no  longer  made  for 
himfelf.  He  muft  forego  his  happinefs  and  his 
freedom,  where  thefe  interfere  with  the  good  of 
fociety.  He  is. only  par-t  of  a whole;  and  the  praife 
\ve  think  du,e  to  his  virtue,  is  but  a branch  of  that 
more  general  commendation  we  beftow  on  the 
member  of  a body  , on  the  part  of  a fabric  or 
engine  , for  being  well  fitted  to  occupy  its  place  , 
and  to  produce  its  effedf. 

If  this  follow  from  the  relation  of  a part  to  its. 
whole,  and  if  the  public  good  be  the  principal 
objed  with  individuals,  it  is  lifiewifc  true,  that 
the  happinefs  of  individuals  is  the  great  end  of 
civil  fociety : for  , in  what  fenfe  can  a public 
enjoy  any  good , if  its  members , c°ufidered  apart , 
be  unhappy  ? 

The  interefts  of  fociety , however , and  of  its 
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members,  are  eafily  reconciled.  If  the  individual 
owe  every  degree  of  confideration  to  the  public,  he 
receives  , in  paying  that  very  confideration , the 
greateft  happinefs  of  which  his  nature  is  capable ; 
and  the  greateft  blefting  the  public  can  beftow  on 
its  members,  is  to  keep  them  attached  to  itfelf. 
That  is  the  moft  happy  ftate,  which  is  moft  beloved 
by  its  fubjedts;  and  they  are  the  moft  happy  men, 
whole  hearts  are  engaged  to  a community,  in  which 
they  find  every  object  of  generofity  and  zeal,  and 
a fcope  to  the  exercife  of  every  talent,  and  of  every 
virtuous  difpofition. 

After  we  have  thus  found  general  maxims, 
the  greater  part  of  our  trouble  remains , their  juft 
application  to  particular  cafes.  Nations  are  differ- 
ent in  refpecl  to  their  extent,  numbers  of  people  , 
and  wealth ; in  refpedt  to  the  arts  they  pradtife,  and 
the  accommodation  they  have  procured.  Thefe 
circumftances  may  not  only  affect  the  manners  of 
men ; they  even,  in  our  efteem,  come  into  compe- 
tition with  the  article  of  manners  itfelf;  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  conftitute  a national  felicity;  independent  of 
virtue;  and  give  a title,  upon  which  we  indulge 
our  own  vanity , and  that  of  other  nations  , as  we 
do  that  of  private  men,  on  the  fcore  of  their  for- 
tunes and  honours. 

B u t if  this  way  of  meafuring  happinefs,  when 
appliedto  private  men,  be  ruinous  ar.d  falfe,  it  is 
fo  no  lefs  when  applied  to  nations.  Wealth,  com- 
meice,  extent  of  territory,  and  the  knowledge  of 
arts,  are,  when  properly  employed,  the  means  of 
pl'eferyatiqn,  and  the  foundations  of  power.  If  they 
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fail  in  part,  the  nation  is  weakened ; if  they  were 
entirely  with-held,  the  race  would  perifh : their 
tendency  is  to  maintain  numbers  of  men  , but  not 
to  conftitute  happinefs.  They  will  accordingly 
maintain  the  wretched,  as  well  as  the  happy.  They 
anfwer  one  purpofe,  but  are  not  therefore  fuflficient 
for  all;  and  are  of  little  fignificance  , when  only 
employed  to  maintain  a timid,  dejeded,  and  fervile 
people. 

Great  and  powerful  dates  are  able  to  over- 
come and  fubdue  the  weak ; polifhed  and  com- 
mercial nations  have  more  wealth,  and  pradife  a 
greater  variety  of  arts,  than  the  rude  : but  the 
happinefs  of  men,  in  all  cafes  alike,  condds  in 
the  bleffings  of  a candid,  an  adive,  and  drenuous 
mind.  And  if  we  confider  the  date  of  fociety 
merely  as  that  into  which  mankind  are  led  by 
their  propendties , as  a date  to  be  valued  from 
its  effed  in  preferring  the  fpecies , in  ripening 
their  talents,  and  exciting  their  virtues,  we  need 
not  enlarge  our  communities , in  order  to  enjoy 
thefe  advantages.  We  frequently  obtain  them  in 
the  mod  remarkable  degree  , where  nations  re- 
main independent,  and  are  of  a fmall  extent. 

To  increafc  the  numbers  of  mankind  , may  be 
admitted,  as  a great  and  important  objed  : but 
to  extend  the  limits  of  any  particular  date,  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  way  to  obtain  it;  while  we 
defire  that  our  fellow-creatures  diould  multiply, 
it  does  not  follow,  that  the  whole  fhould , if 
podible , be  united  under  one  head.  We  are 
apt  to  admire  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  as  a 
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model  of  national  greatnefs  and  fplendour:  but 
the  greatnefs  we  admire  in  this  cafe,  was  ruinous 
to  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  mankind  ; it 
■ was  found  to  be  inconfiftent  with  all  the  advan- 
tages which  that  conquering  people  had  formerly 
p enjoyed  in  the  articles  of  government  and  manners. 

The  emulation  of  nations  proceeds  from  their 
divifion.  A duller  of  Hates  , like  a company  of 
j men , find  the  exercife  of  their  reafon , and  the 
1 teft  of  their  virtues  , in  the  affairs  they  t ran  fad , 
| upon  a foot  of  equality,  and  of  feparate  intereft. 

I The  meafures  taken  for  fafety  , including  great 
part  of  the  national  policy,  are  relative  in  every 
s Hate  to  what  is  apprehended  from  abroad.  Athens 
I was  neceffary  to  Sparta , in  the  exercife  of  her 
i virtue  , as  Heel  is  to  flint  in  the  production  of  fire; 

i and  if  the  cities  of  Greece  had  been  united  under 
>|  one  head,  we  Ihould  never  have  heard  of  Epami- 
< nondas  or  Thrafybulus  , of  Lycurgus  or  Solon. 

When  we  reafon  in  behalf  of  our  fpecies , 

ii  therefore,  although  we  may  lament  the  abufcs 
s which  fometimes  arife  from  independence , and 
i oppofition  of  intereft  ; yet,  whilft  any  degrees 
- of  virtue  remain  with  mankind,  we  cannot  wifli 

: to  crowd,  under  one  eftablilhment,  numbers  of 
: men  who  may  ferve  to  conftitute  feveral ; or  to 
commit  affairs  to  the  conduCt  of  one  fenate , one 
slegiflative  or  executive  power,  which,  upon 
* a diflinct  and  feparate  footing,  might  furnifh  an 
| exercife  of  ability  , and  a theatre  of  glory  to 

This  may  be  a fubjedt  upon  'which  no  deter* 
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minate  rule  can  be  given,  but  the  admiration  of 
boundlefs  dominion  is  a ruinous  error;  and  in  no 
inftance,  perhaps,  is  the  real  intereft  of  mankind 
more  entirely  miftaken. 

The  meafure  of  enlargement  to  be  wifhed  for 
any  particular  ftate,  is  often  to  be  taken  from 
the  condition  of  its  neighbours.  Where  a number 
of  dates  are  contiguous,  they  fhould  be  near  ail 
equality,  in  order  that  they  may  be  mutually 
objects  of  refpecl  and  confideration  , and  in  order 
that  they  may  polfefs  that  independence  in  which 
the  political  life  of  a nation  confifts. 

When  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  were  united, 
when  the  great  liefs  in  France  were  annexed  to 
the  crown  , it  was  no  longer  expedient  for  the 
nations  of  Great  Britain  to  continue  disjoined. 

The  final  1 republics  of  Greece  , indeed  , by 
their  fubdivifions,  and  the  balance  of  their  power, 
found  almofl  in  every  village  the  objecfl  of  nations. 
Every  little  diftricft  was  a nurfery  of  excellent 
men,  and  what  is  now  the  wretched  corner  of  a 
great  empire , was  the  field  on  which  mankind 
have  reaped  their  principal  honours.  But  in  mo- 
dern Europe  , republics  of  a ftmilar  extent , are 
like  fhrubs , under  the  fhade  of  a taller  wood, 
choaked  by  the  neighbourhood  of  more  powerful 
Bates.  In  their  cafe,  a certain  difproportion  of 
force  fru Urates,  in  a great  meafure,  the  advantage 
of  reparation.  They  are  like  the  trader  in  Poland , 
who  is  the  more  defpicable , and  the  lefs  fecure, 
that  he  is  neither  mafter  nor  Have. 

Independent  communities,  in  the  mean  time  , 
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however  weak  , are  avcrfe  to  a coalition  , not 
only  where  it  comes  with  an  air  of  imposition, 

. or  unequal  treaty,  but  even  where  it  implies  no 
more  than  the  admillion  of  new  members  to  an 
equal  111  are  of  conlideration  with  the  old.  The 
. citizen  has  no  intereffc  in  the  annexation  of  king- 
doms; he  mull  find  his  importance  diminifhed  , as 
the  Rate  is  enlarged : but  ambitious  men,  under 
the  enlargement  of  territory , find  a more  plenti- 
ful harveft  of  power,  and  of  wealth,  while  go- 
vernment itfelf  is  an  eafier  tafk.  Hence  the  ruinous 
progrefs  of  empire;  and  hence  free  nations,  under 
the  fliew  of  acquiring  dominion , fuffer  them- 
Ifelves,  in  the  end,  to  be  yoked  with  the  flaves 
they  had  conquered. 

Our  defire  to  augment  the  force  of  a nation 
is  the  only  pretext  for  enlarging  its  territory; 
but  this  meafure  ; when  purfued  to  extremes, 
i Seldom  fails  to  fruftrate  itfelf. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  numbers, 
and  fuperior  refources  in  war,  the  ftrength  of  a 
nation  is  derived  from  the  character,  not  from 
the  wealth,  nor  from  the  multitude  of  its  people. 
If  the  treafure  of  a ftate  can  hire  numbers  of  men , 
ered:  ramparts  , and  furnifh  the  implements  of 
war;  the  polfeflions  of  the  fearful  are  eafily  feiz- 
ed;  a timorous  multitude  falls  into  rout  of  itfelf; 
ramparts  may  be  fcaled  where  they  are  not  de- 
fended by  valour  ; and  arms  are  of  confequence 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  brave.  The  band  to 
which  Agefilaus  pointed  as  the  wall  of  his  city, 
made  a defence  for  their  country  more  perma- 
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nent,  and  more  effectual , than  the  rock  and  the 
cement  with  which  other  cities  were  fortified. 

We  fhould  owe  little  to  that  datefman  who 
were  to  contrive  a defence  that  might  fuperfede 
the  external  ufes  of  virtue.  It  is  wifely  ordered 
for  man,  as  a rational  being  , that  the  employment 
of  reafon  is  neceffary  to  his  prefervation ; it  is 
fortunate  for  him  , in  the  purfuit  of  didindion  , 
that  his  perfonal  confideration  depends  on  his 
cliarader;  and  it  is  fortunate  for  nations,  that, 
in  order  to  be  powerful  and  fafe , they  mull  drive 
to  maintain  the  courage,  and  cultivate  the  vir- 
tues, of  their  people.  By  the  ufe  of  fuch  means, 
they  at  once  gain  their  external  ends,  and  are 
happy. 

Peace  and  unanimity  are  commonly  confider- 
ed  as i the  principal  foundations  of  public  felicity; 
yet  the  rivalfhip  of  feparate  communities,  and 
the  agitations  of  a free  people,  are  the  principles 
of  political  life , and  the  fchool  of  men.  How 
fhall  we  reconcile  thefe  jarring  and  oppofite  tenets? 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  neceffary  to  reconcile  them. 
The  pacific  may  do  what  they  can  to  allay  the 
animofities , and  to  reconcile  the  opinions , of 
men  ; and  it  will  be  happy  if  they  can  fucceed  in 
repreffing  their  crimes,  and  in  calming  the  word 
of  their  padions.  Nothing  in  the  mean  time,  but 
corruption  or  davery  can  fupprefs  the  debates 
that  fubfid  among  men  of  integrity,  who  bear 
an  equal  part  in  the  adminidration  of  date. 

A perfed  agreement  in  matters  of  opinion  is 
not  to  be  obtained  in  the  moll  died  company ; 
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ancl  if  it  were,  what  would  become  of  fociety  ? 
“ The  Spartan  legiflator,”  fays  Plutarch,  “appears 
“ to  have  fown  the  feeds  of  variance  and  diffen- 
“ fion  among  his  countrymen:  he  meant  that 
“ good  citizens  fhould  be  led  todifpute;  he  con- 
“ fidered  emulation  as  the  brand  by  which  their 
“ virtues  were  kindled ; and  feemed  to  apprehend, 
“ that  a complaifance , by  which  men  fubmit 
“ their  opinions  without  examination,  is  a prin- 
“ cipal  fource  of  corruption.  ” 

Forms  of  government  are  fuppofed  to  decide 
of  the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  mankind.  But 
forms  of  government  mull  be  varied,  in  order  to 
fuit  the  extent,  the  way  of  fubfiftence,  the  char- 
acter , and  the  manners  of  different  nations.  In 
fome  cafes  , the  multitude  may  be  fuffered  to 
govern  themfelves;  in  others  they  muft  be  fe- 
vercly  reftrained.  The  inhabitants  of  a village  , in 
fome  primitive  age,  may  have  been  fafely  intrud- 
ed to  the  condud  of  reafon,  and  to  the  fuggef- 
tton  of  their  innocent  views ; - but  the  tenants  of 
Newgate  can  fcarcely  be  trufted , with  chains 
locked  to  their  bodies  , and  bars  of  iron  fixed 
to  their  legs.  How  is  it  poffible  , therefore  , to 
find  any  fingle  form  of  government  that  would 
fuit  mankind  in  every  condition  ? 

We  proceed,  however,  in  the  following  fedion 
to  point  out  the  didindions,  and  to  explain  the 
language  which  occurs  in  this  place,  on  the  head 
of  different  models  for  fubordination  and  go- 
vernment. ° 
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The  fame  fubjccl  continued >, 

It  is  a Common  obfervatidn  , That  mankind 
Were  Originally  equal.  1 hey  have  indeed  by  na- 
ture equal  rights  to  their  preservation , and  to 
the  ufe  of  their  talents;  but  they  are  fitted  for 
different  ftatioiis  ; and  When  they  are  claffed  by 
a rule  taken  from  this  circumftance , they  fuffer 
no  injuftice  on  the  fide  of  their  natural  rights. 
It  is  obvious , that  fome  mode  of  fubordination 
is  as  necefiary  to  men  as  fociety  itfclf;  and  this, 
not  only  to  attain  the  ends  of  government,  but 
to  comply  with  an  order  eftablifhed  by  natuie. 

Prior  to  any  political  irtfiitution  whatever, 
men  are  qualified  by  a great  diverfity  of  talents, 
by  a different  tone  of  the  foul,  and  ardour  of  the 
paffions,  to  ad  a variety  of  parts.  Bring  them 
together , each  will  find  his  place.  They  cenfure 
or  applaud  in  a body ; they  cOnfult  and  delibe- 
rate ill  more  feled  parties;  they  take  or  give  art 
afeendant  as  individuals ; and  numbers  are  by 
this  means  fitted  to  ad  iii  company , and  to  pm* 
ferve  their  communities,  before  any  formal  diltri- 

bution  of  office  is  made. 

We  are  formed  to  ad  in  this  manner ; and  if 
we  have  any  doubts  with  relation  to  the  rights 
of  government  in  general,  we  owe  our  perplex- 
ity more  to  the  fubtilties  of  the  fpeculative* 
1 tli  an 
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than  to  any  uncertainty  in  the  feelings  of  the 
heart.  Involved  in  the  refolutions  of  our  com- 
pany, we  move  with  the  crowd  before  we  have 
determined  the  rule  by  which  its  will  is  collected. 
We  follow  a leader,  before  we  have  fettled  the 
ground  of  his  pretenfions , or  adjufted  the  form 
of  his  election  : and  it  is  not  till  after  mankind 
have  committed  many  errors  in  the  capacities  of 
magiftrate  and  fubjed,  that  they  think  of  making 
government  itfelf  a fubjed  of  rules. 

If  therefore,  in  confidering  the  variety  of  forms 
under  which  focieties  fubfift,  the  cafuift  is  pleafed 
to  inquire,  What  title  one  man,  or  any  number  of 
men  , have  to  controul  his  adions  ? he  may  be  an* 
fwered,  None  at  all , provided  that  his  adions  have 
no  effed  to  the  prejudice  of  his  fellow-creatures  j 
but  if  they  have,  the  rights  of  defence,  and  the  ob- 
ligation to  reprefs  the  commiflion  of  wrongs,  be- 
long to  collective  bodies  , as  well  as  to  individuals. 
Many  rude  nations,  having  no  formal  tribunals  for 
the  judgment  of  crimes,  aflemble , when  alarmed 
by  any  flagrant  offence,  and  take  their  meafures  with 
the  criminal  as  they  would  with  an  enemy. 

But  will  this  confideration  , which  confirms  the 
title  to  fovereignty,  where  it  is  exercifed  by  the 
fociety  in  its  collective  capacity , or  by  thofe  to 
whom  the  powers  of  the  whole  are  commuted, 
likewife  fupport  the  claim  to  dominion , where* 
ever  it  is  cafually  lodged , or  even  where  it  is 
only  maintained  by  force  ? 

This  queftion  may  be  fufficiently  anfwered  by 
obferving,  that  a right  to  do  juftice,  and  to  do 
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good,  is.  competent  to  every individual,  or  order  of 
men  ; and  that  the  exercife  of  this  right  has  no 
limits  but  in  the  defed  of  power.  Whoever, 
therefore  , has  power  , may  employ  it  to  this 
extent;  and  no  previous  convention  is  required  to 
juftify  his  condud.  But  a right  to  do  wrong,  or 
to  commit  injuftice,  is  an  abufe  of  language , and 
a contradidion  in  terms.  It  is  no  more  compe- 
tent to  the  colledive  body  of  a people  , than  it 
is  to  any  fmgle  ufurper.  When  we  admit  fuch  a 
prerogative  in  the  cafe  of  any  fovereign  , we  can 
only  mean  to  exprefs  the  extent  of  his  power, 
and  the  force  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  exe- 
cute his  pleafure.  Such  a prerogative  is  affumed 
by  the  leader  of  banditti  at  the  head  of  his  gang , 
or  by  a defpotic  prince  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
When  the  fword  is  prefented  by  either,  the  tra- 
veller or  the  inhabitant  may  fubmit  from  a fenfe 
of  neceffity  or  fear;  but  he  lyes  under  no  obliga- 
tion from  a motive  of  duty  or  juftice. 

The  multiplicity  of  forms,  in  the  mean  time, 
which  different  focieties  offer  to  our  view,  is  almolt 
infinite.  The  claffes  into  which  they  diffribute 
their  members,  the  manner  in  which  they  eftablifh 
the legi dative  and  executive  powers,  the  impercep- 
tible circupflances  by  which  they  are  led  to  have 
different  cuftoms  , and  to  confer  on  their  governors 
unequal  meafures  of  power  and  authority  , give 
life  to  perpetual  diftindions  between  conftitutions 
the  mod  nearly  refembling  each  other , and  give 
to  human  affairs  a variety  in  detail , which,  in  its 
full  extent,  no  underfhnding  can  comprehend, 
and  no  memory  retain. 
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In  order  to  have  a genera]  and  comprehenfive 
knowledge  of  the  whole,  we  muft  be  determined 
on  this  , as  on  every  other  fubjedt , to  overlook 
many  particulars  and  fingularities,  diftinguifhing 
different  governments ; to  fix  our  attention  on 
certain  points  , in  which  many  agree;  and  thereby 
ellablifh  a few  general  heads , under  which  the 
fubjedt  may  be  diftindtly  confidered.  When  we  have 
marked  the  charadteriftics  which  form  the  general 
points  of  coincidence;when  we  have  purfued  them  to 
their  confequences  in  the  feveral  modes  of  legifiation, 
execution, and  judicature, in  the  eftablifhments  which 
relate  to  police,  commerce,  religion,  or  domeftic 
life ; we  have  made  an  acquifition  of  knowledge, 
which,  though  it  does  not  fuperfede  the  neceffity 
of  experience  , may  ferve  to  diredt  our  inquiries  , 
and  , in  the  midft  of  affairs  , give  an  order  and  a 
method  for  the  arrangement  of  particulars  that 
occur  to  our  obfervation. 

When  I recolledt  what  the  Prefident 
Montefquieu  has  written,  I am  at  a lofs  to 
tell,  why  I fhould  treat  of  human  affairs  : but  I 

too  am  inftigatcd  by  my  reflections,  and  my 
fentiments ; and  I may  utter  them  more  to 
the  comprehenfion  of  ordinary  capacities,  becaufe 
I am  more  on  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  If  it 
be  neceffary  to  pave  the  way  for  what  follows 
on  the  general  hiftory  of  nations,  by  giving  lome 
account  of  the  heads  under  which  various  forms 
of  government  may  be  conveniently  ranged,  the 
reader  fhould  perhaps  be  referred  to  what  has  been 
[already  delivered  on  the  fubjedt  by  this  profound 
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politician  and  amiable  moralift.  In  bis  writ- 
ings will  be  found,  not  only  the  original  of 
what  I am  now,  for  the  fake  of  order,  to  copy 
from  him , but  likewife  probably  the  fource  of 
many  obfervations , which , in  different  places  I 
may  , under  the  belief  of  invention  , have  repeat- 
ed, without  quoting  their  author. 

The  ancient  philosophers  treated  of  government 
commonly  under  three  heads ; the  Democratic  , 
the  Ariftocratic  , and  the  Defpotic.  Their  attend 
tion  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the  varieties  of 
republican  government  ; and  they  paid  little  re- 
gard to  a very  important  diftindion  , which  Mr. 
Montefquieu  has  made  , between  defpotifm  and 
monarchy.  He  too  has  confidered  government  as 
reducible  to  three  general  forms  ; and,  “ to  un- 
“ dcrhand  the  nature  of  each  , ” he  obferves  it 
£<  is  fufficient  to  recall  ideas  which  are  familiar 
“ with  men  of  the  lead  reflection,  who  admit 
cc  three  definitions,  or  rather  three  fads  : that  a 

£c  republic  is  a ftate  in  which  the  people  in  a 
£c  collective  body  , or  a part  of  the  people  , pof- 
cc  fefs  the  fovereign  power  : that  monarchy  is 
£C  that  in  which  one  man  governs,  according  to 
££  fixed  and  determinate  laws  : and  a defpotifm  is 
£c  that  in  which  one  man  , without  law  , or  rule 
£c  of  adminiftration  , by  the  mere  impulfe  of  will 
cc  or  caprice,  decides,  and  carries  every  thing  be- 
<£  fore  him.” 

Republics  admit  of  a very  material  diftindion, 
which  is  pointed  out  in  the  general  definition; 
that  between  democracy  and  ariftocracy.  In  the 
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firft,  fupreme  power  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
collective  body.  Every  office  of  magiftracy,  at 
the  nomination  of  this  fovereign,  is  open  to  every 
citizen;  who,  in  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  be- 
comes the  minifter  of  the  people,  and  accountable 
to  them  for  every  objeCt  of  his  trait. 

In  the  fecond  , the  fovereignty  is  lodged  in  a 
particular  cMs,  or  order  of  men;  who,  being 
once  named,  continue  for  life;  or  by  the  heredi- 
tary diftincffions  of  birth  and  fortune,  are  ad- 
vanced to  a Ration  of  permanent  fuperiority. 
from  this  order,  and  by  their  nomination,  all  the 
offices  of  magiftracy  are  filled;  and  iff  the  different 
affemblies  which  they  con fhtute,  whatever  relates 
to  the  legiflation , the  execution,  or  junfdidtion, 
is  finally  determined. 

Mr.  Montefquieu  has  pointed  out  the  fenti- 
ments  or  maxims  from  which  men  mult  be  fup- 
pofed  to  act  under  thefe  different  governments. 

In  democracy,  they  mult  love  equality;  they 
: mult  refpect  the  rights  of  their  fellow- citizens  ; 
they  mult  unite  by  the  common  ties  of  affeeffion 
to  the  ftate.  In  forming  perfonal  pretentions,  they 
mult  be  fatisfied-  with  that  degree  of  conlideration 
they  can  procure  by  their  abilities  fairly  meafured 
with  thole  of  an  opponent;  they  mult  labour  for 
' the  Pllblic  without  hope  of  profit;  they  mult  re- 
lecff  every  attempt  to  create  a ,perfonaf*depend- 
ence.  Candour,  force,  arid  elevation  of  mind, 
m ffiort,  are  the  props  of  democracy;  and  virtue 

is  the  principle  of  conduct  required  to  its  prefer v- 
ation.  1 
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How  beautiful  a pre-eminence  on  the  fide  of 
popular  government1  and  how  ardently  fhould 
mankind  wiih  for  the  form , if  it  tended  to  ef- 
tablifh  the.  principle,  or  were,  in  every  in  fiance, 
a fure  indication  of  its  prefence! 

But  perhaps  we  mud  have  poffefled  the  prim 
ciple,  in  order,  with  any  hopes  of  advantage,  to 
receive  the  form  ; and  where  the  firft  is  entirely 
extinguished  , the  other  may  be  fraught  with  evil, 
if  any  additional  evil  deferves  to  be  fhunned 
where  men  are  already  unhappy. 

At  Constantinople  or  Algiers,  it  is  a miferable 
fpedtacle  when  men  pretend  to  adt  on  a foot  of 
equality  : they  only  mean  to  Shake  off  the  re- 
flraints  of  government,  and  to  feize  as  much  as 
they  can  of  that  fpoil , which , in  ordinary  times, 
is  ingroffed  by  the  mafter  they  Serve. 

It  is  one  -advantage  of  democracy,  that  the  prim 
cipal  ground  of  distinction  being  perfonal  quali- 
ties , men  are  claSTed  according  to  their  abilities, 
and  to  the  merit  of  their  actions.  Though  all 
have  equal  pretenfions  to  power,  yet  the  State  is 
actually  governed  by  a few.  T.  he  majority  of  the 
people , even  in  their  capacity  of  Sovereign , only 
pretend  to  employ  their  fenfes ; to  feel,  when 
preffed  by  national  inconveniencies , or  threatened 
by  public  dangers;  and  with  the  ardour  which  is 
apt  to  §rife  in  crowded  aflemblies,  to  urge  the 
purfuits  in  which  they  are  engaged , or  to  repel 
the  attacks  with  which  they  are  menaced. 

The  moll  perfect  equality  of  rights  can  never 
exclude  the  afceudaut  of  Superior  minds,  nor  the 
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aflcmblies  of  a colledive  body  govern  without 
the  direction  of  feled  councils.  On  this  account, 
popular  government  may  be  confounded  with 
ariltocracy.  But  this  alone  does  not  conftitute 
the  character  of  ariftocratical  government.  Here 
the  members  of  the  ftate  are  divided,  at  leaffc, 
into  two  clalTes ; of  which  one  is  deftined  to  com- 
mand, the  other  to  obey.  No  merits  or  defeds 
can  raife  or  fink  a perfon  from  one  clafs  to  the 
other.  The  only  effed  of  perfonal  charader  is, 
to  procure  to  the  individual  a fuitable  degree  of 
confideration  with  his  own  order,  not  to  vary 
his  rank.  In  one  fituation  he  is  taught  to  afl'ume, 
in  another  to  yield  the  pre-eminence.  He  occu- 
pies the  ftation  of  patron  or  client,  and  is  either 
the  fovereign  or  the  fubjed  of  his  country.  The 
whole  citizens  may  unite  in  executing  the  plans 
of  Bate,  but  never  in  deliberating  on  its  mea- 
fures,  or  enading  its  laws.  What  belongs  to  the 
whple  people  under  democracy,  is  here  confined 
to  a part.  Members  of  the  fuperior  order,  are 
among  themfelves,  poffibly,  claffed  according  to 
their  abilities,  but  retain  a perpetual  afcendant 
over  thofe  of  inferior  ftation.  They  are  at  once 
the  fervants  and  the  m afters  of  the  ftate,  and  pay 
with  their  perfonal  attendance  and  with  their 
blood,  for  the  civil  or  military  honours  they 
enjoy. 

To  maintain  for  himfelf,  and  to  admit  in  his 
fellow-citizen,  a perfed  equality  of  privilege  and 
ftation,  is  no  longer  the  leading  maxim  of  the 
member  of  fuch  a community.  1 he  rights  of  men 
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pre  modified  by,  their  condition.  One  order 
claims  more  than  it  is  willing  to  yield;  the  other 
muft  be  ready  to  yield  what  it  does  not  afiume 
to  itfelf ; and  it  is  with  good  reafon  that  Mr. 
Montefquien  gives  to  the  principle  of  fuch  govern- 
ments the  name  of  moderation  not  of  virtue. 

The  elevation  of  one  clafs  is  a moderated  ar- 
rogance ; the  fubmiffion  of  the  other  a limited 
deference.  The  firft  muft  be  careful , by  con- 
cealing the  invidious  part  of  their  diftindion,  to 
palliate  what  is  grievous  in  the  public  arrange- 
ment, and  by  their  education,  their  cultivated 
manners,  and  improved  talents,  to  appear  quali- 
fied for  the  Rations  they  occupy.  The  other  muft 
be  taught  to  yield,  from  refpect  and  perfonal  at- 
tachment, what  could  not  otherwife  be  extorted 
by  force.  When  this  moderation  fails  on  either- 
fide,  the  conftitution  totters.  A populace  enrag- 
ed to  mutiny,  may  claim  the  right  of  equality 
to  which  they  are  admitted  in  democratical  Rates; 
or  a nobility  bent  on  dominion,  may  chufe  among 
themfelves  , or  find  already  pointed  out  to  them, 
a fovereign,  who,  by  advantages  of  fortune,  po- 
pularity, or  abilities,  is  rpady  to  feize  for  his 
own  family,  that  envied  power,  which  has  al- 
ready carried  his  order  beyond  the  limits  of  mo- 
deration , and  infeded  particular  men  with  a 
boundlefs  ambition. 

Monarchies  have  accordingly  been  found 
with  the  recent  marks  of  ariftocracy.  There « 
however,  the  monarch  is  only  the  firft  among 
the  nobles ; he  muft  be  fatisfied  with  a limited 
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power;  his  fubjedts'  are  ranged  into  claffes;  he 
finds  on  every  quarter  a pretence  to  privilege, 
that  circumfcribes  his  authority  ; and  he  finds  a 
force  fufficient  to  confine  his  adminidration  within 
certain  bounds  of  equity , and  determinate  laws. 

Under  fuch  governments  , however,  the  love  / 

of  equality  is  prepofierous  , and  moderation  itfclf 
is  unneceffary.  The  objedl  of  every  rank  is  prece- 
dency, and  every  order  may  difplay  its  advan- 
tages to  their  full  extent.  The  fovefeign  himfelf 
owes  great  part  of  his  authority  to  the  founding 
titles  and  the  dazzling  equipage  which  he  ex- 
hibits in  public.  The  fubordinate  ranks  lay  claim 
to  importance  by  a like  exhibition,  and  for  that 
purpofc  carry  in  every  indant  the  enfigns  of  their 
birth  , or  the  ornaments  of  their  fortune.  What 
elfe  could  mark  out  to  the  individual  the  relation 
in  which  he  (lands  to  his  fellow-fubjects , or 
diftinguifh  the  numberlefs  ranks  that  fill  up  the 
interval  between  the  (late  of  the  fovereign  and 
that  of  the  peafant?  Or  what  elfe  could,  in  dates 
of  a great  extent , preferve  any  appearance  of  order, 
among  members  difunited  by  ambition  and  intered, 
and  dedined  to  form  a community , without  the 
fenfe  of  any  common  concern  ? 

Monarchies  arc  generally  found,  where  the 
date  is  enlarged  in  population  and  in  territory, 
beyond  the  numbers  and  dimenfions  that  are 
confident  with  republican  government.  Together 
Vith  thefe  circumdances , great  inequalities  arife 
ii  the  didribution  of  property  ; and  the  defire  of 
pfe-emincnce  becomes  the  predominant  paflion. 
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Every  rank  would  exercife  its  prerogative , and 
the  fovereign  is  perpetually  tempted  to  enlarge 
liis  own;  if  fubjedls , who  defpair  of  precedence, 
plead  for  equality  , lie  is  willing  to  favour  their 
claims,  and  to  aid  them  in  reducing  pretenfions , 
with  which  he  himfeif  is,  on  many  occafions, 
obliged  to  contend.  In  the  event  of  fuch  a policy, 
many  invidious  diFinctions  and  grievances  peculiar 
to  monarchical  government,  may,  in  appearance, 
be  removed  ; hut  the  Fate  of  equality  to  which 
the  fubjecls  approach  , is  that  of  Haves  , equally 
dependent  on  the  will  of  a maFer,  not  that  of 
freemen  in  a condition  to  maintain  their  own. 

'i  HE  principle  of  monarchy  , according  to  Mon- 
tefquieu  , is  honour.  Men  may  poffefs  good  qua- 
lities, elevation  of  mind,  and  fortitude;  but  the 
fenfe  of  equality  , that  will  bear  no  incroachment 
on  the  perfonal  rights  of  the  meaneF  citizen  ; the 
indignant  fpirit,  that  will  not  court  a protection, 
nor  accept  as  a favour,  what  is  due  as  a right; 
the  public  affection  , which  is  founded  on  the 
negledt  of  perfonal  confiderations  , are  neither 
conFFent  with  the  prefcrvation  of  the  conFitution, 
nor  agreeable  to  the  habits  acquired  in  any  Fation 
aFigned  to  its  members. 

Every  condition  is  poiTcffed  of  peculiar  dignity, 
and  points  out  a propriety  of  conducF , which 
men  of  Fation  are  obliged  to  maintain.  In  the  • 
commerce  of  fuperiors  and  inferiors,  it  is  the 
objeft  of  ambition,  and  of  vanity,  to  refine  or* 
the  advantages  of  rank;  while,  to  facilitate  thi 
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intercourPe  of  polite  fociety , it  is  the  aim  of  good 
breeding  to  difguife  , or  rejedt  them. 

Though  the  objeds  of  confideration  are  rather 
the  dignities  of  ftation  than  perfonal  qualities; 
though  friendfhip  cannot  be  formed  by  mere  in- 
clination , nor  alliances  by  the  mere  choice  of 
the  heart;  yet  men  fo  united  , and  even  without 
changing  their  order,  are  highly  fufceptible  of 
moral  excellence  , or  liable  to  many  different 
degrees  of  corruption.  They  may  ad  a vigorous: 
part  as  members  of  the  ftate , an  amiable  one  in 
the  commerce  of  private  fociety ; or  they  may 
yield  up  their  dignity  as  citizens , even  while  they 
raife  their  arrogance  and  prefumption  as  private 
parties. 

In  monarchy,  all  orders  of  men  derive  their 
honours  from  the  crown ; but  they  continue  to 
hold  them  as  a right , and  they  exercife  a fubor- 
dinate  power  in  the  ftate , founded  on  the  perma- 
nent rank  they  enjoy  , and  on  the  attachment  of 
th of e whom  they  are  appointed  to  lead  andproted. 
Though  they  do  not  force  themfelves  into  national 
Councils,  and  public  affemblies,  and  though  the 
name  of  fenate  is  unknown  ; yet  the  fentimeuts 
*hey  adopt  muft  have  weight  with  the  fovereign  ; 
| and  every  individual , in  his  feparate  capacity  , 
in  fome  meafure,  deliberates  for  his  country.  In 
whatever  does  not  derogate  from  his  rank,  he  has 
an  arm  ready  to  ferve  the  community;  in  what- 
ever alarms  his  fenfe  of  honour , he  has  averlions 
and  diflikes,  which  amount  to  a negative  on  the 
will  of  his  prince. 

m ' 
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Intangled  together  by  the  reciprocal  ties  of 
dependence  and  protection,  though  not  combined 
by  the  fenfe  of  a common  intereft,  the  fubjects  of 
monarchy  , like  thofe  of  republics,  find  themfel- 
ves  occupied  as  the  members  of  an  active  fociety, 
and  engaged  to  treat  with  their  feliow-creatufes 
on  a liberal  footing.  If  thofe  principles  of  honour 
which  fave  the  individual  from  fervility  in.  his 
own  perfon , or  from  becoming  an  engine  of 
oppreffion  in  the  hands  of  another  , fhould  fail  ; 
if  they  fhould  give  way  to  the  maxims  of  com- 
merce , to  the  refinements  of  a fuppofed  philo- 
fophy,  or  to  the  mifplaced  ardours  of  a republi- 
can fpirit ; if  they  are  betrayed  by  the  cowardice 
of  fubjects , or  fubdued  by  the  ambition  of  princes; 
•what  muff  become  of  the  nations  of  Europe  ? 

Despotism  is  monarchy  corrupted  , in  which  a 
court  and  a prince  in  appearance  remain  , but  in 
which  every  fubordinate  rank  is  deftroyed  ; in 
which  the  fubjedt  is  told,  that  he  has  no  rights; 
that  he  cannot  polfefs  any  property,  nor  fill  any 
Ration  , independent  of  the  momentary  will  of  his 
•prince.  Thefe  dodtriiies  are  founded  on  die  maxims 
of  conqueft ; they  muft  be  inculcated  with  the 
whip  and  the  fward;  and  are  bell  received  under 
the  terror  of  chains  and  imprifonment.  Fear,  there- 
fore, is  the  principle  which  qualifies  the  fubject 
to  occupy  his  ffation  : and  the  fovereign,  who  holds 
out  the  enfigns  of  terror  fo  freely  to  others , has 
abundant  reafon  to  give  this  paffion  a principal 
place  with  himfeif.  That  tenure  which  he  has  de- 
'rifed  for  the  rights  of  others,  is  foon  applied  to  his 
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own ; and  from  his  eager  defire  to  fccnre , or  to 
extend  his  power,  he* finds  it  become,  like  the 
fortunes  of  his  people,  a creature  of  mere  ima- 
; gination  and  unfettled  caprice. 

Whilst  we  thus,  with  fomuch  accuracy , can 
aflign  the  ideal  limits  that  may  diffcinguifh  confti- 
r tutions  of  government , we  find  them,  in  reality, 
both  in  refpect  to  the  principle  and  the  form , va- 
rioufly  blended  together.  In  what  fociety  are  not 
men  chaffed  by  external  diftindtions , as  well  as  per- 
fonal  qualities  ? In  what  ftate  are  they  not  adtuated 
by  a variety  of  principles;  juftice  , honour,  mode- 
ration , and  fear?  It  is  the  purpofe  of  fcience,  not 
to  difguife  this  confufion  in  its  objedt,  but,  in  the 
multiplicity  and  combination  of  particulars , to  find 
the  principal  points  which  deferve  our  attention ; 
and  which,  being  well  underftood,  fave  ns  from 
the  embarraffment  which  the  varieties  of  fingular 
cafes  might  otherwife  create.  In  the  fame  degree 
in  which  governments  require  men  to  adt  from 
principles  of  virtue,  of  honour,  or  of  fear,  they 
are  more  or  lefs  fully  comprifed  under  the  heads 
of  republic,  monarchy,  or  defpotifm  , and  the 
general  theory  is  more  or  lefs  applicable  to  their 
particular  cafe. 

Forms  of  government,  in  fact,  mutually  ap- 
proach or  recede  by  many , and  often  mfenfible 
gradations.  Democracy,  by  admitting  certain, 
inequalities  of  rank,  approaches  to  ariffocracy.  In 
populai  , as  well  as  ariftocratical  governments, 
paiticular  men,  by  their  perfonal  authority,  and 
fomeumes  by  the  credit  of  their  family,  have 
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maintained  a fpecies  of  monarchical  power.  The 
monarch  is  limited  in  different  degrees:  even  the 
tlcfpotic  prince  is  only  that  monarch  whofe  fub- 
jecls  claim  the  feweft  privileges  , or  who  is  him- 
felf  beft  prepared  to  fubdue  them  by  force.  All 
thefe  varieties  are  but  fteps  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind, and  mark  the  fleeting  and  tranfient  fitua- 
tions  through  which  they  have  paffed,  while  fup- 
ported  by  virtue , or  deprefied  by  vice. 

Perfect  democracy  and  defpotifm  appear  to  be 
the  oppofite, extremes  at  which  conftitutions  of  go- 
vernment fartheft  recede  from  each  other.  Under 
the  firftj  a perfect  virtue  is  required;  under  the 
fecond  , a total  corruption  is  fuppofed:  yet  in 
point  of  mere  form , there  being  nothing  fixed  in 
the  ranks  and  diftmctions  of  men  , beyond  the 
cafual  and  temporary  pofleffion  of  power,  focie- 
ties  eafily  pafs  from  a condition  in  which  every 
individual  has  an  equal  title  to  reign,  into  one  in 
which  they  are  equally  deftined  to  ferve.  The 
fame  qualities  in  both,  courage,  popularity,  ad- 
drefs  , and  military  conduct,  raife  the  ambitious 
to  eminence.  With  thefe  qualities,  the  citizen  or 
the  Have  eafily  palfes  from  the  ranks  to  the  com- 
mand of  an  army,  from  an  obfcure  to  an  illuftrious 
Ration.  In  either,  a Angle  perfon  may  rule  with 
unlimited  fway  ; and  in  both  , the  populace  may 
break  down  every  barrier  of  order,  and  reftraint 
of  law. 

If  we,  fuppofe  that  the  equality  eftablifhed 
among  the',  fubjedts  of  a defpotic  flatc,  has  infpired 
its  members  with  confidence,  intrepidity,  and  the 
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love  ofjuftice;  the  defpotic  prince , having  ceafed 
to  be  an  objedl  of  fear,  muft  fink  among  the 
crowd.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  perfonal  equality 
which  is  enjoyed  by  the  members  of  a democrat!- 
cal  ftate,  fhouid  be  valued  merely  as  an  equal 
pretenfion  to  the  objeds  of  avarice  and  ambition , 
the  monarch  may  Hart  up  anew  , and  be  fup- 
ported  by  thofe  who  mean  to  fhare  in  his  profits. 
When  the  rapacious  and  mercenary  affemble  in 
parties,  it  is  of  no  confequence  under  what  leader 
they  inlift,  whether  Csefar  or  Pompey;  the  hopes 
of  rapine  or  pay  are  the  only  motives  from  which 
they  become  attached  to  either. 

In  the  diforder  of  corrupted  focieties,  the  feene 
has  been  frequently  changed  from  democracy  to 
defpotifm,  and  from  the  laft  too,  in  its  turn,  to 
the  firft.  From  amidft  the  democracy  of  corrupt 
men,  and  from  a feene  of  Jawlefs  confufion,  the 
tyrant  afeends  a throne  with  arms  reeking  in 
blood.  But  his  abufes,  or  his  weaknefTes , in  the 
ftation  he  has  gained,  in  their  turn  awaken  and 
gi\  e way  to  the  fpirit  of  mutiny  and  revenge. 
Tne  cries  of  murder,  and  defolation  , which  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  military  government  terri- 
fied the  fnbjed  in  his  private  retreat , found 
through  the  vaults  , and  pierce  the  grates  and 
non  doors  of  the  feraglio.  Democracy  feems  to 
revive  in  a feene  of  wild  diforder  and  tumult  3 
but  both  the  extremes  are  but  the  tranfient  fits 
of  paroxifm  or  languor  in  a diftempered  ftate. 

If  men  be  any  where  arrived  at  this  meafure 
| depravity,  there  appears  no  immediate  hope 
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of  rcdrefs.  Neither  the  afcendancy  of  the  mylth 
tude,  nor  that  of  the  tyrant,  \vill  fecure  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  j uffcice : neither  the  licence  of  mere 
tumult,  nor  the  calm  of  dejection  and  fervitude, 
■will  teach  the  citizen  that  lie  was  born  for  cam 
dour  and  affection  to  his  fellow-creatures.  And  if 
the  fpeculative  would  find  that  habitual  ftate  of 
war  which  they  are  fometimes  pleafed  to  honour 
with  the  name  of  the  flute  of  nature , they  will 
find  it  in  the  conteft  that  fubfifts  between  the 
defpotical  prince  and  his  fubjeds , not  in  the  firlt 
approaches  of  a rude  and  funple  tribe  to  the  con- 
dition and  the  domeftic  arrangement  of  nations. 
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Of  the  HISTORY  of 

RUDE  NATIONS. 
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SECTION.  I. 

Of  the  Informations  on  this  fuhjecl  which  are  derived 
from  Antiquity. 

The  hiftory  of  mankind  is  confined  within  a 
limited  period , and  from  every  quarter  brings 
an  intimation  that  human  affairs  have  had  a be- 
ginning. Nations,  diftinguifhed  by  the  poffeffion 
of  arts,  and  the  felicity  of  their  political  eftablifh- 
ments,  have  been  derived  from  a feeble  original, 
and  ftill  preferve  in  their  ftory  the  indications 
of  a flow  and  gradual  progrefs,  by  which  this 
diftindtion  was  gained.  The  antiquities  of  every 
people,  however  diverfified,  and  however  dif- 
guifed , contain  the  fame  information  on  this 
point. 

In  facred  hiftory,  we  find  the  parents  of  the 
fpecies,  as  yet  a fingle  pair,  fent  forth  to  inherit 
the  earth,  and  to  force  a fubfiftence  for  themfelves 
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amidd  the  briers  and  thorns  which  were  made 
to  abound  on  its  furface.  Their  race,  which  was 
again  reduced  to  a few,  had  to  druggie  with  the 
dangers  that  await  a weak  and  infant  fpccies; 
and  after  many  ages  elapfed,  the  mod  refpe&able 
nations  took  their  rife  from  one  or  a few  fami- 
lies that  had  padured  their  flocks  in  the  defert. 

The  Grecians  derive  their  own  origin  from 
unfettled  tribes,  whofe  frequent  migrations  are  a. 
proof  of  the  rude  and  infant  date  of  their  com- 
munities; and  whofe  warlike  exploits,  fo  much 
celebrated  in  dory,  only  exhibit  the  druggies 
with  which  they  difputed  the  polfeflion  of  a 
country  they  afterwards,  by  their  talent  for  fable, 
by  their  arts,  and  their  policy,  rendered  fo  famous 
in  the  hidory  of  mankind. 

Italy  mud  have  been  divided  into  many  rude 
and  feeble  cantons,  when  a band  of  robbers,  as 
we  are  taught  to  confider  them,  found  a fecure 
fettlcment  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  when 
a people,  yet  compofed  only  of  one  fex,  fudai Li- 
ed the  characfler  of  a nation.  Rome,  for' many 
at-es,  faw,  from  her  walls,  on  every  fide,  the 
territory  of  her  enemies,  and  found  as  little  to 
check  or  to  Aifle  the  weaknefs  of  her  infant 
power,  as  fhe  did  afterwards  to  redrain  the  pro- 
ofs of  her  extended  empire.  Like  a Tartar  or 
a Scythian  horde,  which  had  pitched  on  a fettle- 
ment,  this  nafeent  community  was  equal,  if  not 
fuperior,  to  every  tribe  in  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  the  oak  which  has  covered  the  field  with 
its  fhade3  was  once  a feeble  plant  in  the  nurfery. 
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and  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  from  the  weeds  by 
Which  its  early  growth  was  retrained. 

The  Gauls  and  the  Germans  are  come  to  our 
knowledge  with  the  marks  of  a fimilar  condition; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  at  the  time  of  the 
jfirft  Roman  invafions,  refembled,  in  many  things* 
the  prefent  natives  of  North  America:  they  were 
ignorant  of  agriculture,  they  painted  their  bo* 
dies,  and  ufed  for  cloathing  the  fkins  of  beafts. 

Such*  therefore,  appears  to  have  been  the 
commencement  of  hiftory  with  all  nations,  and  in 
fuch  circumftances  are  we  to  look  for  the  origin- 
al character  of  mankind.  The  inquiry  refers 
to  a diftant  period,  and  every  conclufion  fhould 
build  on  the  fads  which  are  preferved  for  our 
ufe.  Our  method , notwithftanding , too  fre- 
quently, is  to  reft  the  whole  on  conjedure;  to 
impute  every  advantage  of  our  nature  to  thofe 
arts  which  we  ourfelves  pofTefs ; and  to  imagine, 
that  a mere  negation  of  all  our  virtues  is  a fuffb 
cient  defcription  of  man  in  his  original  flate.  We 
are  ourfelves  the  fuppofed  ftandards  of  politenefs 
and  civilization;  and  where  our  own  features  do 
not  appear,  we  apprehend,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  deferves  to  be  known.  But  it  is  probable 
that  here,  as  in  many  other  cafes  we  are  ill  qua~ 
lifted,  from  our  fuppofed  knowledge  of  caufes , 
to  prognollicate  effeds  , or  to  determine  what 
mull  have  been  the  properties  and  operations* 
even  of  our  own  nature,  in  the  abfence  of  thofe 
circumftances  in  which  we  have  fecn  it  engaged; 
Who  would,  from  mere  conjecture,  fuppofe , 
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that  the  naked  lavage  would  be  a coxcomb  and 
a gameRer?  that  he  would  be  proud  or  vain, 
without  the  diftindtions  of  title  and  fortune?  and 
that  his  principal  care  would  be  to  adorn  his  perfon, 
and  to  find  an  amufement  ? Even  if  it  could  uc 
fuppofed  that  he  would  thus, (hare  in  our  vices, 
and,  in  the  midR  of  his  foreR,  vie  with  the  fol- 
lies which  are  pradtifed  in  the  town;  yet  no  one 
would  be  fo  bold  as  to  affirm,  that  he  would 
likewife,  in  any  inRance,  excel  us  in  talents  and 
virtues  ; that  he  would  have  a penetration,  a force 
or  imagination  and  elocution,  an  ardour  of  mind, 
an  affection  and  courage,  which  the  arts,  the  dif- 
cipline,  and  the  policy  of  few  nations  would  be 
aMe  to  improve.  Yet  thefe  particulars  are  a part 
in  the  defcription  which  is  delivered  by  thofe  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  feeing  mankind  iri  their 
rudeft  condition:  and  beyond  the  reach  of  fuch 
teftimony,  we  can  neither  fafely  take,  nor  pretend 
to  give  , information  on  the  fubjedt. 

If  conjectures  and  opinions  formed  at  adiftance, 
have  not  fufficient  authority  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind , the  domeftic  antici  i ties  of  every  nation 
mud  for  this  very  reafon , be  received  with  cau- 
tion. They  are,  for  the  mod  part,  the  mere  conjec- 
tures or  the  fictions  of  fubfequent  ages;  and  even 
where  at  firft  they  contained  fome  refemblancc 
of  truth  , they  Rill  vary  with  the  imagination  of 
thofe  by  whom  they  are  tranfmitted  , arid  in  every 
generation  receive  a different  form.  They  arc 
made  to  bear  the  Ramp  of  the  times  through 
which  they  have  palled  in  the  form  of  tradition. 
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not  of  the  ages  to  which  their  pretended  del'crip- 
tions  relate.  The  information  they  bring,  is  not 
like  the  light  refleded  from  a mirror,  which  de* 
lmearcs  the  object  from  which  it  originally  came; 
but,  like  rays  that  come  broken  and  difperied 
from  an  opaque  or  unpolifhed  furface,  only  give 
the  colours  and  features  of  the  body  from  which 
they  were  laft  refleded.  , ■ 

When  traditionary  fables  are  rehearfed  by 
the  vulgar,  they  bear  the  marks  of  a national 
charader;  and  though  mixed  with  abfurdities, 

• often  raife  the  imagination,  and  move  the  heart : 
when  made  the  materials  of  poetry,  and  adorned 
by  the  fkill  and  the  eloquence  of  an  ardent  and 
fuperior  mind,  they  inftrud  the  underftanding , 
as  well  as  engage  the  paffions.  It  is  only  in  the 
management  of  mere  antiquaries,  or  ftript  of  the 
! ornaments  which  the  laws  of  hiftory  forbid  them 
to  wear,  that  they  become  even  unfit  to  amufe 
the  fancy,  or  to  ferve  any  purpofe  whatever. 

It  were  abfurd  to  quote  the  fable  of  the  Iliad 
'or  the  OdyfTey  , the  legends  of  Hercules,  The- 
feus , or  CEdipus,  as  authorities. in  matter  of  fad' 
relating  to  the  hiftory  of  mankind  ; but  they 
may,  with  great  julfice,  be  cited  to  afeertain 
what  were  the  conceptions  and  fentiments  of  the 
;age  in  which  they  were  compofed , or  to  charac- 
;terife  the  genius  of  that  people  , with  whofe 
imaginations  they  were  blended  , and  by  whom 
they  were  fondly  rehearfed  and  admired. 

In  this  manner  fiction  may  be  admitted  to 
vouch  for  the  genius  of  nations  , while  hiftory 
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lias  nothing  to  offer  that  is  intitled  to  credit.  The 
Greek  fable  accordingly  conveying  a character 
of  its  authors , throws  light  on  fome  ages  of 
which  no  other  record  remains.  The  fuperiority 
of  this  people  is  indeed  in  no  circumltance  more 
evident  than  in  the  ftrain  of  their  fictions,  and 
in  the  ftory  of  thofe  fabulous  heroes,  poets,  and 
fages,  whofe  tales,  being  invented  or  embellifhed 
by  an  imagination  already  filled  with  the  fubject 
for  which  the  hero  was  celebrated  , ferved  to 
inflame  that  ardent  enthufiafm  with  which  fo 
many  different  republics  afterwards  proceeded  in 
the  purfuit  of  every  national  object. 

It  was  no  doubt  of  great  advantage  to  thofe 
nations,  that  their  lyftem  of  fable  was  original, 
and  being  already  received  in  popular  traditions, 
ferved  to  diffufe  thofe  improvements  of  reafon , 
imagination,  and  fentiment,  which  were  after- 
wards, by  men  of  the  fineft  talents,  made  on  the 
fable  itfelf,  or  conveyed  in  its  moral.  The  paffions 
of  the  poet  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people, 
and  the  conceptions  of  men  of  genius  being 
communicated  to  the  vulgar , became  the  incen- 
tives of  a national  fpirit. 

A mythology  borrowed  from  abroad  , a. 
literature  founded  on  references  to  a flrange 
country,  and  fraught  with  foreign  allufions,  are 
much  more  confined  in  their  ufe  : they  fpeak  tot 
the  learned  alone;  and  though  intended  to  inform, 
the  underftanding,  and  to  mend  tnc  heait,  rn.i\.  n 
by  being  confined  to  a few,  have  an  oppofite 
'effect  ; they  may  (offer  conceit  on  the  rums  of: 
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common  fenfe  , and  render  what  was , at  lead 
innocently  , fang  by  the  Athenian  mariner  at 
his  oar,  or  rehearfed  by  the  fhcpherd  in  attending 
his  flock , an  occafion  of  vice , or  the  foundation 
of  pedantry  and  fcholaftic  pride. 

Our  very  learning  , perhaps  , where  its  in- 
fluence extends  , ferves,  in  lome  meafure  , to 
deprefs  our  national  fpirit.  Our  literature  being 
derived  from  nations  of  a different  race,  who 
flourilhed  at  a time  when  our  anceftors  were  in 
a date  of  barbarity  , and  confequently  when 
they  were  defpifed  by  thofe  who  had  attained 
to  the  literary  arts,  has  given  rife  to  a humbling 
opinion,  that  we  ourfelves  are  the  offspring  of 
mean  and  contemptible  nations,  with  whom  the 
human  imagination  and  fentiment  had  no  effed, 
till  the  genius  was  in  a manner  infpired  by 
examples  , and  direded  by  leffons  that  were 
brought  from  abroad.  The  Romans,  from  whom 
our  accounts  are  chiefly  derived,  have  admitted, 
in  the  rudenefs  of  their  own  anceftors,  a fyftem 
of  virtues  , which  all  Ample  nations  perhaps 
equally  poffefs ; a contempt  of  riches , love  of 
their  country,  patience  ofhardfhip,  danger,  and 
fatigue.  They  have,  notwithftanding  ,.  vilified 
our  anceftors  for  having  refembled  their  own ; 
at  leaft,  in  the  defed  of  their  arts,  and  in  the 
negled  of  conveniencies  which  thofe  arts  are 
employed  to  procure. 

It  is  from  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  hiftorians, 
however,  that  we  have  not  only  the  moft  au- 
thentic and  inftrudive  , but  even  the  molt 
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engaging  , reprefentations  of  the  tribes  from 
whom  we  defcend.  Thofe  fublime  and  intelligent 
writers  underftood  human  nature  , and  could 
colleCt  its  features,  and  exhibit  its  characters  in 
every  fituation.  They  were  ill  fucceeded  in  this 
talk  by  the  early  hiftorians  of  modern  Europe; 
who,  generally  bred  to  the  profeffion  of  monks, 
and  confined  to  the  monaftic  life,  applied  them- 
felves  to  record  what  they  were  pleafed  to 
denominate  facts,  while  they  fuffered  the  pro- 
ductions of  genius  to  perifh,  and  were  unable, 
either  by  the  matter  they  feleCted , or  the  ftyle 
of  their  competitions,  to  give  any  reprefentation 
of  the  active  fpirit  of  mankind  in  any  condition. 
With  them , a narration  was  fuppofed  to  con- 
flitute  hiftory  , whilft  it  did  not  convey  any 
knowledge  of  men;  and  hiftory  itfelf  was  allowed 
to  be  complete,  while,  amidft  the  events  and 
the  fucceffion  of  princes  that  are  recorded  in  the 
order  of  time  , we  are  left  to  look  in  vain  for 
thofe  character! (tics  of  the  underftanding  and  the 
hearty  which  alone,  in  every  human  tranfaCtion. 
render  the  ftory  either  engaging  or  ufeful. 

We  therefore  willingly  quit  the  hiftory  of  our 
early  anceftors , where  Ctcfar  and  Tacitus  have 
dropped  them ; and  perhaps,  till  we  come  within 
the  reach  of  what  is  connected  with  prefent 
affairs,  and  makes  a part  in  the  iyftem  on  which 
we  now  proceed,  have  little  renfon  to  exped 
any  fubjeCt  to  intereft  or  inform  the  mind.  'W  e 
have  no  reafon,  however,  from  hence  to  conclude, 
that  the  matter  itfelf  was  more  barren,  or  the 
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fcene  of  human  affairs  lefs  interefting,  in  modern 
Europe,  than  it  has  been  on  every  flage  where 
mankind  were  engaged  to  exhibit  the  movements 
of  the  heart,  the  efforts  of  generality , magna- 
nimity, and  courage. 

The  trial  of  what  thofe  ages  contained  , is 
not  even  fairly  made,  when  men  of  genius  and 
didinguifhed  abilities,  with  the  accomplifhments 
of  a learned  and  a poliffied  age  , coljed  the 
materials  they  have  found,  and,  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs , conned  the  dory  of  illiterate  ages  with 
tranfadions  of  a later  date.  It  is  difficult  even 
for  them,  under  the  names  which  are  applied 
in  a new  date  of  fociety  , to  convey  g juft 
apprehenfion  of  what  mankind  were  in  durations 
fo  different , and  in  times  fo  remote  from  their 
own. 

In  deriving  from  hidorians  of  this  charader 
the  indrudion  which  their  writings  are  fit  to 
bedow,  we  are  frequently  to  forget  the  general 
terms  that  are  employed  , in  order  to  colled  the 
real  manners  of  an  age,  from  the  minute  cir- 
cumdances  that  are  occadonally  prefented.  The 
titles  of  Rogal  and  Noble  were  applicable  to  the 
t families  of  Tarquin,  Collatinus,  and  Cincinnatus; 
but  Lucretia  was  employed  in  domedic  induftry 
with  her  maids , and  Cincinnatus  followed  the 
plough.  The  dignities  , and  even  the  offices,  of 
civil  fociety,  were  known  many  ages  ago,  in 
‘Europe,  by  their  prefent  appellations;  but  we 
find  in  the  hidory  of  England,  that  a King  and 
his  court  being  affembled  to  folemnize  a feftival. 
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an  outlaw,  who  had  fubfifled  by  robbery,  came 
to  fhare  in  the  feaft.  The  King  himfelf  arofe  to 
force  this  unworthy  guefl  from  the  company , a 
fcuffle  enfued  between  them  , and  the  King  was 
killed  *.  A chancellor  and  prime  minifter,  whofe 
magnificence  and  fumptuous  furniture  were  the 
fubjed  of  admiration  and  envy,  had  his  apart- 
ments covered  every  day  in  winter  with  clean 
draw- and  hay,  and  in  fummer  with  green  rufhes 
or  boughs.  Even  the  fovereign  himfelf,  in  thofe 
ages,  was  provided  with  forage  for  his  bed  f- 
Thefe  pidurefque  features  and  charaderiftical 
ftrokes  of  the  times,  recall  the  imagination  from 
the  fuppofed  diftindion  of  monarch  and  fubjed, 
to  that  date  of  rough  familiarity  in  which  our 
anceflors  lived,  and  under  which  they  acled, 
■with  a view  to  objeds  , and  on  principles  of 
condud,  which  we  feldom  comprehend,  when 
we  are  employed  to  record  their  tranfadions , 
or  to  lludy  their  charaders. 

Thucydides  , notwithflanding  the  prejudice 
of  his  country  againft  the  name  of  Barbarian, 
underflood  that  it  was  in  the  cuftoms  of  bar- 
barous nations  he  was  to  ftudy  the  more  ancient 
manners  of  Greece. 

The  Romans  might  have  found  an  image  of 
their  own  anceflors,  in  the  reprefu:tations  they 
have  given  of  ours  : and  if  ever  an  Arab  clan 

{hall  become  a civilized  nation,  or  any  American 
tribe  efcape  the  poifon  which  is  adminiftered  by 

* Hume’s  Hiftory , ch,  8*  p*  2 7 8* 

d Ibid.  p.  7J. 
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our  traders  of  Europe  , it  may  be  from  the 
relations  of  the  prcfent  times  , and  the  defcrip- 
tions  which  are  now  given  by  travellers,  that 
fuch  a people  , in  after  ages  , may  beft  collect 
the  accounts  of  their  origin.  It  is  in  their  prefent 
condition  , that  we  are  to  behold  , as  in  a 
mirror  , the  features  of  our  own  progenitors;  and 
from  thence  we  are  to  draw'  our  conclufions 
with  refpedt  to  the  influence  of  fituations,  in 
which , we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  our 
fathers  were  placed.  ■ 

What  fliould  diftinguifh  a German  or  a 
Briton,  in  the' habits,  of  his  mind  or  his  body, 
in  his  manners  or  apprehenfions  , from  an 
American,  who,  like  him,  with  his  bow  and 
liis  dart , is  left  to  traverfe  the  foreft ; and  in  a 
like  fevere  or  variable  climate  , is  obliged  ter 
fubfifl  by  the  chace  ? 

If , in  advanced  years , we  would  form  a juft 
notion  of  our  progrefs  from  the  cradle,  we  muft 
have  recourfe  to  the  nurfery  , and  from  the 
example  of  thofe  who  are  ftill  in  the  period  of 
life  we  mean  to  deferibe,  take  our  reprefen tation 
of  paft  manners  , that  cannot  , in  any  other 
way , be  recalled. 

SECT.  II. 

Of  Rude  Nations  prior  to  the  EJlablishmcnt  of  Fra* 

petty. 

From  one  to  the  other  extremity  of  America* 
from  Kamchatka  >Yeft\yard  to  the  river  Oby^ 
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and  from  the  Northern  fea,  over  that  length  of 
country,  to  the  confines  of  China,  of  India,  and 
Perfia;  from  the  Cafpian.to  the  Red  fea,  with 
little  exception  , and  from  thence  , over  the 
inland  continent  and  the  weftern  fhores  of  Africa  ; 
we  every  where  meet  with  nations  on  whom  we 
bellow  the  appellations  of  barbarous  or  favagev 
That  extenfive  trad  of  the  eartii  , containing  fo 
great,  a variety  of  ntuation  , climate  , and  foil , 
fhould  , in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants,  exhibit 
all  the  diverfities  which  arife  from  the  unequal 
influence  of  the  fun  , joined  to  a different  nou- 
rishment and  manner  of  life.  Every  queflion , 
however,  on  this  fubjed  is  premature,  till  we 
have  firfl  endeavoured  to  form  fome  general 
conception  of  our  fpecies  in  its  rude  Rate , and 
have  learned  to  diRinguifh  mere  ignorance  from 
dullnefs , and  the  want  of  arts  from  the  want  of 
capacity. 

Of  the  nations  who  dwell  in  thofe  , or  any 
other  of  the  lefs  cultivated  parts  of  the  earth  , 
fome  intruR  their  fubfiRence  chiefly  to  hunting, 
hfhing,  or  the  natural  produce  of  the  foil.  They 
have  little  attention  to  property,  and  fcarcely 
any  beginnings  of  fubordination  or  government. 
Others  having  poffelfed  themfelves  of  herbs,  and 
depending  for  their  provifion  on  pafture,  know 
what  it  is  to  be  poor  and  rich.  They  know  the 
relations  of  patron  and  client,  of  fervant  and 
mafter;  and  by  the  meafures  of  fortune  determine 
their  Ration.  This  diftindion  mufl  create  a 
material  difference  of  charader , and  may  furmlh 
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two  feparate  heads,  under  which  to  confider  the 
hiftory  of  mankind  in  their  rudeft  (late;  that  of 
the  favage  , who  is  not  yet  acquainted  with 
property;  and  that  of  the  barbarian,  to  whom  it 
is,  although  not  afcertained  by  laws,  a principal 
object  of  care  and  defire. 

It  muff  appear  very  evident,  that  property  is 
a matter  of  progrefs.  It  requires , among  other 
particulars  which  are  the  effeds  of  time  , fome 
method  of  defining  poffeffion.  The  very  defire  of 
it  proceeds  from  experience  ; and  the  induftry  by 
which  it  is  gained  , or  improved  , requires  fuch 
a habit  of  ading  with  a view  to  diftant  objeds , 
as  may  overcome  the  prefent  difpofition  either  to 
fioth  or  to  enjoyment.  This  habit  is  flowly 
acquired,  and  is  in  reality  a principal  diftindion 
of  nations  in  the  advanced  Rate  of  mechanic  and 
commercial  arts. 

In  a tribe  which  fubfifts  by  hunting  and 
fifhing,  the  arms,  the  utenfils,  and  the  fur, 
which  the  individual  carries  , are  to  him  the 
only  fubjeds  of  property.  The  food  of  to-morrow 
is  yet  wild  in  the  foreft,  or  hid  in  the  lake;  it 
cannot  be  appropriated  before  it  is  caught;  and 
even  then  , being  the  purchafe  of  numbers  , who 
fifh  or  hunt  in  a body  , it  accrues  to  the  com- 
munity , and  is  applied  to  immediate  ufe  , or 
becomes  an  accefiion  to  the  (lores  of  the  public-. 

Where  favage  nations , as  in  moft  parts  of 
America,  mix  with  the  pradice  of  hunting  fome 
fpecies  of  rude  agriculture,  they  [fill  follow,  with 
rcfpcct  to  the  foil  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth  , 
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the  analogy  of  their  principal  object.  As  the  men 
hunt,  fo  the  women  labour  together;  and,  after 
they  have  fliared  the  toils  of  the  feed-time,  they 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  harveft  in  common.  The 
field  in  which  they  have  planted,  like  the  didridl 
over  which  they  are  accudomed  to  hunt,  is  claimed 
as  a property  by  the  nation , but  is  not  parcelled 
in  lots  to  its  members.  They  go  forth  in  parties 
to  prepare  the  ground  , to  plant  , and  to  reap. 
The  harveft  is  gathered  into  the  public  granary, 
and  from  thence,  at  dated  times,  is  divided  into 
fhares  for  the  maintenance  of  feparate  families*, 
jiven  the  returns  of  the  market,  when  they  trade 
with  foreigners , are  brought  home  to  the  dock 
of  the  nation  f. 

As  the  fur  and  the  bow  pertain  to  the  individual , 
the  cabbin  and  its  utenfils  are  appropriated  to  the 
family;  and  as  the  domedic  cares  are  committed  to 
the  women  , fo  the  property  of  the  houfebold  feems 
likewife  to  be  vefted  in  them.  The  children  are 
conddered  as  pertaining  to  the  mother,  with  little 
regard  to  defeent  on  the  father’s  fide.  The  males, 
before  they  are  married  , remain  in  the  cabbin  in 

* Hiftory  of  the  Caribbees  , 

i Charlevoix.  This  account  of  Rude  Nations,  in  moft  points 
of  importance,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  the  original  North-Amcri- 
cans,  is  not  founded  fo  much  on  the  teftimony  of  this  or  of  the 
other  writers  cited,  as  it  is  on  the  concurring  reprefentations  of 
living  witneffes,  who  in  the  courfe  of  trade,  of  war  and  of  trea* 
ties  have  had  ample  occafion  to  obferve  the  manners  of  that 
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which  they  are  born;  but  after  they  have  formed 
a new  connection  with  the  other  fex,  they  change 
their  habitation,  and  become  an  acceflion  to  the 
family  in  which  they  have  found  their  wives.  The 
hunter  and  the  warrior  are  numbered  by  the  matron 
as  a part  of  her  treafure;  they  are  referved  for 
perils  and  trying  occafions;  and  in  the  recefs  of 
public  councils,  in  the  intervals  of  hunting  or  war, 
are  maintained  by  the  cares  of  the  women , arid 
loiter  about  in  mere  amufement  or  fioth*. 

While  one  fex  continue  to  value  themfelves 
chiefly  on  their  courage,  their  talent  for  policy, 
and  their  warlike  achievements , this  fpecies  of 
property  which  is  bellowed  on  the  other,  is  in 
reality  a mark  of  fubje&ion;  not,  as  fome  writers 
alledge,  of  their  having  acquired  an  afeendantf. 
It  is  the  care  and  trouble  of  a fubje<ft  with  which 
the  warrior  does  not  chufe  to  be  embarrafled. 
It  is  a fervitude,  and  a continual  toil,  where  no 
honours  are  won ; and  they  whofe  province  it  is  , 
are  in  fa  cl  the  flaves  and  the  helots  of  their  country. 
If  in  this  deflinqtion  of  the  fexes , while  the  men 
continue  to  indulge  themfelves  in  the  contempC 
of  fordid  and  mercenary  arts,  the  cruel  eftablilh- 
ment  of  flav^ry  is  for  fome  ages  deferred  ; if  in  this 
tender,  though  unequal  alliance,  the  affedtions  of 

people.  It  is  neceflary,  however,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may 
not  have  converfed  with  the  living  wituelfes  to  refer  to  printed 
authorities. 


* Lafitaw^ 


t Ibid. 
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the  heart  prevent  the  feverities  pradtifed  on  Haves; 
we  have  in  the  cuftom  itfelf,  as  perhaps  in  many' 
other  inftances  , reafon  to  prefer  the  firft  fuggef- 
tions  of  nature,  to  many  of  her  after-refinements. 

If  mankind,  in  any  inffcance,  continue  the  ar- 
ticle of  property  on  the  footing  we  have  now  re- 
prefented  , we  may  eafily  credit  what  is  further 
reported  by  travellers,  that  they  admit  of  no  dif- 
tindtions  of  rank  or  condition;  and  that  they,  have 
in  fadt  no  degree  of  fubordination  different  from 
the  diftribution  of  function  , which  follows  the 
differences  of  age  , talents,  and  difpofitions.  Per- 
fonal  qualities  give  an  afeendant  in  the  midft  of 
occafions  which  require  their  exertion ; but  in  times 
of  relaxation  , leave  no  veftige  of  power  or  pre- 
rogative. A warrior  who  has  led  the  youth  of 
his  nation  to  the  daughter  of  their  enemies  , or 
who  has  beenforemoft  in  the  chace,  returns  upon 

level  with  the  reft  of  his  tribe ; and  when  the 
only  bufinefs  is  to  fleep  , or  to  feed , can  enjoy 
no  pre-eminence;  for  he  fieeps  and  he  feeds  no 
better  than  they. 

Where  no  profit  attends  dominion,  one  party 
is  as  much  averfe  to  the  trouble  of  perpetual 
command , as  the  other  is  to  the  mortification  of 
perpetual  fubmiflion : “ I love  vidtory,  I love 
« great  adtions,”  fays  Montefquieu,  in  the  character 
of  Sylla ; cc  but  have  no  relifh  for  the  languid 
cc  detail  of  pacific  government,  or  the  pageantry 
tc  of  high  Ration.”  He  has  touched  perhaps  what 
is  a prevailing  fentiment  in  the  fimpleft  ft  ate  of 
fociety , when  the  weaknefs  of  motives  fuggefted 
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by  intereft , and  the  ignorance  of  any  elevation 
not  founded  on  merit  , fupplies  the  place  of 
difdain. 

The  character  of  the  mind  , however,  in  this 
date,  is  not  founded  on  ignorance  alone.  Men 
are  confcious  of  their  equality,  and  are  tenacious 
of  its  rights.  Even  when  they  follow  a leader 
to  the  field  , they  cannot  brook  the  pretenfions 
to  a formal  command  : they  liften  to  no  orders  ; 
and  they  come  under  no  military  engagements,  but 
thofe  of  mutual  fidelity , and  equal  ardour  in  the 
enterprife*. 

This  defcriptlon , we  may  believe,  is  une* 
qually  applicable  to  different  nations  , who  have 
made  unequal  advances  in  the  eftablifhment  of 
property.  Among  the  Carribbees,  and  the  other 
natives  of  the  warmer  climates  in  America,  the 
dignity  of  chieftain  is  hereditary,  or  eledive , 
and  continued  for  life:  the  unequal  diftribution 
of  property  creates  a vifible  fubordination  j\  But 
among  the  Iroquois,  and  other  nations  of  the 
temperate  zone  , the  titles  of  mag-iftrau  and  fub- 
jett , of  noble  and  mean,  are  as  little  known  as 
thofe  of  rich  and  poor.  The  old  men , without 
being  inverted  with  any  coercive  power,  employ 
their  natural  authority  in  advifing  or  in  prompt- 
ing the  refolutions  of  their  tribe : the  military 
leader  is  pointed  out  by  the  fuperiofity  of  his 
manhood  and  valour:  the  ftatefman  is  diftin- 

guifhed  only  by  the  attention  with  which  his 
* Charlevoix. 

t Wafer’s  Account  of  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien, 
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counfel  is  heard ; the  warrior  by  the  confidence 
with  which  the  youth  of  his  nation  follow  him 
to  the  held:  and  if  their  concerts  mud  be  fup- 
pofed  to  conftitute  a fpecies  of  political  govern- 
ment, it  is  one  to  which  no  language  of  ours 
can  be  applied.  Power  is  no  more  than  the  na- 
tural afcendency  of*the  mind;  the  difcharge  of 
office  no  more  than  a natural  exercife  of  the  per- 
sonal character;  and  while  the  community  ads 
with  an  appearance  of  order , there  is  no  fenfe  of 
difparity  in  the  bread  of  any  of  its  members  f. 

In  thefe  happy,  though  informal  proceedings, 
where  age  alone  gives  a place  in  the  council ; 
where  youth,  ardour,  and  valour  in  the  held, 
give  a title  to  the  ftation  of  leader;  where  the 
whole  community  is  affembled  on  any  alarming 
occafion  , we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  we  have 
found  the  origin  of  the  fenate , the  executive 
power,  and  the  affembly  of  the  people;  inftitu- 
tions  for  which  ancient  legiflators  have  been  fo 
much  renowned.  1 he  fenate  among  the  Greeks, 
as  well  as  the  Latins,  appears,  from  the  etymo- 
logy of  its  name,  to  have  been  originally  com- 
pofed  of  elderly  men.  The  military  leader  at 
Rome  , in  a manner  not  unlike  to  that  of  the 
American  warrior,  proclaimed  his  levies,  and 
the  citizen  prepared  for  the  field,  in  confequence 
of  a voluntary  engagement.  The  fuggeftions  of 
nature,  which  directed  the  policy  of  nations  in 
the  wilds  of  America , were  followed  before  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  Tyber ; and 

t Colden’s  Hiltory  of  the  Five  Nations. 
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Lycurgus  and  Romulus  found  the  model  of  their 
inftitutioils  where  the  members  of  every  rude 
nation  find  the  earlieft  mode  of  uniting  their 
talents,  and  combining  their  forces. 

Among  the  North- American  nations,  every 
individual  is  independent ; but  he  is  engaged  by 
his  affections  and  his  habits  in  the  cares  of  a 
family.  Families  , like  fo  many  feparate  tribes, 
are  fubjed  to  no  infpedion  or  government  from 
abroad ; whatever  paffes  at  home , even  blood- 
fhed  and  murder,  are  only  fuppofed  to  concern 
themfelves.  They  are,  in  the  mean  time,  thes; 
parts  of  a canton;  the  women  affemble  to  plant 
their  maize ; the  old  men  go  to  council  j the 
huntfman  and  the  warrior  joins  the  youth  of  his 
village  in  the  field.  .Many  fuch  cantons  affemble 
to  conftitute  a national  council , or  to  execute 
a national  enterprife.  When  the  Europeans 
made  their  firffc  fettlements  in  America,  fix  fuch 
nations  had  formed  a league  , had  their  amphyc- 
tiones  or  ftates-general,  and,  by  the  firmnefs  of  their 
union,  and  the  ability  of  their  councils,  had  ob- 
tained an  afcendant  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Laurence  to  that  of  the  Miffifippi  * They  ap- 
peared to  underhand- the  objetfs  of  the  confede- 
racy , as  well  as  thofe  of  the  feparate  nation ; 
they  ftu died  a balance  of  power;  the  ftatefman 
of  one  country  watched  the  defigns  and  pro- 
ceedings of  another ; and  occafionally  threw  the 
weight  of  his  tribe  into  a different  fcale.  They 

* Lafitau  , Charlevoix , Colden , See. 
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had  their  alliances  and 'their  treaties,  which,  like 
the  nations  of  Europe , they  maintained,  or  they 
broke , upon  reafons  of  hate ; and  remained  at 
peace  from  a fenfe  of  neceflity  or  expediency, 
and  went  to  war  upon  any  emergency  of  provoca- 
tion or  jealoufy. 

Thus,  without  any  fettled  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  any  bond  of  union,  but  what  refem- 
bled  more  the  fuggeftion  of  inftincl,  than  the  in- 
vention of  reafon,  they  conducted  themfelves 
with  the  concert  , and  the  force  of  nations. 
Foreigners,  without  being  able  to  difcover  who 
is  the  magiflrate  , or  in  what  manner  the  fenate 
is  compofed , always  find  a council  with  whom 
they  may  treat,  or  a band  of  warriors  with 
whom  they  may  fight.  Without  police  or  com- 
pulfory  laws  , their  domeftic  fociety  is  conducted 
with  order,  and  the  abfence  of  vicious  difpofi- 
tions , is  a better  fecurity  than  any  public  eftab- 
lifhment  for  the  fuppreflion  of  crimes. 

Disorders,  however,  fometimes  occur,  efpe- 
cially  in  times  of  debauch  , when  the  immoderate 
ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors,  to  which  they  are 
extremely  addi&ed,  fufpends  the  ordinary  cau- 
tion of  their  demeanour,  and  inflaming  their 
violent  paflions,  engages  them  in  quarrels  and 
bloodfhed.  When  a perfon  is  (lain,  his  murderer 
is  feldom  called  to  an  immediate  account:  but  he 
has  a quarrel  to  fuftain  with  the  family  and  the 
friends;  or,  if  a ftranger,  with  the  countrymen 
of  the  deceafed;  fometimes  even  with  his  own 
pation  at  hpme,  if  the  injury  committed  be  of 
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a kind  to  alarm  the  fociety.  The  nation , the 
canton,  or  the  family,  endeavour,  by  prefen  ts , 
to  atow  for  the  offence  of  any  of  their  members; 
and , by  pacifying  the  parties  aggrieved , endea- 
vour to  prevent  what  alarms  the  community 
more  than  the  firft  diforder,  the  fubfequent  ef- 
fects of  revenge  and  animofity  *.  The  (bedding 
of  blood,  however,  if  the  guilty  perfon  remain 
where  he  has  committed  the  crime,  feldom  efca- 
pes  unpuniffied  : the  friend  of  the  deceafed  knows 
how  to  difguife,  though  not  to  fupprefs  his  re- 
fentment;  and  even  after  many  years  have  elapf- 
ed  , is  fare  to  repay  the  injury  that  was  done  to 
his  kindred  or  his  houfe. 

These  confiderations  render  them  cautious 
and  circumfped , put  them  on  their  guard  againft 
their  paffions , and  give  to  their  ordinary  deport- 
ment an  air  of  phlegm  and  compofure  fuperior 
to  what  is  poffeffed  among  poliflhed  nations. 
They  are,  in  the  mean  time,  affedionate  in  their 
carriage , and  in  their  converfations  pay  a mutual 
attention  and  regard,  fays  Charlevoix,  more  tender 
and  more  engaging,  than  what  we  profefs  in  the 
ceremonial  of  polilhed  focieties. 

This  writer  has  obferved,  that  the  nations 
among  whom  he  travelled  in  North  America, 
never  mentioned  ads  of  generofity  or  kindnefs 
under  the  notion  of  duty.  They  aded  from 
affedion,  as  they  aded  from  appetite,  without 
regard  to  its  confequences.  When  they  had  done 
a kindnefs , they  had  gratified  a-  defire ; the 
* Lafitau-.  > 
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bufinefs  was  finifhed , and  it  patted  from  tine 
memory.  When  they  received  a favour,  it  might, 
or  it  might  not,  prove  the  occafion  of  friendfhip  : 
if  it  did  not , the  parties  appeared  to  have  no 
apprehenhons  of  gratitude,  as  a duty  by  which 
the  one  was  bound  to  make  a return,  or  the 
other  intitled  to  reproach  the  perfon  who  had 
failed  in  his  part.  The  fpirit  with  which  they 
give  or  receive  prefents,  is  the  fame  which  Taci- 
tus oblerved  among  the  ancient  Germans : they 
delight  in  them , but  do  not  confider  them  as 
matter  of  obligation*.  Such  gifts  are  of  little 
confequence  , except  when  employed -as  the  feal 
of  a bargain  or  treaty. 

I r was  their  favourite  maxim  , That  no  man 
is  naturally  indebted  to  another;  that  he  is  not, 
therefore,  obliged  to  bear  with  any  impofition , 
or  unequal  treatment!.  Thus,  in  a principle 
apparently  fullen  and  inhofpitable , they  have 
difeovered  the  foundation  of  juftice  , and  obferve 
its  rules,  with  a fleadinefs  and  candour  which  no 
cultivation  has  been  found  to  improve.  The 
freedom  which  they  give  in  what  relates  to  the 
fuppofed  duties  of  kmdnefs  and  friendfhip,  ferves 
only  to  engage  the  heart  more  entirely  , where 
it  is  once  pottetted  with  affection.  We  love  to 
•chufe  our  objed  without  any  reftraint , and  we 
confider  kindnefs  itfelf  as  a talk,  when  the  duties 
of  friendfhip  are  exaded  by  rule.  We  therefore, 

* Muneribus  gaudent,  fed  nec  data  imputant,  nec  acceptis 
obligati  tur. 

f Charlevoix. 
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by  our  demand  for  attentions,  rather  corrupt 
than  improve  the  fyftem  of  morality;  and  by  our 
exadions  of  gratitude  , and  our  frequent  propofals 
to  inforce  its  obfervance,  we  only  fhew  that  we 
have  miftaken  its  nature  ; we  only  give  fymptoms 
of  that  growing  fenfibility  to  intereft,  from  which 
we  meafure  the  expediency  of  friendlhip  and 
generofity  itfelf;  and  by  which  we  would  in- 
troduce the  fpirit  of  traffic  into  the  commerce  of 
affedion.  In  confequence  of  this  proceeding,  we 
are  often  obliged  to  decline  a favour  with  the 
fame  fpirit  that  we  throw  off  a fervile  engagement, 
or  rejedabribe.  To  the  unrefining  favage  every 
favour  is  welcbme,  and  every  prefent  received 
without  referve  or  reflection. 

The  love  of  equality,  and  the  love  of  juftice, 
were  originally  the  fame  : and  although , by  the 

conflitution  of  different  focieties , unequal  privile- 
ges are  beftowed  on  their  members  ; and  although 
.juftice  itfelf  requires  a proper  regard  to  be  paid 
to  fuch  privileges;  yet  he  who  has  forgotten  that 
men  were  originally  equal , eafily  degenerates 
into  a flave  ; or  in  the  capacity  of  a maffcer  , is 
not  to  be  trufted  with  the  rights  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  This  happy  principle  gives  to  the 
mind  its  fenfe  of  independence , renders  it  indif- 
ferent to  the  favours  which  are  in  the  power  of 
other  men  , checks  it  in  the  commiflion  of  injuries, 
and  leaves  the  heart  open  to  the  affedions  of 
generofity  and  kindnefs.  It  gives  to  the  untutored 
American  that  fentiment  of  candour, 'and  of  regard 
to  the  welfare  of  others , which  , in  fome  degree, 
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To f tens  the  arrogant  pride  of  his  carriage,  and 
in  times  of  confidence  and  peace,  without  the 
adidance  of  government  or  law  , renders  the 
approach  and  commerce  of  drangers  fecurc. 

Among  this  people,  the  foundations  of  honour 
are  eminent  abilities  and  great  fortitude,  not  the 
didindlions  of  equipage  and  fortune:  the  talents 
in  edeem  are  fuch  as  their  fituation  leads  them 
to  employ  , the  exacl  knowledge  of  a country , 
and  ftratagem  in  war.  On  thefe  qualifications , 
a captain  among  the  Caribbees  underwent  an 
examination.  When  a new  leader  was  to  be 
chofen,  a fcout  was  fent  forth  to  traverfe  the 
foreds  which  led  to  the  enemy's  country-,  and 
upon  his  return,  the  candidate  was  defired  to 
find  the  track  in  which  he  had  travelled.  A 
brook  , or  a fountain , was  named  to  him  on  the 
frontier,  and  he  was  defired  to  find  the  neared 
path  to  a particular  Ration,  and  to  plant  a ftake 
in  the  place*.  They  can,  accordingly , trace  a 
wild  bead,  or  the  human  foot,  over  many  lea? 
gues  of  a pathlefs  fored  , and  find  their  way  acrofs 
a woody  and  uninhabited  continent,  by  means 
of  refined  obfervations  , which  efcape  the  traveller 
who  has  been  accudomcd  to  different  aids. 
They  deer  in  {lender  canoes,  acrofs  dormyfeas, 
with  a dexterity  equal  to  that  of  the  mod 
experienced  pilot f.  They  carry  a penetrating 
eye  for  the  thoughts  and  intentions  of  thofe  with 
whom  they  have  to  deal ; and  when  they  mean 
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bo  deceive,  they  cover  themfelves  with  arts  which 
the  moflfubtile  can  feldom  elude.  They  harangue 
in  their  public  councils  with  a nervous  and  a 
figurative  elocution ; and  conduct  themfelves  in 
the  management  of  their  treaties  with  a perfed 
difcernment  of  their  national  interefls. 

Thus  being  able  mailers  in  the  detail  of  their 
own  affairs,  and  well  qualified  to  acquit  themfelves 
on  particular  occafions,  they  fludy  no  fcience  , 
and  go  in  purfuit  of  no  general  principles.  They 
even  feem  incapable  of  attending  to  any  diftant 
confequences,  beyond  thofe  they  have  experienced 
in  hunting  or  war.  They  intrull  the  provifion  of 
every  feafon  to  itfelf ; confume  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  in  fummer;  and,  in  winter,  are  driven  in 
quell  of  their  prey,  through  woods  , and  over  dc- 
ferts  covered  with  fnow.  They  do  not  form  in 
one  hour  thofe  maxims  which  may  prevent  the 
errors  of  the  next ; and  they  fail  in  thofe  appre- 
henfions , which,  in  the  intervals  of  pafifion, 
produce  ingenuous  fliame,  compafiion  , remorfe 
or  a command  of  appetite.  They  are  feldom 
made  to  repent  of  any  violence  ; nor  is  a perfon, 
indeed , thought  accountable  in  his  fober  mood, 
for  what  he  did  in  the  heat  of  a pafifion,  or  in 
a time  of  debauch. 

Their  fuperftitions  are  groveling  and  mean; 
and  did  this  happen  among  rude  nations  alone  , 
we  could  not  fufficiently  admire  the  effects  of  po- 
litenefs;  but  it  is  a fubjed  on  which  few  nations 
are  intitled  to  cenfure  their  neighbours.  When 
\ve  have  confidered  the  fuperftitions  of  one  people. 
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we  find  little  variety  in  thnfe  of  another.  They  are 
but  a repetition  of  fimilar  weakneffes  and  abfurdi- 
ties,  derived  from  a common  fource  , a perplexed 
apprehenfion  of  invifibl'e  agents , that  are  fuppof- 
ed  to  guide  all  precarious  events  to  which  hu- 
man forefight  cannot  extend.  . 

In  what  depends  on  the  known  or  the  regular 
courfe  of  nature,  the  mind  trufts  to  itfelf;  but  in 
F range  and  uncommon  fituations,  it  is  the  dupe  of 
its  own  perplexity,  and,  inftead  of  relying  on  its 
prudence  or  courage  , has  recourfe  to  divination  , 
arid  a variety  of  observances , that,  for  being  irra- 
tional , are  always  the  more  revered.  Superftition 
being  founded  in  doubts  and  anxiety  , is  foltered 
by  ignorance  and  myftery.  Its  maxims  , in  the 
mean  time,  are  not  always  confounded  with  thofe 
of  common  life  ; nor  does  its  weaknefs  or  folly 
always  prevent  the  watchfulnefs,  penetration,  and 
courage  , men  are  accuftomed  to  employ  in  the 
management  of  common  affairs.  A Roman  con- 
fulting  futurity  by  the  pecking  of  birds,  or  a King 
of  Sparta  infpe&ing  the  intrails  of  a bead;,  Mithri- 
dates  confultin^his  women  on  the  interpretation  of 
his  dreams,  are  examples  fufficient  to  prove,  that 
a childifh  imbecility  on  this  fubjecft  is  confident 
with  the  greatelt  military  and  political  conduct. 

Confidence  in  the  effect  of  charms  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  any  age  or  nation.  Few,  even  of  the  ac- 
complished Greeks  and  Romans , were  able  to 
lhake  off  this  weaknefs.  In  their  cafe,  it  was 
not  removed  by  the  higheft  meafures  of  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  yielded  only  to  the  light  of  true 
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religion,  or  to  the  ftudy  of  nature , by  which  we  are 
led  to  fubftitute  a wife  providence  operating  by 
phyfical  caufes  , in  the  place  of  phantoms  that 
terrify  or  amufe  the  ignorant. 

T HE  principal  point  of  honour  among  the  rude  na- 
, tions  of  America  , as  indeed  in  every  inftante  where 
mankind  are  not  greatly  corrupted , is  fortitude. 
Yet  their  way  of  maintaining  this  point  of  honour  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Their  ordinary  method  of  making  war  is  by  am- 
bufcade;  and  theyftrive,  by  over-reaching  an  ene- 
my, to  commit  the  greateft  flaughter,  or  to  make 
the  greateft  number  of  prisoners,  with  the  leaft 
hazard  to  themfelves.  They  deem  it  a folly  to 
expofe  their  own  perfons  in  affaulting  an  enemy, 
and  do  not  rejoice  in  vidories  which  are  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  their  own  people.  They  do 
not  value  themfelves,  as  in  Europe,  on  defying 
their  enemy  upon  equal  terms.  They  even  boaft 
that  they  approach  like  foxes,  or  that  they  fly  like 
birds , not  lefs  than  that  they  devour  like  lions. 
In  Europe,  to  fall  in  battle  is  accounted  an  honour ; 
among  the  natives  of  America,  it  is  reckoned  dif- 
graceful  * They  referve  their  fortitude  for  the 
trials  they  abide  when  attacked  by  furprize,  or 
when  fallen  into  their  enemies  hands;  and  when 
they  are  obliged  to  maintain  their  own  honour, 
and  that  of  their  .own  nation,  in  the  midft  of 
torments  that  require  efforts  of  patience  more 
than  of  valour. 

On  thefe  occafions , they  are  far  from  allowing 
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it  to  be  fuppofed  that  they  with  to  decline  tbc 
conflid.  It  is  held  infamous  to  avoid  it,  even 
by  a voluntary  death  ; and  the  greateft  affront 
'which  can  be  offered  to  a prifoner  , is  to  refufe 
him  the  honours  of  a man,  in  the  manner  of 
his  execution:  “ With-hold , ’’  fays  an  old  man  , 
in  the  mid  ft  of  his  torture,  “ the  flabs  of  your 
“ knife ; rather  let  me  die  by  fire,  that  thofe  dogs 
cc  your  allies  , from  beyond  the  feas  , may  learn 
<c  to  fuffer  like  men*.”  With  terms  of  defiance, 
the  vidim  , in  thofe  folemn  trials , commonly  ex- 
cites the  animofity  of  his  tormentors,  as  well  as 
his  own  ; and  whilft  we  fuffer  for  human  nature, 
under  the  effect  of  its  errors , we  mud  admire  its 
force. 

The  people  with  whom  this  practice  prevailed 
were  commonly  defirous  of  repairing  their  own 
Ioffes,  by  adopting  prifoners  of  war  into  their 
families : and  even  in  the  laft  moment,  the  hand 
which  was  railed  to  torment,  frequently  gave  the' 
fign  of  adoption,  by  which  the  prifoner  became  the 
child  or  the  brother  of  his  enemy , and  came  to 
fhare  in  all  the  privileges  of  a citizen.  In  their 
treatment  of  thofe  who  fuffered , they  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  guided  by  principles  of  hatred  or  re- 
venge : they  obferved  the  point  of  honour  in 

applying  as  well  as  in  bearing  their  torments; 
and,  by  a ftrange  kind  of  affection  and  tender- 
liefs,  were  direded  to  be  moft  cruel  where  they 
intended  the  higheft  refped : the  coward  was 
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put  to  immediate  death  by  the  hands  of  women: 
the  valiant  was  fuppofed  to  be  i n titled  to  all 
the  trials  of. fortitude  that  men  could  invent  or 
employ:  <c  It  gave  me  joy , ” fays  an  old  man 
to  his  captive,  cc  that  fo  gallant  a youth  was 
“ allotted  to  my  fhare:  I propofed  to  have  placed 
<c  you  .on  the  couch  of  my  nephew,  who  was 
cc  flain  by  your  countrymen ; to  have  transferred 
“ all  my  tendernefs  to  you  ; and  to  have  folaced 
“ my  age  in  your  company:  but,  maimed  and 
“ mutilated  as  you  now  appear , death  is  better 
<c  than  life:  prepare  yourfelf  therefore  to  die  like 
“ a man  *. 

It  is  perhaps  with  a view  to  thefe  exhibitions, 
or  rather  in  admiration  of  fortitude,  the  principle 
from  which  they  proceed,  that  the  Americans  are 
fo  attentive,  in  their  earlieft  years , to  harden  their 
nerves  f.  The  children  are  taught  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  bearing  the  ffiarpeft  torments;  the  youth 
are  admitted  into  the  clafs  of  manhood,  after  violent 
proofs  of  their  patience;  and  leaders  arc  put  to  the 
teft  by  famine,  burning,  and  fuffocation  If. 

It  might  be  apprehended,  that  among  rude  na- 
tions, where  the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  procured 
with  fo  much  difficulty,  the  mind  could  never  raife 
itfelf  above  the  confideration  of  this  fubjedt;  and 
that  man  would,  in  this  condition,  give  examples  of 
the  meaneft  and  moft  mercenary  fpirit.  The  reverfe, 

* Charlevoix. 

f lb.  This  writer  fays , that  he  has  feen  a boy  and  a 
girl,  having  bound  their  naked  arms  together,  place  a 
burning  coal  between  them,  to  try  who  could  endure  it  longeft. 
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however,  is  true.  Directed  in  this  particular  by 
the  defires  of  nature,  men,  in  their  limpleft  ftate , 
attend  to  the  obje&s  of  appetite  no  further  than 
appetite  requires;  and  their  defires  of  fortune  ex- 
tend no  further  than  the  meal  which  gratifies  their 
hunger  : they  apprehend  no  fuperiority  of  rank  in 
the  polfeffion  of  wealth,  fuch  as  might  infpire  any 
habitual  principle  of  covetoufnefs,  vanity,  or  am- 
bition : they  can  apply  to  no  talk  that  engages  nO 
immediate  paffion,  and  take  pleafure  in  no  occupa- 
tion that  affords  no  dangers  to  be  braved , and  no 
honours  to  be  won. 

It  was  not  among  the  ancient  Romans  alone  that 
commercial  arts , or  a fordid  mind , were  held  in 
contempt.  A like  fpirit  prevails  in  every  rude  and 
independent  fociety.  cc  I am  a warrior,  and  not  a 
<c  merchant,  ” faid  an  American  to  the-governor  of 
Canada,  who  propofed  to  give  him  goods  in  ex- 
change for  fome  prifoners  he  had  taken;  <c  your 
£c  cloaths  and  utenfils  do  not  tempt  me;  but  my 
cc  prifoners  are  now  in  your  power,  and  you  may 
“ feize  them : If  you  do  , I muff  go  forth  and  take 
ct  more  prifoners  , or  perifli  in  the  attempt;  and 
“ if  that  chance  fiiould  befall  me,  I fhall  die  like  a 
cc  man;  but  remember,  that  our  nation  will  charge 
« you  as  the  caufe  of  my  death  *.  ” With  thefe 
apprehenfions,  they  have  an  elevation  , and  a ftate- 
linefs  of  carriage,  which  the  pride  of  nobility  ? 
where  it  is  molt  revered  by  polilhed  nations , 
feldom  bellows. 

They  are  attentive  to  their  perfons,  and  employ 
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much  time,  as  well  as  endure  great  pain,  in  the 
methods  they  take  to  adorn  their  bodies,  to  give 
the  permanent  Rains  with  which  they  are  coloured , 
or  preferve  the  paint,  which  they  are  perpetually 
repairing,  in  order  to  appear  with  advantage. 

Their  averfion  to  every  fort  of  employment 
which  they  hold  to  be  mean,  makes  them  pafs  great 
part  of  their  time  in  idlenefs  or  fleep ; and  a man 
who,  in  purfuit  of  a wild  beaR,  or  to  furprife  his 
enemy,  will  traverfe  a hundred  leagues  on  fnow, 
will  not,  to  procure  his  food,  fubmit  to  any  fpecies 
of  ordinary  labour.  cc  Strange,”  fays  Tacitus, 
“ that  the  fame  perfon  fhould  be  fo  much  averfe 
“ to  repofe  , and  fo  much  addided  to  floth  *.  ” 
Games  of  hazard  are  not  the  invention  of  po- 
lifhed  ages;  men  of.curiofity  have  looked  for  their 
origin,  in  vain,  among  the  monuments  of  an  ob- 
fcure  antiquity;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  belong- 
ed to  times  too  remote  and  too.  rude  even  for  the 
conjedures  of  antiquarians  to  reach.  The  very  fa- 
vage  brings  his  furs,  his  utenfils,  and  his  beads, 
to  the  hazard-table:  he  finds  here  the  pafiions  and 
agitations  which  the  applications  of  a tedious  indus- 
try could  not  excite:  and  while  the  throw  is  de- 
pending, he  tears  his  hair,  and  beats  his  breaR,  with 
a rage  which  the  more  accomplifhed  gameRer  has 
Sometimes  learned  to  rep  refs : he  often  quits  the 
party  naked,  and  ftripped  of  all  his  poffeffions ; or 
where  flavery  is  in  ufe,  Rakes  his  freedom  to  have 
one  chance  more  to  recover  his  former  lofs  f. 

Mira  diverfitas  naturae , ut  idem  homines  fic  ament 
inertiam  & oderint  quictem. 

"t”  I acitus , Lafitau , Charlevoix, 
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With  all  thefe  infirmities,  vices,  or  refpedfable 
qualities,  belonging  to  the  human  fpecies  in  its 
rudeft  ftate;  the  love  of  fociety , friendlhip,  and 
public  affection,  penetration,  eloquence,  and  cou- 
rage, appear  to  have  been  its  original  properties, 
not  the  fubfequent  effedts  of  device  or  invention. 
If  mankind  are  qualified  to  improve  their  manners  , 
the  materials  to  be  improved  were  furnifhed  by  na- 
ture; and  the  effect  of  this  improvement  is  not  to 
infpire  the  lentiments  of  tendernefs  and  generofity, 
nor  to  beftow  the  principal  conflituents  of  a refpect- 
able  character , but  to  obviate  the  cafual  abufes  of 
paflion;  and  to  prevent  a mind,  which  feels  the  bell 
difpofitions  in  their  greateft  force,  from  being  at 
times  likewife  the  fport  of  brutal  appetite  and  of 
ungovernable  violence. 

Were  Lycurgus  employed  anew  to  find  a 
plan  of  government  for  the  people  we  have 
defcribed  , he  would  find  them,  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  , prepared  by  nature  herfelf  to 
receive  his  inftitutions.  His  equality  in  matters 
of  property  being  already  eftabliihed,  he  would 
have  no  fadtion  to  apprehend  from,  the  oppofite 
interefts  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  ; his  ferrate , 
his  affembly  of  the  people , is  conftituted ; his 
difcipline  is  in  fome  meafure  adopted;  and  the 
place  of  his  helots  is  fupplied  by  the  talk  allotted 
to  one  of  the  fexes.  With  all  thefe  advantages  s 
he  would  Hill  have  had  a very  important  leffon 
for  civil  fociety  to  teach  , that  by  which  a few 
learn  to  command , and  the  many  are  taught  to 
obey : he  would  have  all  his  precautions  to  take 
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a gain  ft  the  future  intrufion  of  mercenary  arts, 
the  admiration  of  luxury  , and  the  paflion  for 
intereft  : he  would  ftill  perhaps  have  a more 
difficult  talk  than  any  of  the  former  , in  teaching 
his  citizens  the  command  of  appetite,  and  an 
indifference  to  pleafure,  as  well  as  a contempt  of 
pain;  in  teaching  them  to  maintain  in  the  field, 
the  formality  of  uniform  precautions  , and  as 
much  to  avoid  being  themfelves  furprized  , as 
they  endeavour  to  fur.prize  their  enemy. 

For  want  of  thefe  advantages,  rude  nations  in 
general , though  they  are  patient  of  hardship  and 
fatigue,  though  they  are  addi&ed  to  war , and  are 
qualified  by  their  ftratagem  and  valour  to  throw 
terror  into  the  armies  of  a more  regular  enemy ; 
yet,  in  the  courfe  of  a continual  ftruggle,  always 
yield  to  the  fuperior  arts , and  the  difeipline  of  more 
civilized  nations.  Hence  the  Romans  were  able  to 
over-run  the  provinces  of  Gaul,  Germany,  and 
Britain;  and  hence  the  Europeans  have  a growing 
afcendency  over  the  nations  of  Africa  and  America. 

On  the  credit  of  a fuperiority  which  certain 
nations  poffefs , they  think  that  they  have  a claim 
to  dominion;  and  even  Cseffir  appears  to  have 
forgotten  what  were  the  paffions,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  mankind,  when  he  complained,  that  the 
Britons,  after  having  fent  him  a fubmiffive  meffage 
to  Gaul,  perhaps  to  prevent  his  invafion , ftill 
pretended  to  fight  for  their  liberties,  and  to  oppofe 
his  defeent  on  their  illand  *. 

* Caefar  queftus , quod  quum  ultro  in  continentem  lbgatis 
miffis  pacem  a fe  p e tiffin  t,  bellum  fine  caufa  intuliffeat.lZ^  4 
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There  isnot,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  defcription 
of  mankind , a circumftance  more  remarkable  than 
that  mutual  contempt  and  averfion  which  nations, 
under  a different  flate  of  commercial  arts , bellow 
on  each  other.  Addided  to  their  own  purfuits, 
and  confidering  their  own  condition  as  the  flandard 
of  human  felicity,  all  nations  pretend  to  the 
preference  , and  in  their  practice  give  fufficient 
proof  of  fincerity.  Even  tne  favage  (till  lefs  than 
the  citizen , can  be  made  to  quit  that  manner  of 
life  in  which  he  is  trained : he  loves  that  freedom 
of  mind  which  will  not  be /bound  to  any  talk, 
and  which  owns  no  fuperior:  however  tempted 
to  mix  with  polifhed  nations  , and  to  better  his 
fortune,  the  firft  moment  of  liberty  brings  him 
back  to  the  woods  again;  he  droops  and  he  pines 
in  the  ftreets  of  the  populous  city;  he  wanders 
dilfatisfied  over  the  ope-n  and  the  cultivated  field; 
he  feeks  the  frontier  and  the  foreft,  where,  with 
a conflitution  prepared  to  undergo  the  hardfbips 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  fituation , he  enjoys 
a delicious  freedom  from  care , and  a feducing 
fociety,  where  no  rules  of  behaviour  are  prefcribed, 
but  the  fimple  didates  of  the  heart. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  Rude  Nations  under  the  Imprejfions  of  Property 

and  Intereji. 

Xt  was  a proverbial  imprecation  in  ufe  among 
the  hunting  nations  on  the  confines  of  Siberia, 
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That  their  enemy  might  be  obliged  to  live  like- a 
Tartar,  and  have  the  folly  of  troubling  himfelf 
with  the  charge  of  cattle  *.  Nature  , it  feems  , in 
their  apprehenfion  , by  ftoring  the  woods  and  the 
defertwith  game,  rendered  the  talk  of  the  herdfman 
unneceffary , and  left  to  man  only  the  trouble  of 
feleding  and  of  feizing  his  prey, 

The  indolence  of  mankind  , * or  rather  their 
averfion  to  any  application  in  which  they  are  not 
engaged  by  immediate  inftind  and  paffion  , retards 
the  progrefs  of  indufhy  and  of  impropriation.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  even  while  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  are  left  in  common , and  the  flock 
of  the  public  is  yet  undivided,  that  property  is 
apprehended  in  different  fubjeds ; that  the  fur 
and  the  bow  belong  to  the  individual ; and  the 
cottage,  with  its  furniture,  are  appropriated  to 
the  family. 

When  the  parent  begins  to  defire  a better 
provifon  for  his  children  than  is  found  under  the 
promifeuous  management  of  many  copartners , 
when  he  has  applied  his  labour  and  his  fkill  apart, 
he  aims  at  an  exclufive  pofTefTion , and  feeks  the 
property  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  ufe  of  its 
fruits. 

When  the  individual  no  longer  finds  among 
his  affociates  the  fame  inclination  to  commit  every 
fubjed  to  public  ufe  , he  is  feized  with  concern 
for  his  perfonal  fortune;  and  is  alarmed  by  the 
cares  which  every  perfon  entertains  for  himfelf. 

* Abulgaze’s  Genealogical  Ififtory  of  the  Tartars. 
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He  is  urged  as  much  by  emulation  and  jealonfy, 
as  by  the  fenfe  of  neceffity.  He  fufters  confidera- 
tions  of  intereft  to  reft  on  his  mind,  and  when 
every  prefent  appetite  is  fufficiently  gratified  , he 
can  aeft  with  a view  to  futurity,  or  rather  finds  an 
objedt  of  vanity  in  having  amafled  what  is  become 
a fubject  of  competition  , and  a matter  of  univer- 
fal  efteem.  Upon  this  motive,  where  violence  is 
reftrain'ed,  he  can  apply  his  hand  to  lucrative  arts, 
confine  himfelf  to  a tedioirs  talk,  and  wait  with 
patience  for  the  difbant  returns  of  his  labour. 

Thus  mankind  acquire  induftry  by  many  and 
by  flow  degrees.  They  are  taught  to  regard  their 
intereft;  they  are  reftrained  from  rapine;  and  they 
arc  fecured  in  the  poffeflion  of  what  they  fairly 
obtain  ; by  thefe  methods  the  habits  of  the  la- 
bourer, the  mechanic,  and  the  trader,  are  gra- 
dually formed.  A hoard,  collected  from  the  Am- 
ple productions  of  nature,  or  a herd  of  cattle, 
are , in  every  rude  nation  , the  firft  fpecies  ol 
wealth.  The  circumftances  of  the  foil , and  the 
climate,  determine  whether  the  inhabitant  fliall  ap- 
ply himfelf  chiefly  to  agriculture  or  palture ; 
whether  he  (hall  fix  his  refidence , or  be  moving 
continually  about  with  all  his  poffeffions. 

In  the  weft  of  Europe ; in  America,  Irom  fouth 
to  north,  with  a few  exceptions;  in  the  torrid 
zone,  and  every  where  within  the  warmer  cli- 
mates; mankind  have  generally  applied  themfclves 
to  fome  fpecies  of  agriculture , and  have  been 
difpofed  to  fettlement.  In  the  north  and  middle 
region  of  Afia,  they  depended  entirely  on -their 
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herds,  and  were  perpetually  drifting  their  ground 
in  fearch  of  new  pafture.  The  arts  which  pertain 
to  fettlement  have  been  pradifed  , and  varioufly 
cultivated  , by  the  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Thofe 
which  are  confident  with  perpetual  migration, 
have  , from  the  earlied  accounts  of  hidory  , re- 
mained nearly  the  fame  with  the  Scythian  or  Tar- 
tar. The  tent  pitched  on  a moveable  carriage, 
the  horfe  applied  to  every  purpofe  of  labour,  and 
of  war,  of  the  dairy,  and  of  the  butcher’s-  ffcall , 
from  the  earlieft  to  the  lateft  accounts,  have  made 
up  the  riches  and  equipage  of  this  wandering 
people. 

But  in  whatever  way  rude  nations  fubfiff, 
there  are  certain  points  in  which,  under  the  firft 
impredions  ol  property,  they  nearly  agree.  Ho- 
mer either  lived  with  a people  in  this  ftage  of 
their  progrefs,  or  found  himfelf  engaged  to  exhi- 
bit their  charader.  Tacitus  had  made  them  the 
fubjed  of  a particular  treatife ; and  if  this  be  an 
afped  under  which  mankind deferve  to  be  viewed  , 
it  mud  be  confeffed  , that  we  have  fmgular  ad- 
vantages in  colleding  their  features.  The  por- 
trait has  already  been  drawn  by  the  abled  hands, 
and  gives,  at  one  view,  in  the  writings  of  thefe 
celebrated  authors  , whatever  has  been  fcattered 
in  the  relations  of  hidorians  or  whatever  we  have 
opportunities  to  obferve  in  the  adual  manners  of 
men  , who  dill  remain  in  a fimilar  date. 

In  pading  from  the  condition,  we  have  defcribed 
to  this  we  have  at  prefect  in  view,  mankind  did 
l'etain  many  parts  of  their  carded  charader.  They 
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are  ftill  averfe  to  labour  , addi&ed  to  war , ad- 
mirers of  fortitude,  and,  in  the  language  of  Tacitus, 
more  lavifh  of  their  blood  than  of  their  fweat  *. 
They  are  fond  of  fantaftic  ornaments  in  their 
drefs , and  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  liftlefs  inter- 
vals of  a life  addi&ed  to  violence  , with  hazard- 
ous fports,  and  with  games  of  chance.  Every 
fervile  occupation  they  commit  to  women  or  flaves. 
But  we  may  apprehend  , that  the  individual  hav- 
ing now  found  a feparate  intereft , the  bands  of 
fociety  muft  become  lefs  firm,  and  domeftic  difor- 
ders  more  frequent.  The  members  of  every  com- 
munity , being  diftinguilhed  among  themfelves 
by  unequal  pofl'elfions  the  ground  of  a permanent 
and  palpable  fubordination  is  laid. 

These  particulars  accordingly  take  place  among 
mankind  , in  pafifing  from  thefavage  to  what  may 
be  called  the  barbarous  date.  Members  of  the  fame 
community  enter  into  quarrels  of  competition  or 
revenge.  They  unite  in  following  leaders,  who 
are  diftinguilhed  by  their  fortunes,  and  by  the 
luftre  of  their  birth.  They  join  the  defire  of  fpoil 
with  the  love  of  glory;  and  from  an  opinion, 
that  what  is  acquired  by  force,  juftly  pertains  to 
the  vicTor  , they  become  hunters  of  men,  and  bring 
every  contefi:  to  the  decifion  of  the  fword. 

Every  nation  is  a band  of  robbers,  who  prey 
without  reftraint,  orremorfe,  on  their»neighbours. 
Cattle , fays  Achilles , may  be  feized  in  every  field ; 
and  the  coafts  of  the  fEgean  fea  were  accordingly 

* Pigrum  quin  immo  ct  iners  videtur , fudore  acquirer? 
quod  poilis  fanguine  parare, 
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pillaged  by  the  heroes  of  Homer,  for  no  other  rea- 
fon  than  becaufe  thofe  heroes  chofe  to  poffefs  them- 
felves  of  the  brafs  and  iron  , the  cattle  , the  haves  * 
and  the  women,  which  were  found  among  the 
nations  around  them. 

A Tartar  mounted  on  his  horfe,  is  an  animal 
of  prey,  who  only  inquires  where  cattle  are  to  be 
found,  and  how  far  he  muff  go  to  poftefs  them. 
The  monk , who  had  fallen  under  the  difpleafure 
of  Mangu  Chan,  made  his  peace,  by  promifing, 
that  the  Pope  , and  the  Chriftian  princes , fhould 
make  a furrender  of  all  their  herds  *. 

A fimilar  fpirit  reigned  , without  exception,  in 
all  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe,  Aha,  and 
Africa.  The  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
the  fables  of  every  ancient  poet , contain  examples 
of  its  force.  It  was  this  fpirit  that  brought  our 
anceftors  firft  into  the  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire ; and  that  afterward , more  perhaps  than 
their  reverence  for  the  crofs  , led  them  to  the  Eaft, 
to  fliare  with  the  Tartars  in  the  fpoils  of  the 
Saracen  empire. 

From  the  defcriptions  contained  in  the  laflfec- 
tion  , we  may  incline  to  believe,  that  mankind, 
in  their  fimplefl  ftate , are  on  the  eve  of  erecting 
republics.  Their  love  of  equality,  their  habit  of 
affembling  in  public  councils  , and  their  zeal  for 
the  tnbe  to  which  they  belong  , are  qualifications 
that  fit  them  to  adl  under  that  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment ; and  they  feem  to  have  but  a few  fteps 
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to  make  , in  order  to  reach  its  eftablifhment. 
They  have  only  to  define  the  numbers  of  which 
their  councils  fhall  conftft,  and  to  fettle  the  forms 
of  their  meeting : they  have  only  to  beftow  a 
permanent  authority  for  reprefiing  diforders  , and 
to  enada  few  rules  in  favour  of  that  juffice  they 
have  already  acknowledged , and  from  inclination 
fo  ftridly  obferve. 

But  thefe  fteps  are  far  from  being  fo  eafily 
made,  as  they  appear  on  a flight  or  a tranfient 
view,  The  refolution  of  chufing  , from  among 
their  equals , the  magiflrate  to  whom  they  give 
from  thenceforward  a right  to  controul  their  own 
adions , is  far  from  the  thoughts  of  Ample  men; 
and  no  perfualion  , perhaps , could  make  them 
adopt  this  meafure , or  give  them  any  fenfe  of 
its  ufe, 

Even  after  nations  have  chofen  a military  leader 
they  do  not  intruft  him  with  any  fpecies  of  civil 
authority.  The  captain,  among  the  Caribbees, 
did  not  pretend  to  decide  in  domeftic  difputes ; 
the  terms  jurifdiclion  and  government  were  unknown 
in  their  tongue*. 

Before  this  important  change  is  admitted,  men 
muff  be  accuftomed  to  the  diftindion  of  ranks ; 
and  before  they  are  fenfible  that  fuhordination  is 
requifite,  they  mu  ft  have  arrived  at  unequal  con- 
ditions by  chance.  In  defiring  property , they  only 
mean  to  fecure  their  fnbfiftence ; but  the  brave 
who  lead  in  war,  have  likewife  the  largeft  fhare 
in  its  fpoils.  The  eminent  are  fond  of  deviling 

* Jiiftory  pf  dig  Caribbees, 
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hereditary  honours;  and  the  multitude,  who 
admire  the  parent,  are  ready  to  extend  their 
eReern  to  his  offspring. 

Possessions  defeend,  and  the  luftre  of  family 
grows  brighter  with  age.  Hercules,  who  perhaps 
was  an  eminent  warrior , became  a god  with 
poRerity,  and  his  race  was  fet  apart  for  royalty 
and  fovereign  power.  When  the  diRinctions  of 
fortune  and  thofe  of  birth  are  conjoined,  the 
chieftain  enjoys  a pre-eminence  , as  well  at  the 
feaR  as  in  the  field.  His  followers  take  their  place 
in  fubordinate  Rations ; and  inRead  of  eonfidering 
themfelves  as  parts  of  a community , they  rank 
as  the  followers  of  a chief,  and  take  their  delig- 
nation  from  the  name  of  their  leader.  They  find 
a new  objedl  of  public  affection  , in  defending  his 
perfon  , and  in  fupporting  his  Ration;  they  lend 
of  their  fubRance  to  form  his  eRate  ; they  are 
guided  by  his  fmiles  and  his  frowns;  and  court, 
as  the  higheR  diRincdion , a flrare  in  the  feaR 
which  their  own  contributions  have  furnifhed. 

As  the  former  Rate  of  mankind  feemed  to  point 
at  democracy  , this  feems  to  exhibit  the  rudiments 
of  monarchical  government.  But  it  is  yet  far 
Ihort  of  that  eRablffh men t which  is  known  in  after 
ages  by  the  name  of  monarchy.  The  diRin&ion 
between  the  leader  and  the  follower,  the  prince 
and  the  fubjebt , is  Rill  but  imperfectly  marked: 
their  purfuits  and  occupations  are  not  different : 
their  minds  are  not  unequally  cultivated  ; they 
feed  from  the  fame  difli ; they  deep  together  on  the 
ground;  the  children  of  the  King,  as  well  as 
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thofe  of  the  fubject,  are  employed  in  tending  the 
flock;  and  the  keeper  of  the  fwine  was  a prime 
counf  llor  at  the  court  of  L’lylfes. 

The  chieftain  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  his 
tribe,  to  excite  their  admiration,  and  to  flatter 
their  vanity  by  a fuppofed  affinity  to  his  noble 
defeent,  is  the  objedl  of  their  veneration,  not  of 
their  envy:  he  is  confidered  as  the  common  bond 
of  connection,  not  as  their  common  matter;  is 
foremoft  in  danger,  and  has  a principal  fliare  in 
their  troubles  : his  glory  is  placed  in  the  number 
of  his  attendants,  in  his  fuperior  magnanimity  and 
valour;  that  of  his  followers,  in  being  ready  to 
filed  their  blood  in  his  fervice*. 

The  frequent  practice  of  war  tends  to  ftrengthen 
the  bands  of  fociety  , and  the  practice  of  depreda- 
tion itfelf  engages  men  in  trials  of  mutual  attach- 
ment and  courage.  What  threatened  to  ruin  and 
overfet  every  good  difpofition  in  the  human  breaft, 
what  fpemed  to  baniffi  juftice  from  the  focieties 
of  men.  tends  to  unite  the  fpecies  in  clans  and 
fraternities;  formidable,  indeed,  and  hoftile  to 
one  another,  but  in  the  domeftic  fociety  of  each  , 
faithful,  difinterefted , and  generous.  Frequent 
dangers  , and  the  experience  of  fidelity  and  valour, 

- awaken  the  love  of  thofe  virtues,  render  them 
a fubjeit  of  admiration  , and  endear  their  pofleffors. 

Actuated  by  great  paflions,  the  love  of  glory , 
and  the  defire  of  victory;  roufed  by  the  menaces 
of  an  enemy,  or  flung  with  revenge;  infufpenfe 
between  the  profpedts  of  ruin  or  conqueft,  the 

* Tacitus  de  monbus  Germanorum. 
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barbarian  fpends  every  moment  of  relaxation  in 
floth.  He  cannot  defcend  to  the  purfuits  of  in- 
duftry  or  mechanical  labour  : the  bead  of  prey 
i$  a fluggard  ; the  hunter  and  the  warrior  deeps, 
while  women  or  Haves  are  made  to  toil  for  his 
bread.  But  fliew  him  a quarry  at  a diftance , he 
is  bold,  impetuous,  artful,  and  rapacious:  no 

bar  can  withftand  his  violence,  and  no  fatigue  can 
allay  his  adivity. 

Even. under  this  defcription , mankind  are  ge- 
nerous and  hofpitable  to  ftrangers,  as  - well  as 
kind,  affedionate,  and  gentle,  in  their  domeftic 
fociety  *.  Friendfliip  and  enmity  are  to  them 
terms  of  the  greateft  importance  : they  mingle 
not  their  fundions  together;  they  have  Tingled 
out  their  enemy,  and  they  have  chofen  their 
friend.  Even  in  depredation,  the  principal  ob- 
jed  is  glory ; and  fpoil  is  confidered  as  a,-  badge 
of  vidory.  Nations  and  tribes  are  their  prey  : 
the  folitary  traveller , by  whom  they  can  ac- 
quire only  the  reputation  of  generofity,  is  fuffer- 
ed  to  pafs  unhurt , or  is  treated  with  fplendid 
munificence. 

d hough. difhnguiflied  into  fmall  cantons  under 
their  feveral  chieftains,  and  for  the  mod  part  fe- 
parated  by  jealoufyand  animo/ity  ; yet  when  pref- 
fed  by  wars  and  formidable  enemies,  theyfome- 
times  unite  in  greater  bodies.  Like  the  Greeks 
in  their  expedition  to  Troy,  they  follow  fome 
remarkable  leader  , and  compofe  a kingdom  of 

* Jean  du  Plan  Carpen.  Rubruquis  , Caefar,  'Tacit. 
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many  feparate  tribes.  But  fuch  coalitions  are 
merely  occadonal;  and  even  during  their  conti- 
nuance, more  refemble  republic  than  monarchy. 
The  inferior  chieftains  referve  their  importance, 
and  intrude.  With  an  air  of  equality,  into  the 
councils  of  their  leader,  as  the  people  of  their 
feveral  clans  commonly  intrude  upon  them.  * 
Upon  what  motive  indeed  could  we  fuppofe, 
that  men  who  live  together  in  the  greated  fami- 
liarity , and  amongft  whom  the  diftinctions  of 
rank  are  fo  obfcurely  marked , would  refign  their 
perfonal  fentiments  and  inclinations  , or  pay  an 
implicit  fubmiffion  to  a leader  who  can  neither 
overawe  nor  corrupt? 

Military  force  mull  be  employed  to  extort, 
or  the  hire  of  the  venal  to  buy,  that  engagement 
which  the  Tartar  comes  under  to  his  prince  , 
when  he  promifes,  “That  he  will  go  where  he 
cc  fhali  be  commanded;  that  he  will  come  when 
c<  he  fhali  be  called;  that  he  will  kill  whoever  is 
<c  pointed  out  to  him;  and,  for  the  future,  that 
w lie  will  confider  the  voice  o.f  the  King  as  a 
cc  fword  f.” 

These  are  the  terms  to  which  even  the  dub- 
born  heart  of  the  barbarian  has  been  reduced,  in 
confequence  of  a defpotifm  he  himfelf  had  edab- 
Jifhed;  and  men  have,  in  that  low  date  of  the 
commercial  arts,  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Alia, 
tailed  of  political  flavery.  When  intereft  prevails 
in  every  bread , the  fovereign  and  his  party  can- 

* Kolbe:  Defcriptkm  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

f Simon  do  St  Ouintinr 
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not  efcape  the  infedion  : he  employs  the  force 
with  which  he  is  intrufted,  to  turn  his  people 
into  a property,  and  to  command  their  poffeffions 
for  his  profit  or  his  pleafure.  If  riches  are  by 
any  people  made  the  ftandard  of  good  and  of 
evil,  let  them  beware  of  the  powers  they  intruft 
to  their  prince.  “ With  the  Suiones,”  fays  Ta- 
citus, “riches  are  in  high  efteem ; and  this  people 
“ are  accordingly  difarmed  , and  reduced  to 
“ flavery 

It  is  in  this  woful  condition' that  mankind, 
being  flavifh  , intefefted , infidious , deceitful,  and 
bloody,  bear  marks,  if  not  of  the  lead  curable, 
furely  of  the  moft  lamentable  fort  of  corruption  f. 
Among  them,  war  is  the  mere  pradice  of  rapine, 
to  enrich  the  individual ; commerce  is  turned 
into  a fyftem  of  fnares  and  impofitions ; and  go- 
vernment by  turns  oppreflive  or  weak. 

It  were  happy  for  the  human  race  , when 
guided  by  intereft , and  not  governed  by  Jaws, 
that  being  fplit  into  nations  of  a moderate  extent, 
they  found  in  every  canton  fome  natural  bar  to 
its  further  enlargement,  and  met  with  occupation 
enough  in  maintaining  their  independence , with- 
out being  able  to  extend  their' dominion. 

There  is  not  difparity  of  rank  among  men  in 
rude  ages , fufficicnt  to  give  their  communities 
the  form  of  legal  monarchy;  and  in  a territory 
of  confiderable  extent,  when  united  under  one 
bead  , the  warlike  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  its  inha- 

■ * De  moribus  Germanorunt 

t Chardin’s  Travels. 
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bitants  feems  to  require  the  bridle  of  defpotifm 
and  military  force.  Where  any  degree  of  free- 
dom remains,  the  powers  of  the  prince  are,  as 
they  were  in  moll:  of  the  rude  monarchies  of 
Europe,  extremely  precarious,  and  depend  chiefly 
on  his  perfonal  character : where , on  the  con- 
trary, the  powers  of  the  prince  are  above  the 
controul  of  his  people,  they  are  likewife  above 
the  reftridions  of  justice.  Rapacity  and  terror 
become  the  predominant  motives  of  condud , 
and  form  the  characler  of  the  only  parties  into 
which  mankind  are  divided,  that  of  the  oppreffor, 
and  that  of  the  oppreffed. 

This  calamity  threatened  Europe  for  ages, 
under  the  conquefl  and  fettlement  of  its  new  in- 
habitants *.  It  has  aduaily  taken  place  in  Afia, 
where  fimilar  conquefts  have  been  made ; and 
even  without  the  ordinary  opiates  of  effeminacy, 
or  a fervile  weaknefs,  founded  on  luxury,  it  has 
furprized  the  Tartar  on  his  wain,  in  the  rear  of 
his  herds.  Among  this  people  , in  the  heart  of 
a great  continent,  bold  and  enterprizing  warriors 
arofe  : they  fubdued  by  furprize,  or  fuperior  abi- 
lities, the  contiguous  hords  ; they  gained,  in  their 
progrefs  , acceflions  of  numbers  and  of  ftrength ; 
and , like  a torrent  increafmg  as  it  defcends , be- 
came too  ffcrong  for  any  bar  that  could  be  op- 
pofed  to  their  paflage.  The  conquering  tribe , 
during  a fucceffion  of  ages,  furnifhed  the  prince 

* See  Hume’s  Hiftory  of  the  Tudors. — There  feemed  to  be 
nothing  wanting  to  eftablifh  a perfect  defpotifm  in  thathoufe, 
but  a few  regiments  of  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Crown. 
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with  his  guards;  and  while  they  themfelves  were 
allowed  to  lhare  in  its  lpoils,  were  the  voluntary 
tools  of  oppreffion.  In  this  manner  has  defpot- 
ifm  and  corruption  made  their  way  into  regions, 
fo  much  renowned  for  the  wild  freedom  of  na- 
ture : a power  which  was  the  terror  of  every 
effeminate  province  is  difarmed  , and  the  nurfery 
of  nations  is  itfelf  gone  to  decay  *. 

Where  rude  nations  efcape  this  calamity,  they 
require  the  exercife  of  foreign  wars  to  maintain 
domeftic  peace. ; when  no  enemy  appears  from 
abroad,  they  have  leifure  for  private  f?uds,  and 
employ  that  courage  in  their  diffcnfions  at  home, 
which,  in  time  of  war,  is  employed  in  defence 
of  their  country. 

“ Among  the  Gauls,  ” fays  Caefar,  cc  there  are 
* fubdivifions , not  only  in  every  nation,  and  in 
“ every  djftrift  and  village,  but  almoft  in  every 
*'  houfe,  every  one  muff  fly  to  fome  patron  for 
protection  j.  In  this  diftnbution  of  parties, 
not  only  the  feuds  of  clans , but  the  quarrels  of 
families,  even  the  differences  and  competitions 
of  individuals,  are  decided  by  force.  The  fo- 
vereign,  when  unaffifted  by  fuperftition , endea- 
vours in  vain  to  employ  his  jurifdiction  , or  to 
procure  a fubmiflion  to  the  decifions  of  law.  By 
a people  who  are  accuftomed  to  owe  their  pof- 
felTions  to  violence,  and  who  defpife  fortune 
itfelf  without  the  reputation  of  courage,  no  um- 
pire is  admitted  but  the  fword.  Scipio  offered 

* See  the  Hiftory  of  the  Huns, 
t De  Bello  Gallico , lib.  6. 
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his  arbitration  to  terminate  the  competition  oF 
two  Spaniards  in  a difputed  fucccffion  : cc  That” 
faid  they,  cc  we  have  already  refufed  to  our  rela- 
a tions : we  do  not  fubmit  our  difference  to  the 

judgment  of  men;  and  even  among  the  gods, 
*c  we  appeal  to  Mars  alone  *. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
carried  this  mode  of  proceeding  to  a degree  of 
formality  unheard  of  in  other  parts  of  the  world: 
the  civil  and  criminal  judge  could,  in  mofl  cafes, 
do  no  more  than  appoint  the  lifts  , and  leave  the 
parties  1 8 decide  their  caufe  by  the  combat : they 
apprehended  that  the  vidor  had  a verdict  of  the 
gods  in  his  favour:  and  when  they  dropped  in 
any  inftance  this  extraordinary  form  of  procefs, 
they  fubflituted  in  its  place  fome  other  more 
capricious  appeal  to  chance;  in  which  they  like- 
wife  thought  that  the  judgment  of  the  gods  was 
declared* 

The  fierce  nations  of  Europe  were  even  fond 
of  the  combat  as  an  exercife  and  a fport.  In 
the  abfence  of  real  quarrels , companions  chal- 
lenged each  other  to  a trial  of  fkill , in  which  one 
of  them  frequently  perifhed.  When  Scipio  ce- 
lebrated the  funeral  of  his  father  and  his  uncle, 
the  Spaniards  came  in  pairs  to  fight,  and,  by  a 
public  exhibition  of  their  duels,  to  increafe  the 
folemnity  f. 

In  this  wild  and  lawlefs  ftate,  where  the 
effeds  of  true  religion  would  have  been  io 

* Livy. 

d Livy,  Lib.  3, 
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defirable , and  fo  faintary,  fuperftition  frequently 
difputes  the  afcendant  even  with  the  admiration 
of  valour  ; and  an  order  of  men , like  the  Druids 
among  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons  or  fome 
pretender  to  divination  , as  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  , finds  , in  the  credit  which  is  paid  to  his 
for  eery  , a way  to  the  poffeffion  of  power:  his 
magic  wand  comes  in  competition  with  the 
fword  itfelf;  and,  in  the  manner  of  the  Druids, 
gives  the  firft  rudiments  of  civil  government  to 
fome,  or,  like  the  fuppofed  defeendant  of  the 
.fun  among  the  Natchez  , and  the  Lama  among 
the  Tartars , to  others , an  early  tafle  of  defpot- 
ifm  and  abfolute  flavery. 

We  are  generally  at  a lofs  to  conceive  how 
mankind  can  fubfift  under  cuftoms  and  manners 
extremely  different  from  our  own  ; and  we  are 
apt  to  exaggerate  the  mifery  of  barbarous  times , 
by  an  imagination  of  what  we  ourfelves  fhould 
fuffer  in  a fituation  to  which  we  are  not  ac- 
cuftomed.  But  every  age  hath  its  confolations , 
as  well  as  its  fufferings  f.  In  the  interval  of 

* CscCar. 

t Prifcus,  when  employed  on  an  embafly  to  Attila,  was  ac* 
cofted  in  Greek,  by  aperfon  who  wore  the  drefs  of  a Scythian. 
Having  expreffed  furprize , and  being  defirous  to  know  the 
caufe  of  his  ftay.  in  fo  wild  a company , was  told  , that 
this  Greek  had  been  a captive  , and  for  fome  time  a have, 
till  he  obtained  his  liberty  in  reward  of  fome  remarkable 
adtion.  " I live  more  happily  here , ” fays  he , “ than 

ever  I did  under  the  Roman  government : for  they 
“ who  live  with  the  Scythians , if  they  can  endure  the 
‘ fatigues  of  war , have  nothing  elfe  to  moleft  them ; 
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occafional  outrages , the  friendly  intercourfes  of 
men  , even  in  their  rudeft  condition  , is  affectionate 
and  happy  * In  rude  ages,  the  perfons  and 
properties  of  individuals  are  fecure;  becaufe  each 
has  a friend , as  well  as  an  enemy  ; and  if  the 
one  is  difpofed  to  moleft , the  other  is  ready  to 
proted ; and  the  very  admiration  of  valour , 
which  in  fome  inftances  tends  to  fanctify  violence, 
infpires  likewife  certain  maxims  of  generofity 
and  honour,  that  tend  to  prevent  the  commiffioa 
of  wrongs. 

> M t N bear  with  the  defedts  of  their  policy , 
as  they  do  with  hardfhips  and  inconveniencies  in 
their  manner  of  living.  The  alarms  and  the 
fatigues  of  war  become  a neceflary  recreation  to 
thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  them , and  who 
have  the  tone  of  their  paffions  railed  above  lefs 
animating  or  trying  occafions.  Old  men,  among 
the  courtiers  of  Attila  , wept , when  they  heard 
of  heroic  deeds  , which  they  themfelves  could 
no  longer  perform  f . And  among  the  Celtic 

u they  enjoy  their  poffeflions  undifturbed : whereas  you 
“ are  continually  a prey  to  foreign  enemies , or  to  bad 
“ government;  you  are  forbid  to  carry  arms  in  your  own 
“ defence  ; you  fuller  from  the  remilfnefs  and  ill  conduct 
“ of  thofe  who  are  appointed  to  protedt  you  ; the  evils  of 
w peace  are  even  worfe  than  thofe  of  war ; no  punilhment 
“ is  ever  inflidted  on  the  powerful  or  the  rich : no  mercy 
“ is  fhown  to  the  poor;  although  your  inftitutions  were 
<c  wifely  deviled , yet  in  the  management  of  corrupted 
“ men , their  effects  are  pernicious  and  cruel.”  Excerpt  a 
de  legationibm. 

* D’Arvieuvs  Hiltory  of  the  \v'ild  Arabs. 

f Ibid. 
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nations  , when  age  rendered  the  warri.or  unfit  for 
his  former  toils,  it  was  the  cuftom,  in  order  to 
abridge  the  languors  of  a liftlefs  and  inadive 
life,  to  fue  for  death  at  the  hands  of  his  friends  *. 

With  all  this  ferocity  of  fpirit,  the  rude 
nations  of  the  Weft  were  fubdued  by  the  policy 
and  rtiore  regular  warfare  of  the  Romans.  The 
point  of  honour,  which  the  barbarians  of  Europe 
adopted  as  individuals  , expofed  them  to  a pe- 
culiar difadvantage , by  rendering  them  , even  in 
their  national  wars,  averfe  to  aflailing  their  enemy 
by  furprife , or  taking  the  benefit  of  ftratagem; 
and  though  feparately  bold  and  intrepid,  yet, 
like  other  rude  nations  , they  were , when  aftem- 
bled  in  great  bodies  , addided  to  fuperftition, 
and  fubjed  to  panics. 

They  were , from  a confcioufnefs  of  their  per- 
fonal  courage  and  force  , fanguine  on  the  eve  of 
battle 5 they  were,  beyond  the  bounds  of  mode- 
ration, elated  on  fuccefs , and  dejeded  in'adver- 
iity;  and  being  difpofed  to  confider  every  event 
as  a judgment  of  the  gods , they  were  never 
qualified  by  an  uniform  application  of  prudence 
to  make  the  moft  of  their  forces  , to  repair  their 
misfortunes  , or  to  improve  their  advantages. 

Resigned  to  the  government  of  affedion  and 
paffion,  they  were  generous  and  faithful  where 
they  had  fixed  an  attachment 5 implacable,  fro- 
ward  , and  cruel,  where  they  had  conceived  a 

* Ubi  tranfcendit  florentes  viribus  annos  , 

Impatiens  isvi  fpernis  noviiTe  fenedtam. 

Si  l ins , lib.  1.  32^. 
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diflike  : addicted  to  debauchery,  and  the  immo- 
derate ufe  of  intoxicating  liquors,  they  deliberated 
on  the  affairs  of  date  in  the  heat  of  their  riot; 
and  in  the  fame  dangerous  moments,  conceived 
the  defigns  of  military  enterprife , or  terminated 
their  domeftic  diffenfions  by  the  dagger  or  the 
fword. 

I N their  wars  they  preferred  deqth  to  captivity. 
The  victorious  armies  of  the  Romans,  in  enter- 
ing a town  by  affault , or  in  forcing  an  incamp- 
raent  , have  found  the  mother  in  the  act  of 
dcltroying  her  children,  that  they  might  not  be 
taken ; and  the  dagger  of  the  parent  , red  with 
the  blood  of  his  family , ready  to  be  plunged  at 
laft  into  his  own  bread  *. 

In  all  thefe  particulars  we  perceive  that  vigour 
of  fpirit , which  renders  diforder  itfelf  refpedtable, 
and  which  qualifies  men  , if  fortunate  in  their 
fituatiori , to  lay  the  bafis  of  domeftic  liberty , as 
well , as  to  maintain  againft  foreign  enemies  their 
national  independence  and  freedom. 

* Liv.  lib.  xli.  1 1 . Dio.  Calf. 
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SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Influences  of  Climate  and  Situation. 

Wh  AT  we  have  hitherto  obferved  on  the 
condition  and  manners  of  nations,  though  chiefly- 
derived  from  what  has  paifed  in  the  temperate 
climates,  may,  in.fome  mcafure  , be  applied  to 
the  rude  Rate  of  mankind  in  every  part  of  the 
earth  : but  if  we  intend  to  purfue  the  hiftory  of 
our  fpecies  in  its  further  attainments  , we  may 
foon  enter  on  fubjects  which  will  confine  our 
obiervation  to  narrower  lmuts.  T he  genius  of 
political  wifdom  , and  of  civil  arts , appears  to 
have  chofen  his  feats  in  particular  tracts  of  the 
earth,  and  to  have  feleiited  his  favourites  in 
particular  races  of  men. 

Man,  in  his  animal  capacity,  is  qualified  to 
fubfift  in  every  climate.  He  reigns  with  the  lion 
and  the  tyger  under  the  equatorial  heats  of  the 
fun  , or  he  affociates  with  the  bear  and  the  rain- 
deer  beyond  the  polar  circle.  His  verfatile  dii- 
pofition  fits  him  to  affume  the  habits  of  either 
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condition,  or  his  talent  for  arts  enables  him  to 
fupply  its  defe&s.  The  intermediate  climates , 
however,  appear  moft  to  favour  his  nature;  and 
in  whatever  manner  we  account  for  the  fact,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  this  animal  has  always 
attained  to  fhe  principal  honours  of  his  fpecies 
within  the  temperate  zone.  The  arts,  which  he 
has  on  this  fcene  repeatedly  invented  , the  extent 
of  his  reafon  , the  fertility  of  his  fancy,  and  the 
force  of  his  genius  in  literature  , commerce  , po- 
licy , and  war,  fufficiently  declare  either  n dif- 
tinguifhed  advantage  of  lituation,  or  a natural 
fuperiority  of  mind. 

The  moft  remarkable  races  of  men , it  is 
true , have  been  rudq  before  they  were  polilhed. 
They  have  .in  fome  cafes  returned  to  rudenefs 
again : and  it  is  not  from  the  adtual  poffeliion  of 
arts  , fcience  , or  policy  , that  we  are  to  pro- 
nounce of  their  genius. 

There  is  a vigour,  a reach  of  capacity,  and 
a fenfibility  of  mind , which  may  characterize  as 
well  the  favage  as  the  citizen  , the  Have  as  well 
as  the  mailer ; and  the  fame  powers  of  the  mind 
may  be  turned  to  a variety  of  purpofes.  A 
modern  Greek  , perhaps  , is  mifchievous  , flavifh  , 
and  cunning,  from  the  fame  animated  tempera* 
Hient  that  made  his  anceftor  ardent,  ingenious, 
and  bold , in  the  camp  , or  in  the  council  of  his 
nation.  A modern  Italian  is  diftinguifhed  by 
fenfibility , quicknefs,  and  art,  while  he  employs 
on  trifles  the  capacity  of  an  ancient  Roman; 
and  exhibits  noyf,  in  the  fcene  of  amufement, 
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and  in  the  fearch  of  a frivolous  applaufe  , that 
fire,  and  thofe  paflions,  with  which  Gracchus 
burned  in  the  forum , and  (book  the  affemblies 
of  a feverer  people. 

The  commercial  and  lucrative  arts  have  been, 
in  fome  climates,  the  principal  objed  of  man- 
kind , and  have  been  retained  through  every 
difafter ; in  others,  even  under  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  fortune,  they  have  ftill  been  negleded; 
while  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe  and 
Afia , they  have  had  their  ages  of  admiration  as 
well  as  contempt. 

In  one  ftate  of  fociety,  arts  are  flighted  , from 
that  very  ardour  of  mind  , and  principle  of 
activity,  by  which,  in  another,  they  are  pradifed 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  While  men  are  ingrof- 
fed  by  their  paflions,  heated  and  roufed  by  the 
ftruggles  and  dangers  of  their  country  ; while 
the  trumpet  founds,  or  the  alarm  of  focial  en- 
gagement is  rung,  and  the  heart  beats  high,  it 
were  a mark  of  dulnefs  , or  of  an  abjed  fpirit, 
to  find  leifure  for  the  ftudy  of  eafe  , or  the 
purfuit  of  improvements,  which  have  mere  con- 
venience or  eafe  for  their  objed. 

The  frequent  viciffitudes  and  reverfes  of 
fortune,  which  nations  have  experienced  on  that 
very  ground  where  the  arts  have  profpered , are 
probably  the  effeds  of  a bufy , inventive , and 
verfatile  fpirit,  by  which  men  have  carried  every 
national  change  to  extremes.  They  have  railed 
the; fabric  of  defpotic  empire  to  its  greateft  height, 
where  they  had  beft  underftood  the  foundations 
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of  freedom.  They  periflied  in  the  flames  which 
they  themfelves  had  kindled  ; and  they  only, 
perhaps,  were  capable  of  displaying , by  turns, 
the  greateft  improvements  , or  the  loweft  cor- 
ruptions , to  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
brought. 

On  this  fcene,  mankind  have  twice,  within 
the  compafs  of  hiftory  , afcended  from  rude 
beginnings  to  very  high  degrees  of  refinement. 
In  every  age,  whether  deftined  by  its  temporary 
difpofition  to  build  or  to  deftroy  , they  have 
left  the  veftiges  of  an  active  and  vehement  fpirit. 
The  pavement  and  the  ruins  of  Rome  are  buried 
in  dull,  fhaken  from  the  feet  of  barbarians,  who 
trod  with  contempt  on  the  refinements  of  luxury, 
and  fp urned  thofe  arts,  the  ufe  of  which  it  was 
referved  for  the  poflerity  of  the  fame  people  to 
difcover  and  to  admire.  The  tents  of  the  wild 
Arab  are  even  now  pitched  among  the  ruins  of 
magnificent  cities;  and  the  wafte  fields  which 
border  on  Paleftine  and  Syria  , are  perhaps 
become  again  the  nurfery  of  infant  nations.  T he 
chieftain  of  an  Arab  tribe , like  the  founder  of 
Rome  may  have  already  fixed  the  roots  of  a 
plant  that  is  to  flourifh  in  fome  future  period  , 
or  laid  the  foundations  of  a fabric , that  will 
attain  to  its  grandeur  in  fome  diftant  age. 

Great  part  of  Africa  ,has  been  always 
unknown;  but  the  filence  of  fame,  on  the  fubjecl 
of  its  revolutions , is  an  argument  , where  no 
other  proof  can  be  found  , of  weaknefs  in  the 
genius  of  its  people.  The  torrid  zone  , every 
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where  round  the  globe,  however  known  to  the 
geographer,  has  furnifhed  few  materials  for  hif- 
tory;  and  though  in  many  places  fupplied  with 
the  arts  of  life  in  no  contemptible  degree,  has 
no  where  matured  the  more  important  projects 
of  political  wifdom  , nor  infpired  the  virtues 
which  are  connected  with  freedom  , and  which 
are  required  in  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs. 

It  was  indeed  in  the  torrid  zone  that  mefe 
arts  of  mechanifm  and  manufacture  were  found, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world,  to 
have  made  the  greateft  advance:  it  is  in  India, 
and  in  the  regions  of  this  hemifphere,  which  are 
vifited  by  the  vertical  fun  , that  the  arts  of 
manufacture,  and  the  pradice  of  commerce,  are 
of  the  greateft  antiquity  , and  have  furvived, 
with  the  fmalleft  diminution  the  ruins  of  time, 
and  the  revolutions  of  empire. 

The  fun,  it  feems,  which  ripens  the  pine-apple 
and  the  tamarind , infpires  a degree  of  mildnefs 
that  can  even*  affuage  the  rigours  of  defpotical 
government:  and  fucli  is  the  effeCt  of  a gentle 
and  pacific  difpofition  in  the  natives  of  the  Eaft, 
that  no  conqueft,  no  irruption  of  barbarians, 
terminates  , as  they  did  among  the  flubborn 
natives  of  Europe  , by  a total  deftruCtion  of 
what  the  love  of  eafe  and  of  pleafure  had 
produced. 

Transferred,  without  any  great  flruggle  , 
from  one  mafter  to  another,  the  natives  of  India 
are  ready,  upon  every  change,  to  purfue  their 
mduflry , to  acquiefce  in  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
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and  the  hopes  of  animal  pleafure:  the  wars  of 
conqueft  are  not  prolonged  to  exafperate  the 
parties  engaged  in  them  , or  to  defolate  the  land 
for  which  thofe  parties  contend':  even  the  barbar- 
ous invader  leaves  untouched  the  commercial 
fettlement  which  has  not  provoked  his  -rage: 
though  mailer  of  opulent  citie  , he  only  incamps, 
in  their  neighbourhood  , and  leaves  to  his  heirs 
the  option  of  entering  , by  degrees  , on  the 
pleafures,  the  vices,  and  the  pageantries  which 
his  acquifitions  afford:  his  fucceffors , Hill  more 
than  himfelf,  are  difpofed  to  fofter  the  hive  , in 
proportion  as  they  tafte  more  of  its  fweets  ; and 
they  fpare  the  inhabitant  , together  with  his 
dwelling,  as  they  fpare  the  herd  or  the  Hall , of 
which  they  are  become  the  proprietors. 

The  modern  defcription  of  India  is  a repeti- 
tion of  the  ancient,  and  the  prefent  date  of 
China  is  derived  from  a diflant  antiquity,  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind.  The  fucceflion  of  monSrchs  has  been 
changed ; but  no  revolutions  have  affected  the 
ffcate.  The  .African  and  the  Samoiede  are  not 
more  uniform  in  their  ignorance  and  barbarity  , 
than  the  Chinefe  and  the  Indian , if  we  may 
credit  their  own  flory,  have  been  in  the  practice 
of  manufacture  , and  in  the  obfervance  of  a 
certain  police,  which  was  calculated  only  to 
regulate  their  traffic,  and  to  protect  them  in  their 
application  to  fervile  or  lucrative  arts. 

If  we  pafs  from  thefe  general  reprefentations 
of  what  mankind  have  done,  to  the  more  minute 
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defcription  of  the  animal  himfelf , as  he  has 
occupied  different  climates , and  is  diverlified  in 
his  temper,  complexion,  and  character,  we  fliall 
find  a variety  of  genius  correfponding  to  the 
effects  of  his  conduit,  and  the  refult  of  his 
ftory. . 

Man,  ill  the  perfection  of  his  natural  faculties 
is  quick  and  delicate  in  his  fenfibility;  extenfive 
and  various  in  his  imaginations  and  reflections; 
attentive,  .penetrating,  and  fubtile,  in  what  relates 
to  his  fellow-creatures ; firm  and  ardent  in  his  pur- 
pofes;  devoted  to  friendfhip  or  to  enmity;  jealous 
of  his  independence  and  his  honour,  which  he 
will  not  relinquifh  for  fafety  or  for  profit:  under 
all  his  corruptions  or  improvements,  he  retains 
his  natural  fenfibility,  if  not  his  force;  and  his 
commerce  is  a blefling  or  a curfe,  according  to 
the  direction  his  mind  has  received. 

But  under  the  extremes  of  heat  or  of  cold, 
the  active  range  of  the  human  foul  appears  to  be 
limited ; and  men  are  of  inferior  importance , either 
as  friends,  or  as  enemies.  In  the  one  extreme, 
they  are  dull  and  flow,  moderate  in  their  defires, 
regular  and  pacific  in  their  manner  of  life;  in  the 
other,  they  are  feverifh  in  their  paflions,  weak 
in  their  judgments,  and  addicted  by  temperament 
to  animal  pleafure.  In  both  the  heart  is  merce- 
nary, and  makes  important  conceflions  for  childilh 
bribes:  in  both  the  fpirit  is  prepared  for  fervi- 
tude:  in  the  one  it  is  fubdued  by  fear  of  the  fu- 
ture; in  the  other  it  is  not  roufed  even  by  its 
fenfe  of  the  prefent. 
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The  nations  of  Europe  who  would  fettle  or 
conquer  on  the  fouth  or  the  north  of  their  own 
happier  climates,  find  little  refiftance:  they  ex- 
tend their  dominion  at  pleafure,  and  find  no  where 
a limit  but  in  the  ocean,  and  in  the  fatiety  of 
conqueft.  With  few  of  the  pangs  and  the  drug- 
gies that  precede  the  reduction  of  nations,  mighty 
provinces  have  been  fucceffively  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Ruffia  ; and  its  fovereign  , who  ac- 
counts within  his  domain,  entire  tribes,  with 
whom  perhaps  none  of  his  emiffaries  have  ever 
converted,  difpatched  a few  geometers  to  extend 
his  empire,  and.  thus  to  execute  a projed,  in 
which  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  employ  their 
confulsand  their  legions  * Thefe  modern  con- 
querors complain  of  rebellion , where  they  meet 
with  repugnance  ; and  are  furprifed  at  being 
treated  as  enemies , where  they  come  to  impofe 
their  tribute. 

It  appears,  however,  that  on  the  fhores  of  the 
Eaftern  fea,  they  have  met  with  nations  f who 
have  queftioned  their  title  to  reign,  and  who 
have  confidered  the  requifition  of  a tax  as  the 
demand  of  effeds  for  nothing.  Here  perhaps  may 
be  found  the  genius  of  ancient  Europe,  and  under 
its  name  of  ferocity,  the  fpirit  of  national  inde- 
pendence tf;  that  fpirit  which  dilputedits  ground 
in  the  W eft  with  the  vidorious  armies  of  Rome, 

* See  Ruffian  Atlas. 

t The  Tchutzi. 

ft  Notes'  to  the  Genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Tartars , 
Vouched  by  Strahlenberg. 
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and  baffled  the  attempts  of  the  Perfian  monarchs 
to  comprehend  the  villages  of  Greece  within  the 
bounds  of  their  extenlive  dominion. 

The  great  and  ftriking  diverfities  which  obtain 
betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  climates  far  removed 
from  each  other,  are,  like  the  varieties  of  other 
animals  in  different  regions , eafily  obferved.  The 
horfe  and  the  rain -deer  are  juft  emblems  of  the 
Arab  and  the  Laplander:  the  native  of  Arabia, 
like  the  animal  for  whofe  race  his  country  is 
famed,  whether  wild  in  the  woods,  or  tutored 
by  art,  is  lively,  adlive,  and  fervent  in  the  exer- 
cife  on  which  he  is  bent.  This  race  of  men',  in 
their  rude  ftate  , fly  to  the  defert  for  freedom  , 
and  in  roving  bands  alarm  the  frontiers  of  em- 
pire, and  ftrike  a terror  in  the  province  to  which 
their  moving  encampments  advance  *.  When 
roufed  by  the  profpedt  of  conqueft  or  difpofed 
to  act  on  a plan,  they  fpread  their  dominion, 
and  their  fyltem  of  imagination , over  mighty 
tradls  of  the  earth  : when  poflefled  of  property 
and  of  fettlement,  they  fet  the  examnle  of  a lively 
invention,  and  fuperior  ingenuity,  n.  the  practice 
of  arts,  and  the  ftudy  of  fcience.  The  Laplander, 
on  the  contrary,  like  the  afifociate  of  his  climate, 
is  hardy,  indefatigable,  and  patient  of  famine; 
dull  rather  than  tame;  ferviceable  in  a particular 
tradl ; and  incapable  of  change.  Whole  nations 
continue  from  age  to  age  in  the  fame  condition, 
and,  with  immoveable  phlegm,  fubmit  to  the 
appellations  of  Dane,  of  Swede , or  of  Mufcovite , 

* D’Arvieux, 
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according  to  the  land  they  inhabit;  and  fuffer 
their  country  to  be  fevered  like  a common,  by 
the  line  on  which  thofe  nations  have  traced  their 
limits  of  empire. 

It  is  not  in  the  extremes  alone  that  thef  va- 
rieties of  genius  may  be  clearly  diRinguifhed. 
Their  continual  change  keeps  pace  with  the  va- 
riations of  climate  with  which  we  fuppofe  them 
conne&ed:  and  though  certain  degrees  of  capa- 
city, penetration  and  ardour,  are  not  the  lot  of 
entire  nations,  nor  the  vulgar  properties  of  any 
people;  yet  their  unequal  frequency,  and  une- 
qual meafure  , in  different  countries  , are  fuffi- 
ciently  manifeR  from  the  manners,  the  tone  of 
converfation , the  talent  for  bufinefs,  amufement, 
and  the  literary  compofition , which  predominate 
in  each. 

It  is  to  the  Southern  nations  of  Europe , both 
ancient  and  modern  , that  we  owe  the  invention 
and  embellilhment  of  that  mythology,  and  thofe 
early  traditions,  which  continue  to  furnifh  the 
materials  of  fancy,  and  the  field  of  poetic  allu- 
fion.  To  them  we  owe  the  romantic  tales  of 
chivalry , as  well  as  the  fubfequent  models  of  a 
more  rational  ftyle , by  which  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  are  kindled,  and  the  underfiandmg 
informed. 

This  fruits  of  induftry  have  abounded  mod  in 
the  North,  and  the  Rudy  of  fcience  has  here  re- 
ceived its  mofi  folid  improvements:  the  efforts  of 
imagination  and  fcntiment  were  moR  frequent  and 
moft  fuccefsful  in  the  South.  While  the  fiiores 
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of  the  Baltic  became  famed  for  the  (Indies  of  Co- 
pernicus,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler,  thofe  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  celebrated  for  giving  birth 
to  men  of  genius  in  all  its  variety,  and  for  having 
abounded  with  poets  and  liiftorians , as  well  as 
with  men  of  fcience. 

On  one  fide,  learning  took  its  rife  from  the 
heart  and  the  fancy;  on  the  other,  it  is  hill  con- 
fined to  the  judgment  and  the  memory.  A faith- 
ful detail  of  public  tranfadtions,  with  little  dif- 
cernment  of  their  comparative  importance;  the 
treaties  and  the  claims  of  nations  , the  births  and 
genealogies  of  princes,  are  in  the  literature  of 
Northern  nations , amply  preferved ; while  the 
lights  of  the  underffanding,  and  the  feelings  of 
the  heart,  are  fuffered  to  perilli.  The  hiftory  of 
the  human  character ; the  interefling  memoir, 
founded  no  lefs  on  the  carelefs  proceedings  of  a 
private  life,  than  on  the  formal  tranfadtions  of  a 
public  Ration;  the  ingenious  pleafantry,  the  pier- 
cing ridicule,  the  tender,  pathetic,  or  the  elevat- 
ed drain  of  elocution,  have  been  confined  in 
modern,  as  well  as  ancient  times,  with  a few 
exceptions,  to  the  fame  latitudes  with  the  fi<* 
and  the  vine. 

These  diverfities  of  natural  genius,  if  real 
muR  have  great  part  of  their  foundation  in  the 
animal  frame:  and  it  has  been  often  obferved  , 
that  the  vine  flouriflies,  where,  to  quicken  the 
ferments  of  the  human  blood,  its  aids  are  the 
lead  required.  While  fpirituous  liquors  are 
among  Southern  nations,  from  a fenfe  of  their 
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ruinous  effects,  prohibited;  or  from  a love  of 
decency , and  the  poffeffion  of  a temperament 
fufficiently  warm,  not  greatly  defired;  they  carry 
in  the  North  a peculiar  charm , while  they  awak- 
en the  mind,  and  give  a tafte  of  that  lively 
fancy  and  ardour  ofpaffion,  which  the  climate 
is  found  to  deny.  * 

The  melting  defires,  or  the  fiery  paffions, 
which  in  one  climate  take  place  between  the 
fexes , are  in  another  changed  into  a fober  con- 
fideration,  or  a patience  of  mutual  difguft.  This 
change  is  remarked  in  eroding  the  Mediterra- 
nean , in  following  the  courfe  of  the  Miffifippi , 
in  afeending  the  mountains  of  Caucafus , and  in 
paffing  from  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
fhores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  female  fex  domineers  on  the  frontier  of 
Louifiana,  by  the  double  engine  of  fuperffcition , 
and  of  paffion.  They  are  Haves  among  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  are  chiefly  valued 
for  the  toils  they  endure,  and  the  domeftic  fer- 
vice  they  yield  *. 

The  burning  ardours,  and  the  torturing  jea- 
loufies  of  the  feraglio,  and  the  haram , which 
have  reigned  fo  long  in  Alia  and  Africa,  and 
which,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  have 
fcarcely  given  way  to  the  difference  of  religion 
and  civil  eflablifhments , are  found,  however, 
with  an  abatement  of  heat  in  the  climate,  to  be 
more  eafily  changed , in  one  latitude , into  a 

* Charlevoix. 
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temporary  paffion  which  ingrofles  the  mind  , 
without  enfeebling  it,  and  excites  to  romantic 
atcbievements:  by  a farther  progrefs  to  the 

north,  it  is  changed  into  a fpirit  of  gallantry , 
which  employs  the  wit  and  the  fancy  more  than 
the  heart;  which  prefers  intrigue  to  enjoyment; 
and  fubditutes  affectation  and  vanity  , where  fen- 
timent  and  defire  have  failed.  As  it  departs  from 
the  fun , the  fame  paffion  is  farther  compof.d 
into  a habit  of  domeftic  connection , or  frozen 
into  a date  of  infen  fib  ility  , under  which  the 
fexes  at  freedom  fcarcely  chufe  to  unite  their 
fociety. 

Thes£  variations  of  temperament  and  character, 
do  not  indeed  correfpond  with  the  number  of 
degrees  that  are  meafured  from  the  equator  to 
the  pole;  nor  does  the  temperature  of  the  air 
itlelf  depend  on  the  latitude.  Varieties  of  foil 
and  pofition  , jithe  di dance  or  neighbourhood  of 
the  fea , are  known  to  affed  the  atmofphere, 
and  may  have  fignal  effeds  in  compodng  the 
animal  frame. 

The  climates  of  America,  though  taken  under 
the  fame  parallel,  are  obferved  to  differ  from 
thofe  of  Europe.  There,  extenfive  marfhes, 
great  lakes , agedj,  decayed , and  crowded  forcds, 
with  the  other  circumdances  that  mark  an  un- 
cultivated country,  are  fuppofed  to  replenidi 
the  air  with  heavy,  and  noxious  vapours.,  .that 
give -a  double  afperity  to  the  winter,  arid,  du- 
ring many  months,  by  the  frequency  and  con- 
tinuance of  fogs,  fnow  5 and  froft,  carry  the 
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inconveniencies  of  the  frigid  zone  far  into  the 
temperate.  The  Samoiede  and  the  Laplander, 
however,  have  their  counterpart,  though  on  a 
lower  latitude,  on  the  fhores  of  America:  the 

Canadian  and  the  Iroquois  bear  a refemblance  to 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  middling  climates 
of  Europe : the  Mexican , like  the  Afiatic  of 
India,  being  addided  to  pleafure , was  funk  in 
effeminacy;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wild  and  the  free,  had  fuffered  to  be  raifed  on 
his  weaknefs , a domineering  fuperftition , and  a 
permanent  fabric  of  defpotical  government. 

Gkeat  part  of  Tartary  lyes  under  the  fame 
parallels  with  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain;  but  the 
climates  are  found  to  be  different;  and  while  the 
fhores,  not  only  of. the  Mediterranean,  but  even 
thofe  of  the  Atlantic , are  favoured  with  a 
moderate  change  and  viciftitude  of  feafons,  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  northern  con- 
tinent of  Afia,  are  afflided  with  all  their  ex- 
tremes. In  one  feafon , we  are  told,  that  the 
plagues  of  an  ardent  fummer  reach  almoft  to  the 
frozen  fea ; and  that  the  inhabitant  is  obliged  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  noxious  vermin  in  the  fame 
clouds  of  fmoke  in  which  he  muff,  at  a different 
time  of  the  year , take  fhelter  from  the  rigours 
of  cold.  When  winter  returns,  the  tranfition 
is  rapid,  and  with  an  afperity  almofb  equal  in 
every  latitude,  lays  waft e the  face  of  the  earth, 
from  the  northern  confines  of  Siberia , to  the 
defcents  of  Mount  Caucafus  and  the  frontier  of 
India. 
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With  this  unequal  diftribution  of  climate,  by 
which  the  lot,  as  well  as  the  national  character, 
of  the  northern  Afiatic  may  be  deemed  inferior 
to  that  of  Europeans  , who  lye  under  the  fame 
parallels,  a fimilar  gradation  of  temperament  and 
fpirit,  however,  has  been  obferved,  in  following 
the  meridian  on  either  tracl;  and  the  Southern 
Tartar  has  over  the  Tongufes  and  the  Samokde, 
the  fame  pre-eminence  that  certain  nations  of 
Europe  are  known  to  poffefs  over  their  northern 
neighbours , in  fituations  more  advantageous  to 
both. 

The  fou them  hemifphere  fcarcely  offers  a 
fubjedl  of  like  obfervation.  The  temperate  zone 
is  there  ftill  undifeovered , or  is  only  known  in 
two  promontories,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  Cape  Horn,  which  ftretch  into  moderate  lati- 
tudes on  that  fide  of  the  line.  But  the  faVagc  of 
South  America,  n otw i th Handing  the  interpofition 
of  the  nations  of  Peru  and  of  Mexico  , i>  found 
to  refemble  his  counterpart  on  the  North,  and 
the  Hottentot,  in  many  things,  the  barbarian  of 
Europe:  he  is  tenacious  of  freedom,  has  rudiments 
of  policy,  and  a national  vigour,  which  ferve 
to  diflinguifh  his  race  from  the  other  African 
tribes,  who  are  expofed  to  the  more  vertical 
rays  of  the  fun. 

While  we  have,  in  thefe  obfervations , only 
thrown  out  what  muft  prefent  itfelf  on  the  moffc 
curfory  view  of  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  or  what 
may  be  prefumed  from  the  mere  oM'curity  of 
fome  nations,  who  inhabit  great  t» a<fts  of  the 
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earth,  as  well  as  from  the  ludre  of  others,  we 
are  dill  unable  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
climate  may  affect  the  temperament,  or  fofter  the 
genius  of  its  inhabitant. 

That  the  temper  of  the  heart,  and  the  intel- 
lectual operations  of  the  mind , are , .in  fome 
meafure,  dependent  on  the  date  of  the  animal 
Organs,  is  well  known  from  experience.  Men 
differ  from  themfelves  in  dcknefs  and  in  health , 
under  a change  of  diet,  of  air  and  of  exercife  : but 
we  are,  even  in-thefe  familiar  indances,  at  a lofs 
how  to  conned  the  caufe  with  its  fuppofed 
efted:  and  though  climate,  by  including  a variety 
of  fuch  canfes,  may,  by  fome  regular  influence, 
affed  the  charaders  of  men , we  can  never  hope 
to  explain  the  manner  of  thofe  influences  till 
we  have  underdood  what  probably  we  lhall 
never  underdand , the  drudure  of  thofe  finer 
organs  with  which  operations  of  the  foul  are 
conneded. 

WHbN  we  point  out,  in  the  fftuation  of  a 
people , circumdances  which , by  determining 
their  purfuits , regulate  their  habits , and  their 
manner  of  life  , and  when,  indead  of  referring 
to  the  fuppofed  phydcal  fource  of  their  difpodtions, 
we  afligti  their  inducements  to  a determinate 
condud ; in  this  we  fpeak  of  effeds  and  of  caufes 
whofe  connection  is  more  familiarly  known.  We 
can  underdand  ; for  indance  , why  a race  of  men 
like  the  Samoiede,  confined,  during  great  part 
of  the  year,  to  darknefs , or  retired  into  caverns, 
fliould  differ,  in  their  manners  and  apprehenfions, 
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from  thofe  who  are  at  liberty  in  every  feafon ; 
or  who,  inftead  of  feeking  relief  from  the  extre- 
mities, of  cold,  are  employed  in  fearch  of  pre- 
cautions a gain  ft  the  oppreffions  of  a burning  fun. 
Fire  and  exercife  are  the  remedies  of  cold  ; repofe 
and  fhade  the  fecurities  from  heat.  The  Hollander 
is  laborious  and  mduftrious  in  Europe;  he  becomes 
more  languid  and  flothful  in  India  *. 

Great  extremities  , either  of  heat  or  cold  , are , 
perhaps,  in  a moral  view,  equally  unfavourable  to 
the  active  genius  of  mankind,  and  by  prefenting 
alike  infuperable  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  or 
ftrong  inducements  to  indolence  and  floth,  equally 
prevent  the  fir  ft  applications  of  ingenuity , or  limit 
their  progrefs.  Some  intermediate  degrees  of  in- 
convenience in  the  fituation  , at  once  excite  the 
fpirit,  and,  with  the  hopes  of  fuccefs,  encourage 
its  efforts.  cc  It  is  in  the  leaft  favourable  fitua- 
tc  tions , “ Lays  Mr.  Rouffeau  , “ that  the  arts  have 
cc  flouriffied  the  moft.  I could  ffiow  them  in 
c<  Egypt,  as  they  fpread  with  the  overflowing  of 
c<  the  Nile;  and  in  Attica  as  they  mounted  up  to 
c‘  the  clouds,  from  a rocky  foil  and  from  barren 
<c  fands ; while  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Eurotas, 
“ they  were  not  able  to  fallen  their  roots.  ” 

Where  mankind  from  the  firfl  fubfift  by  toil, 
and  in  the  midft  of  difficulties,  the  defects  of  their 
fituation  are  fupplied  by  induftry  : and  while  dry, 

* The  Dutch  failors  who  were  employed  in  the  liege  of 
TAalaco , tore  or  burnt  the  fail-cloth  which  was  given  them, 
to  make  tents , that  they  might  not  have  the  trouble  of 
making  or  pitching  them.  Voy.  de  Mate  lief. 
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tempting1,  and  healthful  lands  are  left  unculti- 
vated , the  peftilent  marlh  is  drained  with  great 
labour,  and  the  fea  is  fenced  off  with  mighty 
'barriers , the  materials  and  the  colls  of  which  , the 
fod  to  be  gained  can  fcarcely  afford,  or  repay. 
Harbours  are  opened  , and  crowded  with  (hipping, 
where  vellels  of  burden  , if  they  are  not  conffcrucled 
With  a view  to  the  fituation,  have  not  water  to 
float.  Klegant  and  magnificent  edifices  are  raifed 
on  foundations  of  (lime ; and  all  the  conveniences 
of  human  life  are  made  to  abound,  where  nature 
does  not  feem  to  have  prepared  a reception  for 
men.  It  is  in  vain  to  exfpect , that  the  refidence 
of  arts  and  commerce  fhould  be  determined  by 
the  pofleffion  of  natural  advantages.  Men  do 
jnr-re  when  they  have  certain  difficulties  to  fur- 
mount,  than  when  they  have  fuppofed  bleffings 
to  enjoy : and  the  (bade  of  the  barren  oak  and 
the  pipe  are  more  favourable  to  the  genius  of 
mankind,  than  that  of  the  palm  or  the  tamarind. 

Among  the  advantages  which  enable  nations  to 

run  the  career  of  policy  , as  well  as  of  arts,  it  may 

be  expected,  from  the  obfervations  already  made, 

that  we  Ihould  reckon  every  circumftance  which 

«/ 

enables  them  to  divide  and  to  maintain  themfelves 
in  cfillincl  and  independent  communities,  d he  fo- 
ciety  and  concourfe  of  other  men  , are  not  more  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  the  individual , than  the  rivallhip 
and  competition  of  nations  are  to  invigorate  the 
principles  of  political  life  in  a (late,  d heir  wars,, 
and  their  treaties,  their  mutual  jealoufies , and  the 

* Compare  the  Hate  of  Hungary  with  that  of  Holland. 
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eftablifhments  which  they  devife  with  a view  to 
each  other,  conftitute  more  than  half  the  occupa- 
tions of  mankind,  and  furnifh  materials  foi  their 
greateft  and  mod  improving  exertions,  bqi  this 
reafon,  clufters  ofiflands,  a continent  divided  by 
many  natural  barriers  , great  rivers  , ridges  of 
mountains  , and  arms  of  thefea,  are  beft  fitted  for 
becoming  the  nurfery  of  independent  and  lelpect- 
able  nations.  The  diftindtion  of  Rates  being  clearly 
maintained , a principle  of  political  life  is  eftablifhed 
in  every  divifion , and  the  capital  of  every  d iff  rid,1 
like  the  heart  in  an  animal  body,  communicates 
with  eafe  the  vital  blood  and  the  national  fpirit 
to  its  members. 

The  moft  refpedable  nations  have  always  been 
found  where  at  lea  ft  one  part  of  the  frontier  has 
been  walked  by  thefea.  This  barrier,  perhaps  the 
ftrongeft  of  all  in  the  times  of  ignorance , does  not 
however,  even  then  fuperfede  the  cares  of  a nation- 
al defence ; and  in  the  advanced  ftate  of  arts , 
gives  the  greateft  fcope  and  facility  to  commerce. 

Thriving  and  independent  nations  were  ac- 
cordingly fcattered  on  the  fiiores  of  the  Pacific  ancl 
the  Atlantic.  They  furrounded  the  ftmd  fea  , the 
Mediterranean-,  and  the  Baltic;  while,  a few  tribes 
excepted,  who  retire  among  the  mountains  bor- 
dering on  India  and  Perfia,  or  who  have  found 
fome  rude  eftablifhment  among  the  creeks  and  the 
fiiores  of  the  Cafpian  and  the  Euxine,  there  is 
fcarcely  a people  in  the  vaft  continent  of  Afia 
who  deferves  the  name  of  a nation.  The  unbound- 
ed plain  is  traverfed  at  large  by  hordes,  who  are 
in  perpetual  motion  , or  who  are  difplaced  and 
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bar  raffed  by  their  mutual  hoflilities.  Although  they  , 
are  never  perhaps  actually  blended  together  in  the 
courfe  of  hunting  , or  in  thefearch  of  palturc  , they 
cannot  bear  one  great  dilti  notion  of  nations  , which 
is  taken  from  the  territory  , and  which  is  deeply 
impreffed  by  an  affection  to  the  native  feat.  They 
move  in  troops,  without  the  arrangement  or  the 
concert  of  nations;  they  become  eafy  acceflions 
to  every  new  empire  among  themfelves  , or  to 
the.Chinefe  and  the  Mufcovite , with  whom  they 
hold  a traffic  for  the  means  of  fubfiftence , and  the 
material's  of  pleafure. 

W'HEKE  a happy  fyftem  of  nations  is  formed, 
they  do  not  rely  for  the  continuance  of  their  fe pa- 
rate  names,  and  for  that  of  their  political  independ- 
ence , on  the  barriers  erected  by  nature.  Mutual 
jealoufies  lead  to  the  maintenance  of  a balance  of 
power ; and  this  principle,  more  than  the  Rhine  and 
the  Ocean,  than  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  in  mo- 
dern Europe ; more  than  the  ft r aits  of  Thermo- 
pylae, the  mountains  of  Thrace,  or  the  bays  of  Sa- 
lamine  and  Corinth  in  ancient  Greece;  tended  to 
prolong  the  reparation,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  happy  climates  have  owed  their  felicity  as  na- 
tions , the  luftre  of  their  fame , and  their  civil  ac- 
complifhments. 

If  we  mean  to  purfue  the  hiftory  of  civdl  fdciety  > 
our  attention  muff  be  chiefly  directed  to  fuch 
examples,  and  we  muff  here  bid  farewell  to 
thofe  regions  of  the  earth,  on/which  our  fpecies, 
by  the  effects  of  fituation  or  climate  , appear  to 
be  reftrained  in  their  national  purfuits,  or  inferior 
in  the  po\yers  of  the  mind. 
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SECT.  II. 

The  Hiflonj  of  political  Eflablishmcntf, 


XX  e have  hitherto  obferved  mankind,  either 
ynited  together  on  terms  of  equality , or  difpofed 
to  admit  of  a fubordination  founded  merely  on 
the  voluntary  refped  and  attachment  which  they 
paid  to  their  leaders;  but,  in  both  cafes,  with- 
out any  concerted  plan  of  government , orfyflem 
of  laws. 

The  favage  , whofe  fortune  Is  comprifed  in 
his  cabin,  his  fur,  and  his  arms  , is  fatisfied  with 
that  provifion,  and  with  that  degree  of  fecurity, 
he  himfelf  can  procure.  He  perceives,  in  treating 
with  his  equal , no  fubject  of  difcufhon  that  fliould 
be  referred  to  the  decifion  of  a jndge  ; nor  does 
he  find  in  any  hand  the  badges  of  magilfracy , or 
the  enfigns  of  a perpetual  command. 

The  barbarian,  though  induced  by  his  admira- 
tion of  perfonal  qualities,  the  luftre  of  a heroic 
race  , or  a fuperiority  of  fortune  , to  follow  the 
banners  of  a leader  , and  to  ad  a fubordinate  part 
in  his  tribe,  knows  not,  that  what  he  performs 
from  choice,  is  to  be  made  a fubjed  of  obliga- 
tion. He  ads  from  affedions  unacquainted  with 
forms;  and  when  provoked,  or  when  engaged 
in  difputes , he  recurs  to  the  fword,  as  the  ultimate 
means  of  decifion  , in  all  queftions  of  right.. 

Human  affairs,  in  the  mean  time,  continue 
their  progrefs.  What  was  in  one  generation  3* 
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propenfity  to  herd  with  the  fpecies , becomes,  in 
the  ages  which  follow,  a principle  of  national 
union.  What  was  originally  an  alliance  for  com- 
mon defence,  becomes  a concerted  plan  of  politi- 
cal force ; the  care  of  fubRRence  becomes  an 
anxiety  for  accumulating  wealth , and  the  founda- 
tion of  commercial  arts. 

Mankind  , in  following  the  prefent  fenfe  of 
theirminds,  in  driving  to  remove  inconveniencies, 
or  to  gain  apparent  and  contiguous  advantages , 
arrive  at  ends  which  even  their  imagination  could 
not  anticipate , and  pafs  on , like  other  animals , 
in  the  track  of  their  nature , without  perceiving 
its  end.  He  who  firffc  laid  , cc  I will  appropriate 
<c  this  field;  I will  leave  it  to  my  heirs;  ” did 
not  perceive,  that  he  was  laying  the  foundation 
of  civil  laws  and  political  eftablilhments.  He  who 
firR  ranged  himfelf  under  a leader,  did  not  per- 
ceive, that  he  was  fetting  the  example  of  a per- 
manent fubordination  , under  the  pretence  of 
which  , the  rapacious  were  tofeize  his  polfeRions, 
and  the  arrogant  to  lay  claim  to  his  fervice. 

Men,  in  general,  are  fufficiently  difpofed  to 
occupy  themfelves  in  forming  projects  and  fohe- 
mes  : but  he  who  would  fcheme  and  project  for 
others,  will  find  an  opponent  in  every  perfon 
who  is  difpofed  to  fcheme  for  himfelf.  Like  the 
winds  , that  come  we  know  not  whence , and 
blow  whitherfoever  they  RR  , the  forms  of 
fociety  are  derived  from  an  obfcure  and  diRant 
origin;  they  arife,  long  before  the  date  of  phi- 
-lofophy,  from  the  inRincts , not  from  the  fp  ecu  la- 
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tions  , of  men.  The  crowd  of  mankind  , are 
directed  in  their  eHablifhmcnts  and  meafures, 
by  the  circumHances  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
and  feldom  are  turned  from  their  way , to  follow 
the  plan  of  any  fingle  projector. 

Every  ftep  and  every  movement  of  the  multi- 
tude,' even  in  what  are  termed  enlightened  ages-, 
are  made  with  equal  blindnefs  to  the  future ; 
and  nations  Humble  upon  eHabliffiments  , which 
are  indeed  the  refult  of  human  action , but  not 
the  execution  of  any  human  defign  *.  If  Crom- 
well faid  , That  a man  never  mounts  higher, 
than  when  he  knows  not  whither  he  is  going; 
it  may  with  more  reafon  be  affirmed  of  communi- 
ties , that  they  admit  of  the  greateft  revolutions 
where  no  change  is  intended , and  that  the  molt 
refined  politicians  do  not  always  know  whither 
they  are  leading  the  Hate  by  their  projects. 

I F we  Jiften  to  the  teftimony  of  modern  hiftory , 
and  to  that  of  the  mold  authentic  parts  of  the 
ancient;  if  we  attend  to  the  practice  of  nations 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world  , and  in  every 
condition  , whether  that  of  the  barbarian  or  the 
pohfhed , we  ffiall  find  very  little  reafon  to  retract 
this  affertion.  No  conllitution  is  formed  by 
concert , no  government  is  copied  from  a plan. 
T he  members  of  a fmall  Hate  contend  for  equa- 
lity ; the  members  of  a greater,  find  themfelves 
claffed  in  a certain  manner  that  lays  a foundation 
for  monarchy.  They  proceed  from  one  form  of 
government  to  another,  by  cafy  tran  ft  tions,  and 

* De  Rctz  Memoirs. 
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frequently  under  old  names  adopt  a new  conflitu- 
tion.  The  feeds  of  every  form  are  lodged  in 
human  nature;  they  fpring  up  and  ripen  with  the 
ieafon.  The  prevalence  of  a particular  fpecies  is 
often  derived  from  an  imperceptible  ingredient 
mingled  in  the  foil. 

We  are  therefore  to  receive  , with  caution  , 
the  traditionary  hiftories  of  ancient  legiflators, 
and  founders  of  Fates  Their  names  have  long 
been  celebrated;  their  fuppofed  plans  have  been 
admired  ; and  what  were  probably  the  confequen- 
ces  of  an  early  fituation  , is  , in  every  inftance  , 
confidered  as  an  effect  of  defign.  An  author  and 
a work,  like  caufe  and  effect,  are  perpetually 
coupled  together.  This  is  the  fimpleft  form  under 
which  we  can  confider  the  eftablifhment  of  na- 
tions : and  we  afcribe  to  a previous  defign,  what 
came  to  be  known  only  by  experience,  what  no 
human  wifdom  could  forefee,  and  what,  without 
the  concurring  humour  and  difpofition  of  his  o6e, 
no  authority  could  enable  an  individual  to  execute. 

I F men , during  ages  of  extenfive  reflection , and 
employed  in  the  fearch  of  improvement  , are 
wedded  to  their  inflitutions  ; and  , labouring 
under  many  acknowledged  inconvenicncies , can- 
not break  loofe  from  the  trammels  of  cuftom; 
what  Ihall  we  fuppofe  their  humour  to  have 
been  in  the  times  of  Romulus  and  Lycurgus  ? 
They  were  not  furely  more  difpofed  to  embrace 
the  fchemes  of  innovators  , or  to  fhake  off  the 
impreffions  of  habit:  they  were  not  more  pliant 
and  ductile,  when  their  knowledge  was  lefs;  not 
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more  capable  of  refinement  , when  their  minds 
were  more  circumfcribed. 

W E imagine,  perhaps,  that  rude  nations  muft 
have  fo  ftrong  a fenfe  of  the  defeds  under  which 
they  labour  , and  be  fo  confcious  that  reforma- 
tions are  requifite  in  their  manners  , that  they 
muft  be  ready  to  adopt,  with  joy,  every  plan  of 
improvement , and  to  receive  every  plaufible  pro- 
posal with  implicit  compliance.  And  we  are 
thus  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  harp  of  Or- 
pheus could  effect , in  one  age , what  the  elo- 
quence of  Plato  could  not  produce  in  another. 
We  miftake  , however  , the  charaderiftic  of 
fimple  ages  : mankind  then  appear  to  feel  the 
feweft  defeds , and  are  then  leaft  defirous  to  enter 
on  reformations. 

The  reality  , in  the  mean  time  , of  certain 
eftablifhmepts  at  Rome  .and  at  Sparta , cannot  be 
difputed:  but  it  is  probable , that  the  government 
of  both  thefe  dates  took  its  rife  from  the'  fitua- 
tion  and  genius  of  the  people,  not  from  /he 
projeds  of  fingfe  men  ; that  the  celebrated 
warrior  and  ftatefman , who  are  confidered  as  the 
founders  of  thofe  nations  , only  aded  a ftiperior 
part  among  numbers  who  were  difpofed  to  the 
fame  inftitutions ; and  that  they  left  to  pofterity 
a renown  , pointing  them  out  as  the  inventors 
of  many  pradices  which  had  been  already  in 
ufe  , and  which  helped  to  form  their  own 
manners  and  genius  , as  well  as  thofe  of  their 
countrymen. 

It  has  been  formerly  obfe.-rved  , that,  in 
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many  particulars  , the  cuftoms  of  fimple  nations 
coincide  with  what  is  afcribed  to  the  invention 
of  early  ftatefmen ; that  the  model  of  republican 
government,  the  fenate,  and  the  affembly  of  the 
people;  that  even  the  equality  of  property,  or 
the  community  of  goods,  were  not  referved  to 
the  invention  or  contrivance  of  fingular  men.  . 

I f we  conlider  Romulus  as  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  Hate,  certainly  he  who  killed  his  brother 
that  he  might  reign  alone  , did  not  defire  to  come 
under  reftraints  from  the  controuling  power  of 
the  fenate  , nor  to  refer  the  councils  of  his  fo- 
vereignty  to  the  decifion  of  a collective  body. 
Love  of  dominion  is,  by  its  nature,  averfe  to 
reftraint. ; and  this  chieftain  , like  every  leader 
in  a rude  age  , probably  found  a clafs  of  men 
ready  to  intrude  on  his  councils,  and  without 
whom  he  could  not  proceed.  He  met  withi 
occafions  , on  which  , as  at  the  found  of 
a trumpet , the  body  of  the  people  affembled , 
and  took  refolutions  , which  any  individual, 
might  in  vain  difpute , or  attempt  to  controul ; 
and  Rome  , which  commenced  on  the  general, 
plan  of  every  > artlefs  fociety,  found  lading  im- 
provements in  the  purfuit  of  temporary  expe- 
dients, and  digefLed  her  political  frame  in  adjuft-- 
ing  the  pretenfions  of  parties  which  arofe  in  the: 
Hate. 

Mankind  , ill  very  early  ages  of  fociety,. 
learn  to  covet  riches,  and  to  admire  diftinction 
they  have  avarice  and  ambition,  and  are  occa-- 
fionallyled  by  thefe  paflions  to  depredation  and! 
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conqneft;  but  iti  their  ordinary  condud  , are 
guided  or  retrained  by  different  motives;  by 
lloth  or  intemperance  ; by  perfonal  attachments, 
or  perfonal  animofities;  which  miflead  from  the 
attention  to  intereft.  Thefe  motives  or  habits 
render  mankind,  at  times,  remifs  or  outrageous: 
they  prove  the  fource  of  civil  peace  or  of  civil 
diforder,  but  difqualify  thofe  who  are  aduated 
by  them,  from  maintaining  any  fixed  ufurpation; 
flavery  and  rapine,  in  the  cafe  of  every  commu- 
nity, are  firft  threatened  from  abroad,  and  war, 
either  offenfive  or  defenfive,  is  the  great  bufmefs 
of  every  tribe.  The  enemy  occupy  their  thoughts; 
they  have  no  leifure  for  domeftic  diffenfions.  It 
is  the  defire  of  every  feparate  community, 
however , to  fecure  itfelf ; and  in  proportion  as 
it  gains  this  objed,  by  flrengthening  its  barrier, 
by  weakening  its  enemy , or  by  procuring  allies, 
the  individual  at  home  bethinks  him  of  what  he 
may  gain  or  lofe  for  himfelf:  the  leader  is  difpofed 
to  enlarge  the  advantages  which  belong  to  his 
ftation ; the  follower  becomes  jealous  of  rights 
which  are  open  to  encroachment ; and  parties 
who  united  before,  from  affedion  and  h bit,  or 
from  a regard  to  their  common  prefervation , 
difagree  in  fupporting  their  feveral  claims  to 
precedency  or  profit. 

When  the  animofities  of  fadion  are  thus 
awakened  at  home , and  the  pretenfions  of 
freedom  are  oppofed  to  thofe  of  dominion  , the 
members  of  every  fociety  find  a new  fcene  upon 
which  to  exert  their  adivity.  They  had  quar- 
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relied,  perhaps,  on  points  of  intereft;  they  had  v 
balanced  between  different  leaders;  but  they  bad 
never  united  as  citizens , to  withftand  tire  ep- 
croachments  of  fovereignty  , or  to  maintain  their 
common  rights  as  a people.  If  the  prince , in 
this  conteft,  finds  numbers  to  fupport,  as  well 
as  to  oppofe  his  pretenfions,  the  fword  which 
was  whetted  againft  foreign  enemies , may  be 
pointed  at  the  bofom  of  fellow -fubjedts , and 
every  interval  of  peace  from  abroad , be  filled 
with  domeftic  war.  The  facred  names  of  Liberty, 
Jultice , and  Civil  Order , are  made  to  refound 
in  public  affemblies;  and,  during  the  abfe'nce  of 
other  alarms,  give  to  fociety,  within  Jtfclf,  an 
abundant  fubject  of  ferment  and  animofity. 

If  what  is  related  of  the  little  principalities 
which,  in  ancient  times,  were  formed  in  Greece, 
in  Italy,  and  over  all  Europe,  agrees  with  the 
character  we  have  given  of  mankind  under  the 
firft  impreflions  of  property,  of  intereft,  and  of 
hereditary  diftindtions ; the  feditions  and  domeftic 
wars  which  followed  in  thofe  very  Hates,  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  their  kings,  or  the  queftions  which 
arofe  concerning  the  prerogatives  of  the  foverejgn, 
or  privilege  of  the  fubjedt,  are  agreeable  to  the 
reprefentation  which  we  now  give  of  the  firft 
ftep  toward  political  eftablifinnent  , and  the 
defire  of  a legal  conftitution. 

What  this  conftitution  may  be  in  its  earl ieft 
form  , depends  on  a variety  of  circumftances  in 
the  condition  of  nations:  it  depends  on  the  extent 
the  principality  in  its  rude  Hate;  on  the  degree 
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of  (h’fpajrity  to  which  mankind  had  fubmitted 
before  they  began  to  difpute  the  abufes  of  power: 
it  depends  likewife  on  what  we  term  accidents , 
the  personal  character  of  an  individual,  or  the 
events  of  a war. 

Every  community  is  originally  A fmall  one. 
That  propenfity  by  which  mankind  at  fir  ft  unite, 
is  not  the  principle  from  which  they  afterwards 
acft  in  extending  the  limits  of  empire.  Small  tribes, 
where  they  are  not  affembled  by  common  objects 
of  conqueft  or  fafety,  are  even  averfe  to  a coali- 
tion. If,  like  the  real  or  fabulous  confederacy  of 
the  Greeks  for  the  deftrudtion  of  Troy,  many 
nations  combine  in  purfuit  of  a firtgle  objecft, 
they  eafily  feparate  again,  and  act  anew  on  the 
maxims  of  rival  ftates. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a certain  national  extent, 
within  Which  the  paftions  of  men  are  eafily 
communicated  from  one,  or  a few,  to  the  whole ; 
and  there  are  certain  numbers  of  men  who  can 
be  affembled , and  act  in  a body.  If,  while  the 
fociety  is  not  enlarged  beyond  this  dimenfion , 
and  while  its  members  are  eafily  afTembled,  poli- 
tical contentions  arife,  the  ftate  feldom  fails  to 
proceed  on  republican  maxims  , and  to  eftablilli 
democracy.  In  mod  rude  principalities,  the  leader 
drived  his  prerogative  from  the  luftre  of  his 
face  , and  from  the  voluntary  attachment  of  his 
tribe:  the  people  he  commanded  were  liis  friends, 
his  fubjedts;  and  his  troops.  If  we  fuppofe,  upon 
any  change  in  their  manners,  that  they  ceafe  to 
revere  his  dignity,  that  they  pretend  to  equality 
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among  themfelves,  or  are  feized  with  a jealoufy 
of  his  a (Turning  too  much,  the  foundations  of 
liis  power  are  already  withdrawn.  When  the 
voluntary  fubjedt  becomes  refra&ory;  when  con- 
fiderable  parties,  or  the  collective  body,  chufe 
to  ad  for  themfelves;  the  fmall  kingdom,  like 
that  of  Athens,  becomes  of  courfe  a republic. 

The  changes  of  condition,  and  of  manners, 
which,  in  the  progrefs  of  mankind,  raife  up  to 
nations,  a leader  and  a prince,  create,  at  the  fame 
time,  a nobility,  and  a variety  of  ranks,  who 
have,  in  a fubordinate  degree,  their  claim  to 
diftindion.  Superftition,  too,  may  create  an  order 
of  men  , who  , under  the  title  of  priefthood  , en- 
gage in  the  purfuit  of  a feparate  intereft;  who, 
by  their  union  and  firmnefs  as  a body,  and  by 
their  inceffant  ambition,  deferve  to' be  reckoned 
in  the  lift  of  pretenders  to  power.  Thefe  different 
orders  of  men  are  the  elements  of  whofe  mixture 
the  political  body  is  generally  formed  ; each 
draws  to  its  fide  fome  part  from  the  mafs  of  the 
people.  The  people  themfelves  are  a party  upon 
occafton;  and  numbers  of  men,  however  chaffed 
and  diftingufthed , become , by  their  jarring  pre- 
tenfions  and  feparate  views,  mutual  interruptions 
and  checks ; and  have  , by  bringing  to  the 
national  councils  the  maxims  and  apprehenfiq^is 
of  a particular  order , and  by  guarding  a particu- 
lar intereft,  a fhare  in  adjufting  or  preferving  the 
political  form  of  the  ftate. 

The  pretenfions  of  any  particular  order,  if 
not  checked  by  fome  collateral  power,  wrould 
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terminate  in  tyranny;  thofe  of  a prince,  in  clef, 
potifm ; thofe  of  a nobility  or  priellhood  , in  the 
abufes  of  ariftocracy;  of  a populace,  in  the  con- 
fufions  of  anarchy.  Thefe  terminations,  as  they 
are  never  the  profeffed , fo  are  they  feldom  even 
the  difguifed  objedt  of  party:  but  the  meafures 
which  any  party  purfues,  if  fuffered  to  prevail, 
will  lead , by  degrees , to  every  extreme. 

In  their  way  to  the  afcendant  they  endeavour 
to  gain,  and  in  the  midft  of  interruptions  which 
oppofite  interefts  mutually  give,  liberty  may  have 
a permanent  or  a tranfient  exiftence ; and  the 
conftitution  may  bear  a form  and  a character  as 
various  as  the  cafual  combination  of  fuch  multi- 
plied parts  can  effedt. 

To  beftow  on  communities  fome  degree  of 
political  freedom,  it  is  perhaps  fufficient,  that 
their  members,  either  fingly,  or  as  they  are  in- 
volved with  their  feveral  orders , Ihould  infill  on 
their  rights,  that  under  republics,  the  citizen 
Ihould  either  maintain  his  own  equality  with  firm- 
nefs,  or  reftrain  the  ambition  of  his  fellow -citi- 
zen within  moderate  bounds : that  under  monar- 
chy, men  of  every  rank  fhould  maintain  the  hon- 
ours of  their  private  or  their  public  ftations ; and 
facrifice , neither  to  the  impofitioiis  of  a court, 
nor  to  the  claims  of  a populace,  thofe  dignities 
which  are  deftined,  in  fome  meafue,  independ- 
ent of  fortune , to  give  liability  to  the  throne, 
and  to  procure  a refpedt  to  the  fubjedt. 

Amidst  the  contentions  of  party,  the  interells 
of  the  public , even  the  maxims  of  jullice  and 
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candour,  are  fo  me  times  forgotten  ; and  yet  thofe 
fatal  confequences  which  fuch  a meafure  of  cor- 
ruption feems  to  portend , do  not  unavoidably 
follow.  I he  public  interefl  is  often  fecure,  not 
becaufe  individuals  are  difpofed  to  regard  it  as 
the  end  of  their  conduct,  byt  becaufe  each,  in 
his  place,  is  determined  to.  preferve  his  own. 
Liberty  is  maintained  by  the  continued  differen- 
ces and  oppofitions  of  numbers,  not  by  their 
concurring  zeal  in  behalf  of  equitable  govern- 
ment. In  free  Rates,  therefore,  the  wifeft  laws 
are  never , perhaps , didated  by  the  intereft  and 
fpirit  of  any  order  of  men  : they  are  moved , 
they  are  oppofed,  or  amended,  by  different  hands; 
and  come  at  laft  to  exprefs  that  medium  and 
compofition  which  contending  parties  have  for- 
ced one  another  to  adopt. 

When  we  confider  the  hiflory  of  mankind  in 
this  view,  we  cannot  be  at  a lofs  for  the  caufes 
which,  in  fmall  communities,  threw  the  balance 
on  the  fide  of  democracy;  which,  in  Rates  more 
enlarged  in  refpedl  to  territory  and  numbers  of 
people,  gave  the  afcendant  to  monarchy;  and 
which,  in  a variety  of  conditions  and  of  dif- 
ferent ages  , enabled  mankind  to  blend  and  unite 
the  characters  of  different  forms;  and,  inRead  of 
any  of  the  Rmple  conRitutions  we  have  mention- 
ed *,  to  exhibit  a medley  of  all. 

In  emerging  from  a Rate  of  rudenefs  and  fim- 
plicity , men  muR  be  expected  to  adt  from  that 
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fpirit  of  equality,  or  moderate  fubordiriation  , to 
■which  they  have  been  accuftomed.  When 
crowded  together  in  cities  or  within  the  compafs 
of  a fmall  territory , they  adt  by  contagious  paf- 
fions  , and  every  individual  feels  a degree  of  im- 
portance proportioned  to  his  figure  in  the  crowd, 
and  the  fmallnefs  of  its  numbers.  The  pretenders 
to  power  and  dominion  appear  in  too  familiar 
a light  to  impofe  upon  the  multitude  , and  they 
have  no  aids  at  their  call,  by  which  they  can 
bridle  the  refractory  humours  of  a people  who 
refill  their  pretenfions.  Thefeus , King  of  Attica, 
we  are  told , affembled  the  inhabitants  of  its 
twelve  cantons  into  one  city.  In  this-  he  took  an 
effectual  method  to  unite  into  one  democracy , 
what  were  before  the  feparate  members  of  his 
monarchy,  and  to  haften  the  downfall  of  the 
regal  power. 

The  monarch  of  an  extenfive  territory  has 
many  advantages  in  maintaining  his  ftation.  * 
Without  any  grievance  to  his  fubjeds , he  can ' 
fupport  the  magnificence  of  a royal  ellate , and 
dazzle  the  imagination  of  his  people , by  that 
very  wealth  which  themfelves  have  bellowed. 
He  can  employ  the  inhabitants  of  one  diftridl 
againfl  thofe  of  another;  and  while  the  paffions 
that  lead  to  mutiny  and  rebellion , can  at  any 
one  time  feize  only  on  a part  of  lus  fubjedts,  he 
feels  himfclf  ftrong  in  the  poffeffion  of  a general 
authority.  Even  the  diflancc  at  which  he  refides 
from  many  of  thofe  who  receive  his  commands, 
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augments  the  myRerious  a.we  and  refpect  which 
are  paid  to  his  government. 

With  thefe  different  tendencies,  accident  and 
corruption,  however,  joined  to  a variety  of  cir- 
cumftances,  may  throw  particular  Rates  from  their 
bias,  and  produce  exceptions  to  every  general  rule. 
This  has  a&ually  happened  in  fome  of  the  latter  • 
principalities  of  Greece,  and  modern  Itajy , in 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  the  German  Empire.  But 
the  united  Rates  of  the  Netherlands , and  the 
Swifs  cantons,  are  perhaps,  the  moR  extenfive 
communities,  which  maintaining  the  union  of 
nations,  have,  for  any  confiderable  time,  refiR- 
ed  the  tendency  to  monarchical  government ; and 
Sweden  is  the  only  inRance  of  a republic  eRab- 
lifhed  in  a great  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  mo- 
narchy. 

The  fovereign  of  a petty  diRri<R,  or  a fmgle 
city  when  not  fupported  , as  in  modern  Europe, 
• by  the  contagion  of  monarchical  manners,  holds 
th£  feeptre  by  a precarious  tenure , and  is  perpe- 
tually alarmed  by  the  fpirit  of  mutiny  in  his  peo- 
ple , is  guided  by  jealoufy , and  fupports  himfelf 
by  leverity,  prevention,  and  force. 

The  popular  and  ariRocratical  powers  in  a 
great  nation,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Germany  and  Po- 
land may  meet  with  equal  difficulty  in  maintaining 
their  pretenfions ; and  in  order  to  avoid  their 
danger  on  the  Rde  of  kingly  ufurpation,  are  ob- 
liged to  with -hold  from  the  fupreme  magiRiate 
even  the  ncceffary  truR  of  an  executive  power. 
The  Rates  of  Europe,  in  the  manner  of  their 
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fir/l  fettlement,  laid  the  foundations  of  monarchy, 
and  were  prepared  to  unite  under  regular  and 
extenfive  governments.  If  the  Greeks , whofe 
progrefs  at  home  terminated  in  the  eftablifhment 
of  fo  many  independent  republics  , had  under 
Agamemnon  effected  a conquell  and  fettlement 
in  Afia,  it  is  probable,  that  they  might  have 
furnifhed  an  example  of  the  fame  kind.  But  the 
original  inhabitants  of  any  country,  forming  many 
feparate  cantons , came  by  flow  degrees  to  that 
coalition  and  union  into  which  conquering  tribes 
in  effeding  their  conquefts,  or  in  fecuring  their 
poffeffions,  are  hurried  at  once.  Csefar  encoun- 
tered fome  hundreds  of  independent  nations  in 
Gaul , whom  even  their  common  danger  did  not 
fufficiently  unite.  The  German  invaders , who 
fettled  in  the  lands  of  the  Romans , made , in  the 
fame  diftrid,  a number  of  feparate  eftablifhments, 
but  far  more  extenfive  than  what  the  ancient 
Gauls,  by  their  conjundions  and  treaties,  or  in 
the  refult  of  their  'wars,  could  'after  many  ages 
have  reached. 

The  feeds  of  great  monarchies,  and  the  roots 
of  extenfive  dominion,  were  every  where  planted 
•with  the  colonies  that  divided  the  Roman  em- 
pire. We  have  no  exad  account  of  the  numbers, 
who,  with  a feeming  concert,  continued,  during 
fome  ages,  to  invade  and  to  feize  this  tempting 
prize.  Where  they  expeded  refiftance,  they  en- 
deavoured to  mufter  up  a proportional  force ; 
and  when  they  propofed  to  fettle,  entire  nations 
removed  to  flrare  in  the  fpoil.  Scattered  over  an 
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extenfive  province , where  they  could  not  be  fe- 
cure  , without  maintaining  their  union,  they  con- 
tinued to  acknowledge  the  leader  under  whom 
they  had  fought;  and,  like  an  army  fent  by  di- 
vifions  into  feparate  ftations,  were  prepared  to 
affemble  whenever  occafion  Ihould  require  their 
united  operations  or  counfels. 

Every  feparate  party  had  its  poft  afligned,  and 
every  fubordinate  chieftain  his  poffeffions , from 
which  he  was  to  provide  his  own  fubfiftence,  and 
that  of  his  followers.  The  model  of  government 
was  taken  from  that  of  a military  fubordination, 
and  a fief  was  the  temporary  pay  of  an  officer 
proportioned  to  his  rank  *.  There  was  a clafs 
of  the  people  deftined  to  military  fervice,  another 
to  labour,  and  to  cultivate  lands  for  the  benefit 
of  their  mafters.  The  officer  improved  his  tenure 
by  degrees,  firft  changing  a temporary  grant  into 
a tenure  for  his  life;  and  this  alfo,  upon  the  ob- 
fervance  of  certain  conditions , into  a grant  in- 
cluding his  heirs. 

The  rank  of  the  nobles  became  hereditary  in 
every  quarter,  and  formed  a powerful  and  per- 
manent order  of  men  in  every  ftate.  While  they 
held  the  people  in  fervitude,  they  difputed  the 
claims  of  their  fovereign ; they  withdrew  their 
attendance  upon  occafion,  or  turned  their  arms 
againft  him.  1 hey  formed  a ftrong  and  infur- 
mountable  barrier  againff  a general  defpotifm  in 
the  ftate;  but  they  were  themfclves  by  means  of 

* See  Dr.  Robertlon’s  Hiftory  of  Scotland , B.  i.Dalrym- 
ple’s  Hilt,  of  Feudal  Tenures. 
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their  warlike  retainers,  the  tyrants  of  every  little 
diftridt , and  prevented  the  eftablilhment  of  order, 
or  any  regular  applications  of  lgw-  They  took 
the  advantage  of  weak  reigns  or  minorities,  to 
pufh  their  incroachments  on  the  fovereign;  or 
having  made  the  monarchy  elective,  they  by 
fucceffivc  treaties  and  ftipulations , at  every  elec- 
tion , limited  or  undermined  the  monarchical 
power.  The  prerogatives  of  the  prince  have  been, 
in  fome  inftances , as  in  that  of  the  German  em- 
pire in  particular,  reduced  to  a mere  title;  and 
the  national  union  itfelf  preferved  in  the  obferv- 
ance  only  of  a few  infignificant  formalities. 

Where  the  conteft  of  the  fovereign , and  of 
his  vaffals , under  hereditary  and  ample  preroga- 
tives annexed  to  the  crown , had  a different  iffue, 
the  feudal  lordlhips  were  gradually  flript  of  their 
powers , the  nobles  were  reduced  to  the  ftate  of 
fubjects , and  obliged  to  hold  their  honours,  and 
exercife  their  jurifdictions , in  a dependence  on 
the  prince.  It  was  his  fuppofed  intereft  to  re- 
duce them  to  a ftate  of  equal  fubjedtion  with  the 
people,  and  to  extend  his  own  authority,  by 
refcuing  the  labourer  and  the  dependent  from 
the  oppreffions  of  their  immediate  fuperiors. 

In  this  project  the  princes  of  Europe  have  vari- 
oufly  fucceeded.  While  they  protected  the  people 
and  thereby  encouraged  the  practice  of  commer- 
cial and  lucrative  arts,  they  paved  the  way  for 
defpotifm  in  the  ftate;  and  with  the  fame  policy 
by  which  they  relieved  the  fubject  from  many 
oppreffions,  they  increafed  the  powers  of  the 
crown. 
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But  where  the  people  had  by  the  conftitution 
a representative  in  the  government,  and  a head, 
under  which  they  could  avail  themfelves  of  the 
wealth  they  acquired,  and  of  the  fenfe  of  their 
perfonal  importance,  this  policy  turned  againft 
the  crown  ; it  formed  a new  power  to  reftrain 
the  prerogative,  to  eftablifh  the  government  of 
law,  and  to  exhibit  a Spectacle  new  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  mankind  ; monarchy  mixed  with  repub- 
lic, and  extenfive  territory,  governed,  during 
fome  ages,  without  military  force. 

Such  were  the  fteps  by  which  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  arrived  at  their  prefent  eftablifhments : 
in  fome  inftances  , they  have  come  to  the  poffeffion 
of  legal  confutations;  in  others,  to  the  exercife 
of  a mitigated  defpotifm ; or  they  continue  to 
Struggle  with  the  tendency  which  they  feverally 
have  to  thefe  different  extremes. 

The  progrefs  of  empire,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Europe,  threatened  to  be  rapid,  and  to  bury  the 
independent  lpirit  of  nations  in  a grave  like  that 
which  the  Ottoman  conquerors  found  for  them- 
felves; and  for  the  wretched  race  they  had  van- 
quished. The  Romans  had  by  flow  degrees 
extended  their  empire  ; they  had  made  every 
new  acquisition  in  the  refult  of  a tedious  war, 
and  had  been  obliged  to  plant  colonies,  and  to 
employ  a variety  of  meafures  , to  Secure  every 
new  poffeffion.  But  the  feudal  Superior  being 
animated , from  the  moment  he  gained  an  eftab- 
liffiment,  with  a defire  of  extending  his  territory, 
•and  of  enlarging  the  lift  of  his  vaffals,  procured 
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by  merely  bellowing  inveftiture,  the  annexation 
of  new  provinces , and  became  the  mafter  of 
ftates,  before  independent,  without  making  any 
material  innovation  in  the  form  of  their  policy. 

Separate  principalities  were  , like  the  parts 
of  an  engine , ready  to  be  joined  , and  , like  the 
wrought  materials  of  a building,  ready  to  be 
ere&ed.  They  were  in  the  refult  of  their  ftruggles 
put  together  or  taken  afunder  with  facility.  The 
independence  of  weak  ftates  was  preferved  only 
by  the  mutual  jealoufies  of  the  ftrong,  or  by 
the  general  attention  of  all  to  maintain  a balance 
of  power. 

The  happy  fyftem  of  policy  on  which  European 
ftates  have  proceeded  in  preferving  this  balance; 
the  degree  of  moderation  which  is,  in  adjufting 
their  treaties,  become  habitual  even  to  victorious 
and  powerful  monarchies,  does  honour  to  man- 
kind , and  may  give  hopes  of  a lafting  felicity  , 
to  be  derived  from  a prepoffeffion  , never , per- 
haps, equally  ftrong  in  any  former  period,  or 
among  any  number  of  nations,  that  the  firft  con- 
quering people  will  ruin  themfelves,  as  well  as 
their  rivals. 

It  is  in  fuch  ftates,  perhaps,  as  in  a fabric  of 
a large  dimenfion  , that  we  can  perceive  moft  dif- 
tinctly  the  fcvcral  parts  of  which  a political  body 
confifts ; and  obferve  that  concurrence  or  oppofition 
of  interefts,  which  ferve  to  unite  or  to  feparate 
different  orders  of  men,  and  lead  them,  by  main- 
taining their  feveral  claims,  to  eftablilh  a variety 
of  political  forms.  The  fmalleft  republics. 
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however,  confift  of  parts  fimilar  to  thefe,  and  of 
members  who  are  actuated  by  a fimilar  fpirit. 
They  furnifh  examples  of  government  diverfihed 
by  the  cafual  combinations  of  parties,  and  by  the 
different  advantages  with  which  thofe  parties 
engage  in  the  conflict. 

In  every  fociety  there  is  a cafual  fubordination , 
independent  of  its  formal  eftablifhment , and  fre- 
quently adverfe  to  its  conftitution.  While  the 
adminiftration  and  the  people  fpeak  the  language 
of  a particular  form , and  feem  to  admit  no  pre- 
tentions to  power,  without  a legal  nomination  in 
one  inftance,  or  without  the  advantage  of  here- 
ditary honours  in  another,  this  cafual  fubordina- 
tion , poflibly  arifing  from  the  diftribution  of 
property , or  from  fome  other  circumftance  that 
beftows  unequal  degrees  of  influence , gives  the 
Hate  its  tone,  and  fixes  its  character. 

The  plebeian  order  at  Rome  having  been  long 
confidered  as  of  an  inferior  condition,  and  excluded 
from  the  higher  offices  of  magiftracy , had  fufficient 
force , as  a body , to  get  this  indivious  diftinc- 
tion  removed  ; but  the  individual  Hill  acting 
under  the  impreffions  of  a fubordinate  rank , gave 
in  every  competition  his  fuflfrage  to  a patrician  , 
whofe  protection  he  had  experienced,  and  whofe 
perfonal  authority  he  felt.  By  this  means,  the 
afcenclency  of  the  patrician  families  was , for  a 
certain  period,  as  regular  as  it  could  be  made  by 
the  avowed  maxims  of  ariftocracy ; but  the  higher 
offices  of  Rate  being  gradually  fhared  by  plebeians, 
the  effects  of  former  diftindions  were  prevented 
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or  weakened.  The  laws  that  were  made  to  adjuft 
the  pretenfions  of  different  orders  were  eafily 
eluded.  The  populace  became  a fadion,  and 
their  alliance  was  the  fureft  road  to  dominion. 
Clodius.  by  a pretended  adoption  into  a plebeian 
family , was  qualified  to  become  tribune  of  the 
people;  and  Caefar,  by  efpoufing  the  caufe  of  this 
fadion , made  his  way  to  ufurpation  and  tyranny. 

In  fuch  fleeting  and  tranfient  fcenes.,  forms  of 
government  are  only  modes  of  proceeding  , in 
which  fuccefifive  ages  differ  from  one  another. 
Faction  is  ever  ready  to  feize  all  occafional  ad- 
vantages; and  mankind,  when  in  hazard  from 
any  party,  feldom  find  a better  protedion  than 
that  of  its  rival.  Cato  united  with  Pompey  in 
oppofition  to  Ccefar,  and  guarded  againft  nothing 
fo  much  as  that  reconciliation  of  parties,  which 
was  in  effed  to  be  a combination  of  different 
leaders  againft  the  freedom  of  the  republic.  This 
illuftrious  perfonage  flood  diftinguiflied  in  his  age 
like  a man  among  children , and  was  railed  above 
liis  opponents,  as  much  bythejuftnefs  of  his  under- 
ftanding , and  the  extent  of  his  penetration,  as 
he  was  by  the  manly  fortitude  and  difinterefted- 
nefs  with  which  he  ftrove  to  baffle  the  defigns 
of  a vain  and  childifli  ambition,  that  was  operat- 
ing to  the  ruin  of  mankind. 

Although  free  conftitutions  of  government 
feldom  or  never  take  their  rife  from  the  fcheme 
of  any  Angle  projcdor,  yet  are  they  often  preferved 
by  the  vigilance,  adivity , and  zeal  of  Angle  men. 
Happy  are  they  who  underhand  and  who  chufe 
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this  objedt  of  care  ; and  happy  it  is  for  man- 
kind when  it  is  not  chofen  too  late.  It  has  been 
referved  to  fignalize  the  lives  of  a Cato  or  a Bru- 
tus, on  the  eve  of  fatal  revolutions;  to  fofter  in 
fecret  the  indignation  of  Thrafea  and  Helvidius; 
and  to  occupy  the  reflections  of  fpeculative  men 
in  times  of  corruption.  But  even  in  fuch  late 
and  ineffectual  examples,  it  was  happy  to  know, 
and  to  value,  an  object  which  is  fo  important  to 
mankind.  The  purfuit,  and  the  love  of  it , however 
unfuccefsful , has  thrown  its  principal  luftre  on 
human  nature. 

SECT.  III. 


Of  National  Objects  in  general , and  of  EJlahlishments 
and  manners  relating  to  them. 

W HILE  the  mode  of  fubordination  is  cafual, 
and  forms  of  government  take  their  rife,  chiefly 
fiom  the  manner  in  which  the  members  of  a ftate 
have  been  originally  claffed , and  from  a variety 
of  circumftances  that  procure  to  particular  or- 
ders of  men  a fway  in  their  country,  there  are 
certain  objedts  that  claim  the  attention  of  e\  eiy 
government , that  lead  the  apprehenfions  and  the 
reafonings  of  mankind  in  every  fociety,  and  that 
not  only  furnifli  an  employment  to  ftatefmen, 
but  in  fome  meafure  direct  the  community  to 
thofe  inftitutions,  under  the  authority  of  which 
the  magiftrate  holds  his  power.  Such  aie  the 
national  defence,  the  diftribution  of  jultice,  the 
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prefervation  and  internal  profperity  of  the  Hate. 
If  thefe  objeds  be  negleded,  we  muft  apprehend 
that  the  very  fcene  in  which  parties  contend  for 
power , for  privilege , or  equality , muft  difappear , 
and  fociety  itfelf  no  longer  exift. 

The  confideration  due  to  thefe  objeds  will  be 
pleaded  in  every  public  affembly,  and  will  pro- 
duce, in  every  political  conteft,  appeals  to  that 
common  fenfe  and  opinion  of  mankind , which , 
draggling  with  the  private  views  of  individuals , 
and  the  claims  of  party,  may  be  confidered  as  the 
great  legiflator  of  nations. 

The  meafures  required  for  the  attainment  of  moll 
national  objeds,  are  conneded  together , and  muft 
be  jointly  purfued;  they  are  often  the  fame.  The 
force  which  is  prepared  for  defence  againft  foreign 
enemies,  may  be  likewife  employed  to  keep  the 
peace  at  home:  the  laws  made  to  fecure  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  people , may  ferve  as  encourage- 
ments to  population  and  commerce:  and  every 
community,  without  confidering  how  its  objeds 
may  be  claffed  or  diftinguifhed  by  fpeculative  men  , 
is , in  every  inftance , obliged  to  affume  or  to  retain 
that  form  which  is  belt  fitted  to  preferve  its  advan- 
tages , or  to  avert  its  misfortunes. 

Nations,  however,  like  private  men  , have  their 
favourite  ends , and  their  principal  purfuits,  which 
diverfify  their  manners , as  well  as  their  eftablilh- 
ments.  They  even  attain  to  the  fame  ends  by  dif- 
ferent means;  and,  like  men  who  make  their  for- 
tune by  different  profeffions,  retain  the  habits  of 
theii  piincipal  calling  in  every  condition  at  which 
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they  arrive.  The  Romans  became  wealthy  in  pur- 
fuing  their  con  quells;  and  probably,  for  a certain 
period  , increafed  the  numbers  of  mankind , while 
their  difpofition  to  war  feemed  to  threaten  the  earth 
with  d.efolation.  Some  modern  nations  proceed  to 
dominion  and  enlargement  on  the  maxims  of  com- 
merce; and  while  they  only  intend  to  accumulate 
riches  at  home , continue  to  gain  an  imperial  afeend- 
ant  abroad. 

The  characters  of  the  warlike  and  the  commer- 
cial are  varioufly  combined : they  are  formed  in 
different  degrees  by  the  influence  of  circumflances 
that  more  or  lefs  frequently  give  rife  to  war  , and 
excite  the  defire  of  conqueft ; of  circumflances 
that  leave  a people  in  quiet  to  improve  their  do- 
meflic.  refources  , or  to  purchafe  , by  the  fruits  of 
their  induftry , from  foreigners , what  their  own  foil 
and  their  climate  deny. 

The  members  of  every  community  are  more  or 
lefs  occupied  with  matters  of  hate , in  proportion  as 
their  conhitution  admits  them  to  Chare  in  the  go- 
vernment, and  fummons  up  their  attention  to  ob- 
jects of  a public  nature.  A people  are  cultivated  or 
unimproved  in  their  talents  , in  propoi  tion  as  thoie 
talents  are  employed  in  the  practice  of  arts,  and  in 
the  affairs  of  fociety:  they  are  improved  or  cor- 
rupted in  their  manners  , in  proportion  as  they  arc 
encouraged  and  directed  to  acl  on  the  maxims  of 
freedom  and  juftice,  or  as  they  are  degraded  into  a 
hate  of  meannefs  and  fervitude.  But  whatever  ad- 
vantages are  obtained , or  whatever  evils  are  avoid- 
ed by  nations , in  any  of  thefe  important  refpedts , 
J ] are 
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are  generally  confidcred  as  mere  occafional  inci- 
dents : they  are  feldom  admitted  among  the  objects 
of  policy , or  entered  among  the  reafons  of  ftate. 

We  hazard  being  treated  with  ridicule  , when 
we  require  political  eftablifhments , merely  to 
cultivate  the  talents  of  men,  and  to  infpire  the 
fentiments  of  a liberal  mind  : we  muft  oifei  fomc 
motive  of  mtereft , or  fome  hopes  of  external 
advantage  , to  animate  tne  purfuits , or  to  dnedt 
the  meafures  , of  ordinary  men.  They  would  be 
brave,  ingenious,  and  eloquent,  only  from  ne- 
cefrky , or  for  the  fake  of  profit:  they  magnify 
the  ufes  of  wealth  , population , and  the  other 
refources  of  war , but  often  forget  that  thefe  are 
of  no  confequence  without  the  direction  of  able 
capacities  , and  without  the  fupports  of  a national 
vigour.  We  may  expedl,  therefore,  to  find 
among  Hates  the  bias  to  a particular  policy  taken 
from  the  regards  to  public  fafety  ; from  the  defire 
of  fecuring  perfonal  freedom  or  private  property; 
feldom  from  the  confideration  of  moral  effedls  , 
or  from  a view  to  the  real  improvement  of  man- 
kind. % , 

SECT.  IV.  ,, 


Of  Population  and  W talth. 


When 


we  imagine  what  the  Romans  flPiuft 
have  felt  when  the  tidings  came  that  the  flower 
of  their  city  had  perifhed  at  Cajnnae : when  \y« 
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think  of  what  the  orator  had  in  his  mind  when 
he  faid,  “ That  the  youth  among  the  people  was 
tc  like  the  fpring  among  the  feafons  ; ” when  we 
hear  of  the  joy  with  which  the  huntfman  and  the 
warrior  is  adopted  , in  America , to  fuflain  the 
honours  of  the  family  and  the  nation ; we  are 
made  to  feel  the  mold  powerful  motives  to  regard 
the  increase  and  prefervation  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
Intered,  affection  , and  views  of  policy,  combine 
to  recommend  this  objebt ; and  it  is  treated  with 
entire  neglect  only  by  the  tyrant  who  mi  (lakes 
his  own  advantage,  by  the  (latefman  who  trifles 
with  the  charge  committed  to  his  care,  or  by  the 
people  who  are  become  corrupted,  and  who  con- 
sider their  fellow -fubjecls  as  rivals  in  intereft,  and 
competitors  in  their  lucrative  purfuits. 

Among  rude  focieties  , and  among  fmall  com- 
munities in  general,  who  are  engaged  in  frequent 
ft  niggles'  and  difficulties,  the  prefervation  and  in- 
creafe  of  their  members  is  a mod  important  object. 
The  American  rates  his  defeat  from  the  numbers 
of  men  he  has  loft,  or  he  e ft i mates  his  victory 
from  the  prifoners  he  has  made  ; not  from  his 
having  remained  the  matter  of  a field  , 'or  being 
driven  from  a ground  on  which  he  encountered 
his  enemy.  A man  with  whom  he  can  affociate 
in  all  his  purfuits  , whom  lie  can  embrace  as  his 
friend;  in  whom  he  finds  an  objedt  to  his  affec- 
tions , and  an  aid  iiv  his  druggies , is  to  him  the 
mod  precious  acceffion  of  fortune. 

Even  where  the  friendship  of  particular  men  is 
out  of  the  queftion , the  fociety , being  occupied 
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in  forming  a party  that  may  defend  itfelf, 
or  annoy  its'  enemy,  finds  no  object  of  greater 
moment  than  the  increafe  of  its  numbers.  Captives 
who  may  be  adopted,  or  children  of  either  fex 
who  may  be  reared  for  the  public , are  accord- 
ingly confidered  as.  the  richeft  fpoil  of  an  enemy- 
The  practice  of  the  Romans  in  admitting  the 
vanquished  to  fhare  in  the  privileges  of  their  city, 
the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  and  the  fubfequent  coali- 
tion with  that  people,  were  not  fmgular  or 
uncommon  examples  in  the  hiflory  of  mankind. 
The  fame  policy  has  been  followed  , and  was 
natural  and  obvious  where-ever  the  ftrength  of  a 
flate  con  lifted  in  the  arms  of  a few  , and  where 
men  were  valued  in  themfelves,  without  regard 
to  eflate  or  fortune. 

In  rude  ages,  therefore,  while  mankind  fubfift 
in  fmall  divifions , it  fihould  appear,  that  if  the 
earth  be  thinly  peopled,  this  defect  does  not  arife 
from  the  negligence  of  thofe  who  ought  to  repair 
it.  It  is  even  probable,  that  the  moft  effectual 
courfe  that  could  be  taken  to  increafe  the  fpecies, 
would  be,  to  prevent  the  coalition  of  nations, 
and  to  oblige  mankind  to  adt  in  fuch  fmall  bodies 
as  would  make  the  prefervation  of  their  numbers 
a principal  object  of  their  care.  This  alone,  it 
is  true,  would  not  be  fufficient:  we  mu  ft  probably 
add  the  encouragement  for  rearing  families  , which 
mankind  enjoy  under  a favourable  policy  , and 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  which  they  owe  to  the 
practice  of  arts. 

The  mother  is  unwilling  to  increafe  her 
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offspring,  and  is  ill  provided  to  rear  them,  where 
fhe  he ri'e If  is  obliged  to  undergo  great  hardfliips 
in  the  iearch  of  her  food.  In  North  America, 
we  are  told  , that  fhe  joins  to  the  referves  of  a 
cold  or  a moderate  temperament,  the  abftinencies 
to  which  file  fubmits  from  the  confideration  of 
this  difficulty.  In  her  apprehenfion , it  is  matter 
of  prudence , and  of  confcience  to  bring  one  child 
to  the  condition  of  feeding  on  venifon , and  of 
following  on  foot,  before  fire  will  hazard  a new 
burden  in  travelling  the  woods. 

In  warmer  latitudes,  by  the  different  tempera- 
ment, perhaps,  which,  the  climate  beftows,  and 
by  a greater  facility  in  procuring  fubfiftence,  the 
numbers  of  mankind  increafe  , while  the  object 
itfelf  is  neglected 3 and  the  commerce  of  the  fexes, 
without  any  concern  for  population,  is  made  a 
fubject  of  mere  debauch.  In  fome  places,  we 
are  told,  it  is  even  made  the  object  of  a barbarous 
policy  , to  defeat  or  to  reftrain  the  intentions  of 
nature.  In  the  iffand  of  Formofa,  the  males  are 
prohibited  to  marry  before  the  age  of  forty;  and 
females  , if  pregnant  before  the  age  of  thirty  fix  , 
have  an  abortion  procured  by  order  of  the  magif- 
trate  , who  employs  a violence  that  endangers 
the  life  of  the  mother,  together  with  that  of  the 

child*. 

In  China,  the  permiffion  given  to  parents : 
to  kill  or  to  expofe  their  children,  was  pro- 
bably meant  as  a relief  from  the  burden  of  a 
numerous  offspring.  But  not\yithfUnding  what 

* Collection  of  Dutch  voyages. 
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we  hear  of  a practice  fo  repugnant  to  the 
human  heart,  it  has  not,  probably,  the  effeds 
in  reftraining  population  , which  it  feems  to 
threaten;  but,  like  many  other  inftitutions,  has 
an  influence  the  reverfe  of  what  it  feemed  to 
portend.  I he  parents  marry  with  this  means 
of  relief  in  their  view  , and  the  chiidien  aie 
faved. 

However  important  the  object  of  population 
may  be  held  by  mankind,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find,  in  the  hiftory  of  civil  policy,  any  wife  or 
effectual  eftablifhments  folely  calculated  to  obtain 
it.  The  practice  of  rude  or  feeble  nations  is 
inadequate , or  cannot  furmount  the  obftacles 
which  are  found  in  their  manner  of  life.  The 
growth  of  induftry , the  endeavours  of  men  to 
improve  their  arts,  to  extend  their  commerce,  to 
fecure  their  poffeflions  , and  to  eftablilh  their 
rights  , are  indeed  the  molt  effectual  means  to 
promote  population  : but  they  arife  from  a 
different  motive  ; they  arife  from  regards  to 
intereft  and  perfonal  fafety.  They  are  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who  exiffc , not  to  pro- 
cure the  increafe  of  their  numbers. 

It  is,  in  the  mean  time,  of  importance  to 
know  , that  where  a people  are  fortunate  in  their 
political  eftablilh  men  ts  , and  fuccefsful  in  the 
purfuits  of  induftry,  their  population  is  likely  to 
grow  in  proportion.  Molt  of  the  other  devices 
thought  of  for  this  purpofe  , only  ferve  to 
fruftrate  the  expedations  of  mankind  , or  to 
miflead  their  attention. 
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In  planting  a colony,  in  Driving  to  repair  the 
occafional  wabes  of  peftilence  or  war,  the  imme- 
diate contrivance  of  ftatefmen  may  be  ufeful;  but 
if  in  reafoning  on  the  increafc  of  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, we  overlook  their  freedom,  and  their  hap- 
pinefs  , our  aids  to  population  become  weak  and 
ineffectual.  They  only  lead  us  to  work  on  the 
furface,  or  to  purfue  a fihadow,  while  we  neglect 
the  fubftantial  concern;  and  in  a decaying  hate, 
make  us  tamper  with  palliatives,  while  the  roots 
of  an  evil  are  buffered  to  remain.  Octavius  revived 
or  inforced  the  laws  that  related  to  population 
at  Rome:  but  it  may  be  faid  of  him,  and  of 
many  fovereigns  in  a fimilar  fituation,  that  they 
adminifter  the  poifon , while  they  are  deviling 
the  remedy;  and  bring  a damp  and  a palfy  on 
the  principles  of  li’e  , while  they  endeavour,  by 
external  applications  to  the  fkiu , to  reflore  the 
bloom  of  a decayed  and  fickly  body. 

It  is  indeed  happy  for  mankind,  that  this  im- 
portant object  is  not  always  dependent  on  the 
wifdom  of  fovereigns  , or  the  policy  of  bngle 
men.  A people  intent  on  freedom  , find  for  them- 
f elves  a condition  in  which  they  may  follow  the 
propenfities  of  nature  with  a more  fignal  effeCt , 
than  any  which  the  councils  of  bate  could  devife. 
When  fovereigns , or  projectors , arc  the  fuppofed 
matters  pf  this  fubject,  the  beh  they  can  do  , is 
to  be  cautions  of  hurting  an  intereft  they  cannot 
greatly  promote  , and  of  making  breaches  they 
cannot  repair. 

“ When  nations  were  divided  into  fmall  terri- 
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fC  torles , and  petty  commonwealths  , where  each 
*=  man  had  his  houfe  and  his  field  to  himfelf, 
K and  each  county  had  its  capital  free  and  inde- 
<c  pendent;  what  a happy  fituation  for  mankind,  ” 
fays  Mr  Hume  , £c  how  favourable  to  induftry 
c‘  and  agriculture,  to  marriage  and  to  population ! ” 
Yet  here  were  probably  no  fchemes  of  the  ftatef- 
man  for  rewarding  the  married  , or  for  punifhing 
the  fingle  ; for  inviting  foreigners  to  fettle  , or 
for  prohibiting  the  departure  of  natives.  Every 
citizen  finding  a poffeffion  fecure  , and  a pro- 
vifion  for  his  heirs  , was  not  difcouraged  by  the 
gloomy  fears  of  opprefbon  or  want-:  and  where 
every  other  function  of  nature  was  free  , that 
which  furnifhed  the  nurfery  could  not  be  reftrained. 
Nature  has  required  the  powerful  to  be  juft ; but 
file  has  not  otherwife  intrufted  the  prefervation 
of  her  works  to  their  vifionary  plans.  _ What 
fewel  can  the  flatefman  add  to  the  lire  of  youth? 
Let  him  only  not  {mother  it,  and  the  effect  is 
fecure.  Where  we  opprefs  or  degrade  mankind 
with  one  hand,  it  is  vain  , like  Octavius,  to 
hold  out  in  the  other,  the  baits  of  marriage,  or 
the  whip  to  barrennefs.  It  is  vain  to  invite 
new  inhabitants  from  abroad , while  thofe  we 
already  pollefs  are  made  to  hold  their  tenure 
with  uncertainty;  and  to  tremble,  not  only  under 
the  profped  of  a numerous  family , but  even 
under  that  of  a precarious  and  doubtful  fubfift- 
vuce  for  themfelves.  The  aVbitrarv  fovereien, 
who  has  made  this  the  condition  of  his  fubjccts , 
owes  the  remains  of  his  people  to  the  powerful 
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inftindts  of  nature,  not  to  any  device  of  his  own.  ' 

Men  will  crowd  where  the  fituation  is  tempting, 
and,  in  a few  generations,  will  people  every 
country  to  the  meafure  of  its  means  of  fubftftence. 
They  will  even  increafe  under  circumftances  that 
portend  a decay.  T he  frequent  Wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans; and  of  many  a thriving  community ; even 
the  peftdence,  and  the  market  for  flaves,  find 
their  fupply , if,  without  deftroying  the  fource, 
the  drain  become  regular;  and  if  an  ilTue  is  made 
for  the  offspring,  without  unfettling  the  families 
from  which  they  arife.  Where  a happier  pro- 
vilton  is  made  for  mankind , the  ftatefman , who 
by  premiums  to  marriage,  by  allurements  to 
foreigners , or  by  confining  the  natives  at  home, 
apprehends  , that  he  has  made  the  numbers  of  his 
pco{$?«  to  grow,  is  often  like  the  fly  in  the  fable, 
who  admired  its  fuccefs,  in  turning  the  wheel, 
and  in  moving  the  carriage;  he  has  only  accom- 
panied what  was  already  in  motion;  he  has  dalli- 
ed with  his  oar,  to  haften  the  cataract;  and 
waved  with  his  fan,  to  give  fpeed  to  the  winds. 

Projects  of  mighty  fettlement,  and  of  fudden 
population,  however  fuccefsful  in  the  end,  are 
always  expenfive  to  mankind.  Above  a hundred 
thoufand  pcafants,  we  are  told,  were  yearly 
driven,  like  fo  many  cattle,  to  Peterfburgh , in 
the  firft  attempts  to  repfenifh  that  fettlement, 
and  yearly  periihed  for  want  of  fubfiftence*. 
The  Indian  only  attempts  to  fettle  in  the  neigh- 

* Strahienberg. 
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bourhood  of  the  plantain*,  and  while  his  family 
increafes , he  adds  a tree  to  the  walk. 

If  the  plantain,  the  cocoa,  or  the  palm,  were 
fufficient  to  maintain  an  inhabitant,  the  race  of 
men  in  the  warmer  climates  might  become  as  nu- 
merous as  the  trees  of  the  forefc.  But  in  many 
parts  of  the  earth,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  the  foil,  the  fpontaneous  produce  being  next 
to  nothing  , the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  the  fruits, 
only  of  labour  and  fkill.  If  a people,  while  they 
retain  their  frugality , increafe  their  induftry,  and 
improve  their  arts,  their  numbers  muff  grow  in 
proportion.  Hence  it  is , that  the  cultivated  fields 
of  Europe  are  more  peopled  than  the  wilds  of 
America,  or  the  plains  of  Tartary. 

But  even  the  increafe  of  mankind  which  attends 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  , has  its  limits.  The 
veceffanj  of  life  is  a vague  and  a relative  term : it  is 
one  thing  in  the  opinion  of  the  favage;  another  in 
that  of  the  polifhed  citizen:  it  has  a reference  to 
the  fancy,  and  to  the  habits  of  living.  While  arts 
improve,  and  riches  increafe;  while  the  poffeffions 
of  individuals,  or  their  profpecls  of  gain,  come  up 
to  their  opinion  of  what  is  required  to  fettle  a fa- 
mily , they  enter  on  its  cares  with  alacrity.  But 
when  thapolTeffion,  however  redundant,  falls  ffiort 
of  the  Itandard,  and  a fortune  fuppofed  fufficient 
for  marriage  is  attained  with  difficulty,  population 
is  checked,  or  begins  to  decline.  The  citizen,  in 
his  own  apprchcnfion,  returns  to  the  (fate  of  the 
favage;  his  children,  he  thinks,  muff  periffi  for 
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want';  and  he  quits  a fcene  overflowing  with  plenty, 
becaufe  he  has  not  the  fortune  which  his  fuppofed 
rank,  or  his  wiflies,  require.  No  ultimate  remedy 
is  applied  to  this  evil,  by  merely  accumulating 
wealth;  for  rare  and  codly  materials,  whatever 
thefe  are,  continue  to  be  fought;  and  if  filks  and 
pearl  are  made  common,  men  will  begin  to  covet 
fome  new  decorations,  which  the  wealthy  alone  can 
procure.  If  they  are  indulged  in  their  humour, 
their  demands  are  repeated:  for  it  is  the  continual 
increafe  of  riches,  not  any  meafure  attained,  that 
keeps  the  craving  imagination  at  eafe. 

Men  are  tempted  to  labour,  and  to  pracliie 
lucrative  arts,  by  motives  of  intered.  Secure  to 
the  workman  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  give  him 
the  profpects  of  independence  or  freedom,  the 
public  has  found  a faithful  minifter  in  the  acquifition 
of  wealth,  and  a faithful  fteward  in  hoarding  what 
lie  has  gained.  The  ftatefman , in  this,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  population  itfelf,  can  do  little  more  than 
avoid  doing  mifchief.  It  is  well,  if,  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  commerce , he  knows  how  to  reprefs 
the  frauds  to  which  it  is  fubject.  Commerce,  if 
continued,  is  the  branch  in  which  men,  com- 
mitted to  the  effects  of  their  own  experience , aye 
lead  apt  to  go  wrong. 

The  trader,  in  rude  ages,  is  fhort  - flighted , 
fraudulent,  and  mercenary;  but  in  the  progrefs, 
and  advanced  date  of  his  art,  his  views  are  en- 
larged, his  maxims  are  edabhfhed : he  becomes 
pundual,  liberal,  faithful,  and  enterprifmg;  and 
in  the  period  of  general  corruption , he  alone  has  , 
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every  virtue,  except  the  force  to  defend  his  ac- 
quilitions.  He  needs  no  aid  from  the  ftate , but 
its  protection ; and  is  often  in  himfelf  its  moil 
intelligent  and  refpectable  member.  Even  in 
China,  we  are  informed,  where  pilfering,  fraud, 
and  corruption,  are  the  reigning  practice  with 
all  the  other,  orders  of  men,  the  great  mer- 
chant is  ready  to  give,  and  to  procure  confi- 
dence: while  his  countrymen  act  on  the  plans, 
and  under  the  reftrictions  of  a police  a dj lifted  to 
knaves,  he,  acts  on  the  reafons  of  trade, ^nd  the 
maxims  of  mankind. 

If  population  be  connected  with  national  wealth, 
liberty  and  perfonal  fecurity  is  the  great  founda- 
tion of  both : and  if  this  foundation  be  laid  iff 

the  ftate  , nature  has  fecured  the  increafe  and  in- 
duftry  of  its  members ; the  one  by  defires  the 
moft  ardent  in  the  human  frame;  the  other  by  & 
confideration  the  moft  uniform  and  conftant  of 
any  that  poffefies  the  mind.  The  great  object 
of  policy,  therefore,  with  refpect  to  both,  is, 
to  fecure  to  the  family  its  means  of  fubfiftencc 
and  fettlement;  to  protect  the  induftrious  in  the 
purfuit  of  his  occupation;  to  reconcile  the  re- 
ftrictions of  police,  and  the  focial  affections 
of  mankind,  with  their  feparate  and  interefted 
purfuits. 

In  matters  of  particular  profeftion , induftry, 
and  trade,  the  experienced  practitioner  is  the 
matter,  and  every  general  reafoner  is  a novice. 
The  object  in  commerce  is  to  make  the  individual 
rich;  the  more  he  gains  for  himfelf,  the  more  he 
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augments  the  wealth  of  his  country.  ' If  a pro- 
tection be  required,  it  mult  be  granted;  if  crimes 
and  frauds  be  committed,  they  muft  be  reprelfed; 
and  government  can  pretend  to  no  more.  When 
the  refined  politician  would  lend  an  active  hand 
he  only  multiplies  interruptions  and  grounds  of 
complaint;  when  the  merchant  forgets  his  own 
intereft  to  lay  plans  for  his  country  , the  period 
of  vifion  and  chimera  is  near,  and  the  folid 
bafis  of  commerce  withdrawn.  He  might  be 
told  , tl^it  while  he  purines  his  advantage , and 
gives  no  caufc  of  complaint,  the  intereft  of  •com- 
merce is  fafe. 

The  general  police  of  France,  proceeding  on  a 
fuppofition  that  the  exportation  of  corn  muft  drain 
the  country  where  it  has  grown,  had,  till  of  late, 
laid  that  branch  of  commerce  under  a fevere  prohi- 
bition. The  Englifh  landholder  and  the  farmer 
liad  credit  enough  to  obtain  a premium  for  export- 
ation , to  favour  the  fale  of  their  commodity;  and 
the  event  has  fhewn,  that  private  intereft  is  a better 
patron  of  commerce  and  plenty,  than  the  refine- 
ments of  ftate.  One  nation  lays  the  refined  plan  of 
a fettlement  on  the  continent  of  North  America  , 
and  trufts  little  to  the  conduct  of  traders  and  fliort- 
fighted  men;  another  leaves  men  to  find  their  own 
polition  in  a ftate  of  freedom  , and  to  think  for 
themlelves.  The  active  induftry  and  the  limited 
views  of  the  one,  made  a thriving  fettlement;  the 
great  projects  of  the  other  were  ftill  in  idea. 

Bu  r 1 willingly  quit  a fubjed  in  which  I am  not 
much  converfant,  and  ftill  lefs  engaged  by  the 
object  for  which  1 write.  Speculations  on  com- 
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merce  and  wealth  have  been  delivered  by  the  ablcft 
writers;  and  the  public  has  lately  been  fur* 
niftied  with  a theory  of  national  oeconomy,  equal  to 
what  has  ever  appeared  on  any  fubjeCt  of  fcience 
whatever  *.  But  in  the  view  which  1 have  taken  of 
human  affairs , nothing  fccms  more  important  than 
the  general  caution  which  the  authors  to  whom  I 
refer*  fo  well  underhand , not  to  consider  thefe  ar- 
ticles as  making  the  fum  of  national  felicity,  or  the 
principal  objeCt  of  any  hate.  In  fcience  we  confi- 
der  our  objeCts  apart ; in  practice  it  were  an  error 
not  to  have  them  all  in  our  view  at  once. 

One  nation,  in  fearch  of  gold  and  of  precious 
metals,  neglect 'the  domeftic  fources  of  wealth,  and 
become  dependent  on  their  neighbours  for  the  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life:  another  fo  intent  on  improving 
their  internal  refources  , and  on  increafmg  their 
commerce,  that  they  become  dependent  on  foreign- 
ers for  the  defence  of  what  they  acquire.  It  is  even 
painful  in  converfation  to  find  the  intereft  of  mer- 
chants give  the  tone  to  our  reafonings,  and  to 
find  a fubjeCt  perpetually  offered  as  the  great  bufi- 
ncfs  of  national  councils,  to  which  any  interpofition 
of  government  is  feldom,  with  propriety,  applied, 
or  never  beyond  the  protection  it  affords. 

We  complain  of  a want  of  public  fpirit;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  effeCt  of  this  error  in  practice, 
in  fpeculation  it  is  none  of  our  faults:  we  reafon 
perpetually  for  the  public  ; but  the  want  of  national 
views  were  frequently  better  than  the  poffeffion  of 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Caufes  of  the  wealth 
of  Nations;  by  A.  Smith,  L.  L.  D. 
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thofe  we  exprefs:  we  would  have  nations,  like  a 
company  of  merchants,  think  of  nothing  but  mono- 
polies, and  the  profit  of  trade ; and,  like  them,  too, 
intruft  their  protection  to  a force  which  they  do  not 
polfefs  in  themfelves. 

Because  men  like  other  animals,  are  maintain- 
ed in  multitudes,  where  the  neceffaries  of  life  are 
amafTed,  and  the  (tore  of  wealth  is  enlarged,  we  drop 
our  regards  for  the  happinefs,  the  moral  and  politi- 
cal character  of  a people;  and,  anxious  for  the  herd 
we  would  propagate,  carry  our  views  no  farther 
than  the  Itall  and  the  p alltire.  We  forget  that  the 
few  have  often  made  a prey  of  the  many  ; that  to 
the  poor  there  is  nothing  fo  enticing  as  the  coffers 
of  the  rich;  and  that  when  the  price  of  freedom 
comes  to  be  paid,  the  heavy  fword  of  the  vicTor 
may  fall  into  the  oppofitc  fcaie. 

Whatever  be  the  adual  condud  of  nations  in 
this  matter,  it  is  certain,  that  many  of  our  arguments 
would  hurry  us,  for  the  fake  of  wealth  and  of  popu- 
lation, intoafeene  where  mankind,  being  expofed 
to  corruption,  are  unable  to  defend  their  pofTefTions  ; 
and  where  they  are , in  the  end,  fubjed  to  oppref- 
fion  and  ruin.  We  cut  off  the  roots , while  we 
would  extend  the  branches,  and  thicken  the  foliage. 

It  is  poffibly  from  an  opinion  that  the  virtues  of 
men  are  fecure,  that  fome  who  turn  their  attention 
to  public  affairs,  think  of  nothing  but  the  numbers 
and  wealth  of  a people:  it  is  from  a dread  of  cor- 
ruption, that  others  think  of  nothing  but  how  to 
preferve  the'  national  virtues.  Human  fociety  has 
great  obligations  to  both.  They  are  oppofed  to 
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one  .mother  only  by  miftake,-  and  even  when  unit- 
ed, have'  not  (Length  fufficient  to  combat  the 
wretched  party,  that  refers  every  objed  to  perfonal 
intereft,  and  that  cares  not  for  the  fafety  or  iucreafe 
of  any  dock  but  its  own. 

SECT.  V, 

Of  National  Defence  and  ConqucJ}. 

It  is  impoffible  to  afeertain  how  much  of  the 
policy  of  any  (late  has  a reference  to  war , or  to 
national  fafety.  « Our  legiflator,  ’’fays  the  Cretan 
in  Plato,  l'c  thought  that  nations  were  by  nature 
cc  in  a (late  of  hoftility : he  took  his  mcafures  ac- 
“ cordingly;  and  obferving  that  all  the  poffeffions 
cc  of  the  vanquifhed  pertain  to  the  vidor,  he 
c‘  held  it  ridiculous  to  propofe  any  benefit  to  his 
“ country,  before  he  had  provided  that  it  fhouid 
tc  not  be  conquered.” 

Crete,  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
model  of  military  policy,  is  commonly  confidered 
as  the  original  from  which  the  celebrated  laws  of 
Lycurgus  were  copied.  Mankind,  it  feems,  in 
every  inftance,  mufl  have  fome  palpable  objed  to 
dired  their  proceedings,  and  mud  have  a view 
to  fome  point  of  external  utility , even  m the 
choice  of  their  virtues.  The  difeipline  of  Sparta 
was  military ; and  a fenfe  of  its  uie  in  the  field, 
more  than  the  force  of  unwritten  and  traditionary 
laws , or  the  fuppofed  engagement  of  the  public 
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faith  obtained  by  the  lawgiver,  may  have  induced 
this  people  to  perfevere  in  the  obfervance  of  many 
rules,  which  to  other  nations  do  not  appear  necef- 
fary,  except  in  the  prefence  of  an  enemy. 

Every  inftitution  of  this  fingular  people  gave 
a leffon  of  obedience,  of  fortitude,  and  of  zeal 
for  the  public:  but  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
chofe  to  obtain,  by  their  virtues  alone,  what 
other  nations  are  fain  to  buy  with  their  treafure; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
hiftory  , they  came  to  regard  their  difcipline 
merely  on  account  of  its  moral  effects.  1 hey  had 
experienced  the  happinefs  of  a mind  courageous, 
difinterefted , and  devoted  to  its  bell  affections; 
and  they  ftudied  to  prefervfe  this  character  in 
themfelves,  by  refigning  the  interefts  of  ambition, 
and  the  hopes  of  military  glory,  even  by  facriti- 
cing  the  numbers  of  their  people. 

I*  was  the  fate  of  the  Spartans  who  efcaped  from 
the  field,  not  of  thofe  who  perifhed  with  Cleom- 
brotus  at  Leudra,  that  filled  the  cottages  of 
Lacedemon  with  mourning  and  ferious  reflection  *: 
it  was  the  fear  of  having  their  citizens  corrupted 
abroad , by  intercourfe  with  fervile  and  merce- 
nary men  , that  made  them  quit  the  ftation  of 
leaders  in  the  Pcrfian  war,  and  leave  Athens, 
during  fifty  years,  to  purfue,  unrivalled,  that  career 
of  ambition  and  profit,  by  which  fhe  made  iuch 
acquilitions  of  power  and  of  wealth  f. 

We  have  had  occafion  to  obferve , that  in  every 

* Xenophon.  > | Thucydides,  Book I. 
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nide  Hate,  the  great  bufinefs  is  War;  and  that  in 
barbarous  times,  mankind,  being  generally  divided 
into  fmall  parties , are  engaged  in  almoffc  perpetual 
hoftilities.  This  circumftance  gives  the  military 
leader  a continued  afcendant  in  his  country,  and 
inclines  every  people,  during  warlike  ages,  to 
monarchical  government. 

THt  condud  of  an  army  can  lead  of  all  fubjeds 
be  divided  : and  wc  may  be  juftly  furprifed  to  find , 
that  the  Romans,  after  many  ages  of  military  ex- 
perience; and  after  having  recently  felt  the  arms 
of  Hannibal,  in  many  encounters,  aifociated  two 
leaders  at  the  head  of  the  fame  army,  and  left 
them  to  adjuffc  their  pretenfions,  by  taking  the 
command , each  a day  in  his  turn.  The  fame 
people,  however,  on  other  occafions,  thought 
it  expedient  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  every 
fubordinate  magiftracy,  and  in  the  time  of  great 
alarms , to  intruft  all  the  authority  of  the  date 
in  the  hands  of  one  perfon. 

Republics  have  generally  found  it  neceffary, 
in  the  condud  of  war,  to  place  great  confidence 
in  the  executive  branch  of  their  government. 
When  a conful  at  Rome  had  proclaimed  his  levies, 
and  adminiftered  the  military  oath,  he  became 
from  that  moment  mailer  of  the  public  treafury , 
and  of  the  lives  of  thofe  who  were  under  his 
command  *.  The  axe  and  the  rods  were  no 
longer  a mere  badge  of  magiftracy,  or  an  empty 
pageant,  in  the  hands  of  the  lidor:  they  were, 
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at  the  command  of  the  father,  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  his  own  children;  and  fell,  without  ap- 
peal , on  the  mutinous  and  the  difobedient  of 
every  condition. 

In  every  free  Hate,  therp  is  a perpetual  neceflity 
to  diftinguifh  the  maxims  of  martial  law  from  thofe 
of  the  civil;  and  he  who  has  not  learned  to  give 
an  implicit  obedience,  where  the  ftate  has  given 
him  a military  leader,  and  to  refign  his  perfonal 
freedom  in  the  field,  from  the  fame  magnanimity 
with  which  he  maintains  it  in  the  political  delibera- 
tions of  his  country,  has  yet  to  learn  the  moft 
important  lelfon  of  civil  fociety,  and  is  only  fit 
to  occupy  a place  in  a rude,  or  in  a corrupted 
ftate  , where  the  principles  of  mutiny  and  of 
fervility  being  joined,  the  one  or  the  other  is 
frequently  adopted  in  the  wrong  place. 

From  a regard  to  what  is  neceffary  in  war, 
nations  inclined  to  popular  or  ariftocratical  govern- 
ment, have  had  recourfe  to  eftablifhments  that 
bordered  on  monarchy.  Even  where  the  higheft 
office  of  the  ftate  was  in  common  times  adminif- 
tered  by  a plurality  of  perfons,  the  whole  power 
and  authority  belonging  to  it  was,  on  particular 
occafions  , committed  to  one;  and  upon  great 
alarms , when  the  political  fabric  was  fhaken  or 
endangered,  a monarchical  power  has  been  applied,  ; 
like  a prop,  to  fecure  the  ftate  againft  the  rage  of 
the  tempeft.  Thus  were  the  dictators  occafionally 
named  at  Rome  , and  the  ftadtholders  in  the  United 
Provinces;  and  thus,  in  mixed  governments,  the 
royal  prerogative  is  occafionally  enlarged , by  the 
O 
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temporary  fufpenfion  of  laws  * , and  the  barriers 
of  liberty  appear  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  veil 
a dictatorial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Had  mankind,  therefore,  no  view  but  to  war- 
fare, it  is  probable  that  they  would  continue  to 
prefer  monarchical  government  to  any  other;  or 
at  leaffc  that  every  nation  , in  order  to  procure 
fecret  and  united  councils,  would  intrull:  the  exe- 
cutive powerN  with  unlimited  au  hority.  But, 
happily  for  civil  fociety  men  have  objeCts  of  a 
different  fort:  and  experience  has  taught,  that 
although  the  conduCt  of  armies  requires  an  abfo- 
lute  and  undivided  command,  yet  a national  force 
is  beft  formed,  where  numbers  of  men  are  inured 
to  equality;  and  where  the  meaneft  citizen  may 
confider  himfelf,  upon  occafion , a$  deftlned  'to 
command  as  well  as  to  obey.  It  is  here  that  the 
dictator  finds  a fpirit  and  a force  prepared  to  fe- 
cond  his  councils;  it  is  here  too  that  the  dictator 
himfelf  is  formed,  and  that  numbers  of  leaders 
are  prefented  to  the  public  choice;  it  is  here  that 
the  profperity  of  a ftate  is  independent  of  fingle 
men,  and  that  a wifdom  which  never  dies,  with 
a fyffcem  of  military  arrangements  permanent  and 
regular,  can,  even  under  the  greateft  misfortunes, 
prolong  the  national  ftruggle.  With  this  advan- 
tage, the  Romans,  finding  a number  of  diftin- 
guifhed  leaders  arife  in  fuccellion,  were  at  all  times 
nlmoft  equally  prepared  to  contend  with  their 
enemies  of  Aha  or  Africa;  while  the  fortune  of 

In  Biitain,  by  the  fufpenfion  of  the  Huberts  Corpus. 
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thofe  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  depended  on  the 
cafual  appearance  of  lingular  men,  of  a Mithri- 
dates,  or  of  a Hannibal. 

The  foldier,  we  are  told,  has  his  point  of  ho- 
nour, and  a fafhion  of  thinking,  which  he  wears 
with  his  fword.  This  point  of  honour,  in  free 
and  uncorrupted  ftates,  is  a zeal  for  the  public; 
and  war  to  them,  is  an  operation  of  paffions, 
not  the  mere  purfuit  of  a calling.  Its  good  and 
its  ill  effedts  are  felt  in  extremes : the  friend  is  made 
to  experience  the  warmed  proofs  of  attachment, 
the  enemy  the  fevered;  effects  of  animofity.  On 
this  fyftem  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity 
made  war  under  their  higheft  attainments  of  civil- 
ity, and  under  their  greateft  degrees  of  refinement. 

■In  fmall  and  rude  focieties,  the  individual  finds 
himfelf  attacked  in  every  national  war;  and  none 
can  propofe  to  devolve  his  defence  on  another. 
cc  Vhe  king  of  Spain  is  a great  prince,”  faid  an 
American  chief  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  who 
was  preparing  a body  of  troops  to  join  in  an  en- 
terprife  againft  the  Spaniards : cc  Do  you  propofe 
“ to  make  war  upon  fo  great  a -king  with  fo  fmall 
“ a force?”  Being  told  that  the  forces  he  law 
were  to  be  joined  by  troops  from  Europe,  and 
that  the  governor  could  then  command  no  more: 
cc  Who  are  thefe  then,”  faid  the  American , “who 
“ form  this  crowd  of  fpeclators  ? are  they  not 
« your  people?  and  why  do  you  not  all  go  forth 
« to  fo  great  a war?”  He  was  anfwered,  That 
the  fpedators  were  merchants,  and  other  inha- 
bitants, who  took  no  part  in  the  fervice : “Would 
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“ they  be  merchants  ftill,”  continued  this  ftatef- 
man,  “if  the  King  of  Spain  was  to  attack  you 
“ here?  For  my  part,  I do  not  think  that  mer- 

chants  fhould  be  permitted  to  live  in  anycoun- 
,5  try:  when  I go  to  war,  I leave  no  body  at 
“ home  but  the  women.”  It  fhould  feem  that 
this  fimple  warrior  conlidered  merchants  as  a kind 
of  neutral  perfoias,  who  took  no  part  in  the  quar- 
rels of  their  country;  and  that  he  did  not  know 
how  much  war  itfelf  may  be  made  a fubject  of 
traffic;  what  mighty  armies  may  be  put  in  motion 
from  behind  the  counter;  how  often  human  blood 
is,  without  any  national  animofity,  bought  and 
fold  for  bills  of  exchange;  and  how  often  the 
prince,  the  nobles,  and  the  ftatefmen,  in  many 
a polifhed  nation,  might,  in  his  account,  be  coft- 
fidered  as  merchants. 

In  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  of  policy,  the  mem- 
bers of  every  ftate  are  divided  into  claffes  ; and 
in  the  commencement  of  this  diftifibution , there 
is  no  diftinction  more  ferious  than  that  of  the 
warrior  and  the  pacific  inhabitant;  no  more  is  re- 
quired to  place  men  in  the  relation  of  mailer  and 
flave.  Even  when  the  rigours  of  an  effabliflied 
flavery  abate,  as  they  have  done  in  modern  Eu- 
rope , in  confequence  of  a protection , and  a pro- 
perty, allowed  to  the  mechanic  and  labourer, 
this  diftinction  ferves  ftill  to  feparate  the  noble 
from  the  bafe,  and  to  point  out  that  clafs  of  men 
who  are  deftined  to  reign  and  to  domineer  in 
their  country. 

It  was  certainly  never  forefecn  by  mankind,  that 
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in  the  purfuit  of  refinement , they  were  to  reverfe 
this  order;  or  even  that  they  were  to  place  the 
government,  and  the  military  force  of  nations , in 
different  hands.  But  is  it  equally  unforefeen,  that 
the -former  order  may  again  take  place?  and  that 
the  pacific  citizen,  however  didinguifhed  by  pri- 
vilege and  rank,  mull  one  day  bow  to  the  perfon 
with  whom  he  has  intruded  his  fword.  If  fuch 
revolutions  fhould  adually  follow,  will  this  new 
reader  revive  in  his  own  order  the  fpirit  of  the 
noble  and  the  free?  Will  he  renew  the  characters 
of  the  warrior  and  the  datefman  ? Will  he  redore 
to  his  country  the  civil  and  military  virtues?  I 
am  afraid  to  reply.  Montefquieu  obferves,  that 
the  government  of  Rome,  even  under  the  empe- 
rors, became,  in  the  hands  of  the  troops,  elective 
and  republican:  but  the  Fabii  or  the  Bruti  were 
heard  of  no  more,  after  the  praetorian  bands  be- 
came the  republic. 

\Ye  have  enumerated  fome  of  the  heads  under 
which  a people,  as  they  emerge  from  barbarity, 
may  come  to  be  claffed.  Such  are,  the  nobility, 
the  people,  the  adherents  of  the  prince;  and  even 
the  priedhood  have  not  been  forgotten:  when 
we  arrive  at  times  of  refinement,  the  army  mud 
be  joined  to  the  lid.  The  departments  of  civil 
government  and  of  war  being  fevered,  and  the 
pre-eminence  being  given  to  the  datefman,  the 
ambitious  will  naturally  devolve  the  military 
fervice  on  thole  who  are  contented  with  a fubor- 
dinate  flation.  they  who  have  the  greated  fhare 
in  the  divifiOn-  of  fortune,  and  the  greated  in- 
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tereft  in  defending  their  country,  having  refigncd 
the  fword , muffc  pay  for  what  they  have  ceafed 
to  perform;  and  armies,  not  only  at  a diftance 
from  home,  but  in  the  very  bofom  of  their  coun- 
try, are  fublifted  by  pay.  A difcjpline  is  invented 
to  inure  the  foldier  to  perform,  from  habit,  and 
from  the  fear  of  punifhment,  thofe  hazardous 
duties,  which  the  love  of  the  public,  or  a na- 
tional fpirit,  no  longer  infpire. 

When  we  confider  the  breach  that  fuch  an 
eftablifhment  makes  in  the  fyftem  of  national 
virtues,  it  is  unpleafant  to  obferve,  that  moft 
nations  who  have  run  the  career  of  civil  arts  , 
have,  in  fome  degree,  adopted  this  meafure. 
Not  only  ftates,  which  either  have  wars  to  main- 
tain , or  precarious  pofTeftions  to  defend  at  a 
diftance;  not  only  a prince  jealous  of  his  au- 
thority, or  in  hafte  to  gain  the  advantage  of 
difcipline,  are  difpofed  to  employ  foreign  troops, 
or  to  keep  Handing  armies ; but  even  republics  , 
with  little  of  the  former  occafion,  and  none  of 
the  motives  which  prevail  in  monarchy , have 
been  found  to  tread  in  the  fame  path. 

If  military  arrangements  occupy  fo  confidera- 
ble  a place  in  the  domeflic  policy  of  nations,  the 
adual  confequences  of  war  are  equally  import- 
ant in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  Glory  and  fpoil 
were  the  earlieft  fubjedts  of  quarrels;  a conceffion 
of  fupcriority,  or  a ranfom  , were  the  prices  of 
peace.  1 he  love  of  fafety , and  the  defire  of 
dominion  , equally  lead  mankind  to  wifh  for 
accellions  of  ftrength.  Whether  as  vicftors  or  as 
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vanquifhed,  they  tend  to  a coalition.;  and  powers 
Fill  nations  conlidering  a province,  or  a fortrefs 
acquired  on  their  frontier,  as  fo  much  gained, 
are  perpetually  intent  on  extending  the  limits.  . 

The  maxims  of  conqueft  ace  not  always  to  be 
diflinguifhed  from  thofe  of  felf- defence.  If  a 
neighbouring  date  be  dangerous  , if  it  be  fre- 
quently troublefome,  it  is  a maxim  founded  in 
the  confideration  of  fafety,  as  well  as  of  conqueft, 
that  it  ought  to  be  weakened  or  difarmed  : if, 

being  once  reduced,  it  be  difpofed  to  renew  the 
conteft,  it  muft  from  thenceforward  be  governed 
in  form.  Rome  never  avowed  any  other  maxims 
of  conqueft;  and  fhe  every  where  fent  her  in-? 
folcnt  armies,  under  the  fpccious.  pretence  of 
procuring  to  herfelf  and  her  allies  a lafting  peace, 
which  fhe  alone  would  referve  the  power  to  ^ 
difturb. 

The  equality  of  thofe  alliances  which  the 
Qrecian  dates  formed  againft  each  other,  main- 
tained, for  a time,  their  independence  and 
feparation;  and  that  time  was  the  fhining  and 
the  happy  period  of  their  ftory.  It  was  prolonged 
more  by  the  vigilance  and  conducd  which  they 
feverally  applied  , than  by  the  moderation  of 
their  councils,  or  by  any  peculiarities  of  domeftic 
policy  which  arrefted  their  progrefs.  The  victors 
were  fomctimes  contented,  with  merely  changing 
to  a refemblance  of  their  own  forms  the  govern- 
ment of  the  dates  they  fubdued.  What  the  next 
ftep  might  have  been  in  the  progrefs  of  impofi- 
tions,  is  hard  to  determine.  But  when  weconfider. 
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that  one  party  fought  for  the  impofition  of  tri- 
butes, another  far  the  afcendant  in  war,  it  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  the  Athenians,  from  a national 
ambition,  and  from  the  defire  of  wealth,  and 
the  Spartans,  though  they  originally  only  meant 
to  defend  themfelves,  and  their  allies,  were  both, 
at  Lift,  equally  willing  to  become  the  matters  of 
Greece ; and  were  preparing  for  each  other  at 
home  that  yoke  , which  both  , together  with 
their  confederates,  were  obliged  to  receive  from 
abroad, 

In  the  conquefts  of  Philip,  the  defire  of  felf- 
prefervation  and  fecurity  feemed  to  be  blended 
with  the  ambition  natural  to  princes.  He  turned 
his  arms  fucceffively  to  the  quarters  on  which  he 
found  himfelf  hurt  , from  which  he  had  been 
alarmed  or  provoked:  and  when  he  had  fubdued. 
the  Greeks , he  propofed  to  lead  them  againft. 
their  ancient  enemy  of  Perfia.  In  this  he  laid 
the  plan  which  was  earned  into  execution  by 
his  fon. 

The  Romans,  become  the  mailer  of  Italy,  and 
the  conquerors  of  Carthage,  had  been  alarmed 
on  the  fide  of  Macedon  , and  were  led  to  crofs 
a new  fea  in  fearch  of  a new  field,  on  which  to. 
exercife  their  military  force.  In  profecution  of 
then  wais , from  the  earlieft  to  the  latefl  date  of 
their  hilfory , without  intending  the  very  con- 
queffs  they  made  , perhaps  without  forefeeing 
what  advantage  they  were  to  reap  Irom  the 
Subjection  of  diflant  provinces.,  or  in  what  man- 
ner they  were  to  govern  their  new  acquiGtions* 
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they  Fill  proceeded  to  feize  what  came  fuc- 
cellively  within  their  reach  ; and  , ftimulated 
by  a policy  which  engaged  them  in  perpetual 
wars,  which  led  to  perpetual  vidory  and  accef- 
fions  of  territory , they  extended  the  frontier  of 
a Fate,  which,  but  a few  centuries  before,  had 
been  confined  within  the  fkirts  of  a village,  to 
the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  the  Wefer,  the 
Forth  , and  the  Ocean. 

It  is  vain  to  affirm,  that  the  genius  of  any 
nation  is  adverfe  to  conqueF.  Its  real  intereFs 
indeed  moF  commonly  are  fo;  but  every  Fate 
which  is  prepared  to  defend  itfelf,  and  to  obtain 
vidories,  is  likewife  in  hazard  of  being  tempted 
to  conquer. 

In  Europe  , where  mercenary  and  difeiplined 
armies  are  every  where  formed,  and  ready  to 
traverfe  the  earth  , where , like  a flood  pent  up 
by  flender  banks , they  are  only  reFrained  by 
political  forms,  or  a temporary  balance  of  power; 
if  the  fluices  fliould  break,  what  inundations  may 
we  not  exped  to  behold?  Effeminate  kingdoms 
and  empires  are  fpread  from  the  fea  of  Corea  to 
the  Atlantic  ocean.  Every  Fate , by  the  defeat 
of  its  troops,  may  be  turned  into  a province; 
every  arqiy  oppofed  in  the  field  to-day  may  be  . 
hired  to-morrow;  and  every  vidory  gained, 
may  give  the  acceflion  of  a new  military  force 
to  the  vidor. 

The  Romans,  with  inferior  arts  of  communi- 
cation both  by  fea  and  land,  maintained  their 
dominion  in  a confiderable  part  of  Europe,  Alia, 
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and  Africa,  over  fierce  and  intradable  nations: 
what  may  not  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Europe, 
with  the  accefs  they  have  by  commerce  to  every 
part  of  the  world  , and  the  facility  of  their  con- 
veyance , effect , if  that  ruinous  maxim  Should 
prevail , that  the  grandeur  of  a nation  is  to  be 
eftimated  from  the  extent  of  its  territory;  or, 
that  the  intereft  of  any  particular  people  confifts 
in  reducing  their  neighbours  to  fervitude  ? 

SECT.  VI. 

Of  Civil  Liberty. 


If  war,  either  for  depredation  or  defence,  were 
the  principal  objed  of  nations  , every  tribe  would, 
from  its  earliefb  ftate,  aim  at  the  condition  of  a 
Tartar  horde  ; and  in  all  its  fucceffes  would  haften 
to  the  grandeur  of  a Tartar  empire.  The  mi- 
litary leader  would  fuperfede  the  civil  magis- 
trate; and  preparations  to  fly  with  all  their  poffef- 
flons,  or  to  purfite  with  all  their  forces,  would 
in  every  fociety , make  the  fum  of  their  public 
arrangements. 

He  who  fir  ft  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  or 
the  Jenifca,  had  taught  the  Scythian  to  mount 
the  horfe,»to  move  his  cottage  on  wheels,  to 
harafs  his  enemy  alike  by  his  attacks  and  his 
flights,  to  handle  at  full  fpeed  the  lance  and  the 
bow,  and  when  beat  from  his  ground  , to  leave 
his  arrows  in  the  wind  to  meet  his  purfuer ; he 
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who  had  taught  his  countrymen  to  ufe  the  fame 
animal  for  every  purpofe  of  the'  dairy,  the  fham- 
bles , and  the  field  of  battle  ; would  be  efteemed 
the  founder  of  his  nation ; or  like  Ceres  and 
Bacchus  among  the  Greeks,  would  be  inveffed 
with  the  honours  of  a god,  as  the  reward  of  his 
ufeful  inventions.  Amidft  fuch  inftitutions*  the 
names  and  atchievements  of  Hercules  and  Jafon 
might  have  been  tranfmitted  to  pofterity,  but 
thofe  of  Lycurgus  or  Solon , the  heroes  of  political 
focicty,  could  have  gained  no  reputation,  either 
fabulous  or  real,  in  the  records  of  fame. 

Every  tribe  of  warlike  barbarians  may  entertain 
among  themfelves  the  ftrongeft  fentiments  of  affec- 
tion and  honour.,  while  they  carry  to  the  reft  of 
mankind  the  afpect  of  banditti  and  robbers*  They 
may  be  indifferent  to  intereft  , and  fuperior  to 
danger;  but  our  fenfe  of  humanity,  our  regard 
to  the  rights  of  nations,  our  admiration  of  civil 
wifdom  and  juftice,  even  our  effeminacy  itfielf, 
make  us  turn  away  with  contempt,  or  with  hor- 
ror, from  a feene  which  exhibits  fo  few  of  our 
good  qualities , and  which  ferves , fo  much  to 
reproach  our  weaknefs. 

It  is  in  conducing  the  affairs  of  civil  fociety , 
that  mankind  find  the  exercife  of  their  beft  talents, 
as  well  as  the  objed  of  their  beft  affections.  It  is 
in  being  grafted  on  the  advantages  of  civil  fociety , 
that  the  art  of  war  is  brought  to  perfedion;  that 
the  rcfources  of  armies,  and  the  complicated 
fprings  to  be  touched  in  their  conduct,,  are  beft 

* D’Arvieux’s  Hiltory  of  the  Arabs. 
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underftood.  The  mod  celebrated  warriors  were 
alfo  citizens  : oppofed  to  a Roman  , or  a Greek, 
the  chieftain  of  Thrace,  of  Germany,  or  Gaul, 
was  a novice.  The  native  of  Pella  learned  the 
principles  of  his  art  from  Epaminondas , and 
Pelopidas. 

If  nations  , as  hath  been  obferved  in  the  preced- 
ing fe&ion,  mud  adjud  their  policy  on  the  pro- 
fpecff  of  war  from  abroad,  they  are  equally  bound 
to  provide  for  the  attainment  of  peace  at  home. 
But  there  is  no  peace  in  the  abfence  of  judice.  I* 
may  firbdft  with  divifions  , difputes  , and  contrary 
opinions;  but  not  with  the  commiffion  of  wrongs. 
The  injurious,  and  the  injured,  are,  as  implied 
in  the  very  meaning  of  the  terms , in  a date  of 
hodility. 

Where  men  enjoy  peace,  they  owe  it  either 
to  their  mutual  regards  and  affections  , or  to  the 
reftraints  of  law.  Thofe  are  the  happieft  dates 
which  procure  peace  to  their  members  by  the 
firft  of  thefe  methods : but  it  is  diffidently  un- 
common to  procure  it  even  by  the  fecond.  The 
firft  would  with-hold  the  occafions  of  war  and  of 
competition . the  fecond  adjuds  the  pretendons 
of  men  by  dipulations  and  treaties.  Sparta  taught 
her  citizens  not  to  regard  intereft : other  free 
nations  fecure  the  intereft  of  their  members,  and 
confider  this  as  a principal  part  of  their  rights. 

Law  is  the  treaty  to  which  members  of  the 
fame  community  have  agreed,  apd  under  which 
the  magiflrate  and  the  fubjedl  continue  to  enjoy 
their  rights;  apd  to  maintain  the  peace  of  fociety. 
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1 he  defire  Qf  lucre  is  the  great  motive  to  injuries': 
law  therefore  has  a principal  reference  to  property. 
It  would  afcertain  the  different  methods  by  which 
property  may  be  acquired, -as  by  prefcription  , 
conveyance,  and  fucceffion  ; and  it  makes  the 
neceffary  provifions  for  rendering  the  poffeffion  of 
property  fecure. 

Beside  avarice,  there  are  other  motives  from 
which  men  are  unjuft;  fetch  are  pride,  malice, 
envy,  and  revenge.  The  law  would  eradicate  the 
principles  themfelves , or  at  leaft  prevent  their 
effedts. 

From  whatever  motive  wrongs  are  committed, 
there  are  different  particulars  in  which  the  injured 
may  fuffer.  He  may  fuffer  in  his  goods,  in  his 
perfon , or  in  the  freedom  of  lus  conduct.  Nature 
has  made  him  mailer  of  every  aeftion  which  is  not 
injurious  to  others.  The  laws  of  his  particular 
fociety  intitle  him  perhaps  to  a determinate  ftation, 
and  beftow  on  him  a certain  lliare  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  An  injury,  therefore,  which 
in  this  refpedt  puts  him  under  any  unjuft  reftraint, 
may  be  called  an  infringement  of  his  political 
rights. 

Where  the  citizen  is  fuppofed  to  have  rights 
of  property  and  of  ftation,  and  is  proteded  in 
the  exercife  of  them,  he  is  faid  to  be  free;  and 
the  very  reftraints  by  which  he  is  hindered- from 
the  commiffion  of  crimes,  are  a part  of  his  liberty. 
No  perfon  is  free , where  any  perfon  is  buffered 
to  do  wrong  with  impunity.  Even  the  defpotic 
prince  on  his  throne  , is  not  an  exception  to  tht> 
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•general  rule.  He  himfelfis  a Have,  the  moment 
he  pretends  that  force  fliould  decide  any  contcft. 
The  difregard  he  throws  on  the  rights  ofhis  people 
recoils  on  himfelf  ; and  in  the  general  uncertainty 
of  all  conditions , there  is  no  tenure  more  preca- 
rious than  his  own. 

From  the  different  particulars  to  which  men 
refer,  in  fpeaking  of  liberty,  whether  to  the 
fafety  of  the  perfon  and  the  goods,  the  dignity 
of  rank,  or  the  participation  of  political  import- 
ance , as  well  as  from  the  different  methods  by 
which  their  rights  are  fecured,  they  are  led  to 
differ  in  the  interpretation  of  the  term  ; and  every 
free  nation  is  apt  to  fuppofe  that  freedom  is  to  be 
found  only  among  thcmfelves  ; they  meafure  it 
by  their  own  peculiar  habits  and  fyftem  of 
manners. 

Some  having  thought,  that  the  unequal  diftri- 
bution  of  wealth  is  a grievance , required  a new 
divifion  of  property , as  the  foundation  of  public 
juftice.  This  fcheme  is  fuited  to  democratical 
government ; and  in  fuch  only  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted with  any  degree  of  effedf. 

New  fettlements , like  that  of  the  people  of  Ifrael, 
and  lingular  eftabliihments , like  thofe  of  Sparta 
and  Crete,  have  furnifhed  examples  of  its  a&ual 
execution;  but  in  mod  other  Hates , even  the 
democratical  fpirit  could  attain  no  more  than  to 
prolong  the  ftrugglc  for  Agrarian  laws;  to  pro- 
cure, on  occafion , the  expunging  of  debts;  and 
to  keep  the  people  in  mind  , under  all  the  dif- 

tin  chons  of  fortune , that  they  ftill  had  a claim 
to  equality. 
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The  citizen  at  Rome,  at  Athens,  and  in  many 
republics,  contended  for  himfelf,  and  his  older. 
The  Agrarian  law  was  moved  and  debated  for 
ages:  it  ferved  to  awaken  the  mind:  it  nourifhed 
the  fpirit  of  equality,  and  furnifhed  a field  on 
which  to  exert  its  force;  but  was  never  efbablifiied 
with  any  of  its  other  and  more  formal  effects. 

Many  of  the  efiablifhments  which  ferve  to  defend 
the  weak  from  oppreffion,  contribute,  by  fecuring 
the  polfeffion  of  property , to  favour  its  unequal 
divifion , and  to  increafe  the  afeendant  of  thofe 
from  whom  the  abides  of  power  may  be  feared. 
Thofe  abufes  were  felt  very  early  both  at  AthdVis 
and  Rome  *. 

It  has  been  propofed  to  prevent  the  excefiive 
accumulation  of  wealth  in  particular  hands,  by 
limiting  the  increafe  of  private  fortunes,  by  pro- 
hibiting intails,  and  by  with-holding  the  right  of 
primogeniture  in  the  fucceffion  of  heirs.  It  has 
been  propofed  to  p'revent  the  ruin  of  moderate 
effcates , and  to  reffrain  the  ufe  , and  confequently 
the  defire  of  great  ones  , by  fumptuary  laws* 
Thefe  different  nfethods  are  more  or  lefs  confident 
with  the  interefls  of  commerce,  and  may  be  adopt- 
ed, in  different  degrees,  by  a people  whofe  na- 
tional objedt  is  wealth  : and  they  have  their  degiee 
of  effedt,  by  infpiring  moderation,  or  a fenfe  of 
equality,  and  by  ftifling  the  paffions  by  which 
mankind  are  prompted  to  mutual  wrongs. 

It  appears  to  be,  in  a particular  manner,  the 

* Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Solon.- Livy. 
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object  offumptuary  laws,  and. of  the  equal  divifion 
of  wealth,  to  prevent  the  gratification  of  vanity, 
to  check  the  oftentation  of  fuperior  fortune  and, 
by  this  means,  to  weaken  the  de fire  of  riches  * 
and  to  preferve  in  the  bread  of  the  citizen  that 
moderation  and  equity  which  ought  to  regulate 
hjs  conduct. 

This  end  is  never  perfectly  attained  in  any  ftate 
where  the  unequal  divifion  of  property  is  admitted, 
and  where  fortune  is  allowed  to  beftow  diffcinebion. 
and  rank.  It  is  indeed  difficult , by  any  methods 
whatever,  to  flint  up  this  fource  of  corruption.. 
Of  all  the  nations  whole  hiftory  is  known  with 
certainty,  the  defign  itfelf,  and  the  manner  of 
executing  it , appear  to  have  been  underftood  in 
Sparta  alone. 

There  property  was  indeed  acknowledged  by 
law  ; but  in  confequence  of  certain  regulations  and 
practices,  the  raoft  effectual , itfeems,  that  man- 
kind have  hitherto  found  out.  The  manners  that 
prevail  among  fimple  nations  before  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  property  , were  in  fome  meafure  pre- 
feryed  *;  the  paffion  for  riches  was,  during  many 
ages , fuppreffed ; and  the  citizen  was  made  to' 
eonfider  himfelf  as  the  property  of  his  country  , not 
as  the  owner  of  a private  eftate. 

It  was  held  ignominious  either  to  buy  Or  to  fell 
the  patrimony  of  a citizen.  Slaves  were,  in  every 
family,  intruded  with  the  care  of  its  effects,  and 
freemen  were  ftrangers  to  lucrative  arts ; juftice  was 
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efhbliflied  on  a contempt  of  the  ordinary  allure- 
ment to  crimes ; and  theprefervatives  of  civil  liberty 
applied  by  the  ftate , were  the  difpofitfons  that 
were  made  to  prevail  in  the  hearts  of  its  members. 

The  individual  was  relieved  from  every  folici- 
tude  that  could  arife  on  the  head  of  his  fortune ; he 
was  educated  , and  he  was  employed  for  life  in  the 
fervice  of  the  public;  he  was  fed  at  a place  of  com- 
mon refort,  to  which  he  could  carry  no  diftinction 
but  that  of  his  talents  and  his  virtues;  his  children 
were  the  wards  and  the  pupils  of  the  ftate ; he 
himfelf  was  thought  to  be  a parent,  and  a director 
to  the  youth  of  his  country , not  the  anxious  father 
of  a feparate  family. 

This  people,  we  are  told , beftowed  fome  care  in 
adorning  their  perfons , and  were  known  from  afar 
by  the  red  or  the  purple  they  wore ; but  could  not 
make  their  equipage,  their  buildings,  or  their  fur- 
niture, a fubjedt  of  fancy,  or  what  we  call  tcijle. 
The  carpenter  and  the  houfe-builder  were  reftricled 
to  the  ufe  of  the  axe  and  the  faw : their  workman- 
fhip  mufthave  been  ftmple , and  probably,  in  re- 
fped  to  its  form  , continued  for  ages  the  fame.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  artiftwas  employed  in  cultivating 
his  own  nature,  not  in  adorning  the  habitations 
of  his  fellow-citizens. 

On  this  plan,  they  had  fenators,  mngiftrates , 
leaders  of  armies,  and  minifters  of  ftate;  but  no 
men  of  fortune.  Like  the  heroes  of  Homer , they 
diftributed  honours  by  the  meafure  of  the  cup  and 
the  platter.  A citizen,  who,  in  his  political  capa- 
city, was  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  thought  himfelf 
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honoured  by  receiving  a double  portion  of  plain 
entertainment  at  fuppcr.  He  was  adive , penetrat- 
ing, brave,  difinterefted  , and  generous;  but  his 
edate , his  table,  and  his  furniture,  might,  in  our 
edeem,  have  marred  the  ludre  of  all  his  virtues. 
Neighbouring  nations , however,  applied  for  com- 
manders to  this  nurfery  of  datefmen  and  warriors, 
as  we  apply  for  the  practitioners  of  every  art  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  excel  ; for  cooks  to 
France,  and  for  muficiatis  to  Italy. 

After  all,  we  are,  perhaps,  not  fufficiently 
indruded  in  the  nature  of  the  Spartan  laws  and 
inditutions,  to  underdand  in  what  manner  all  the 
^nds  of  this  Angular  ftate  were  obtained  , but  the 
admiration  paid  to  its  people,  and  the  condant 
reference  of  contemporary  hidorians  to  their 
avowed  fuperiority,  will  not  allow  us  to  auef- 
tion  the  fads.  “ When  I obferved',”  fays  Xe- 
nophon,  cc  that  this  nation,  though  not  the  mod; 
“ populous , was  the  mod:  powerful  ftate  of 
<c  Greece,  I was  feized  with  wonder,  and  with 
‘c  an  earned  defire  to  know  by  what  arts  it  at- 
“ tained  its  pre-eminence;  but  when  I came  to 
“ the  knowledge  of  its  inftitutions,  my  wonder 
“ ceafed. As  one  man  excels  another,  and 

as  he  who  is  at  pains  to  cultivate  his  mind, 

“ mud  furpafs  the  perfon  who  negleds  it;  fo  the 
“ Spartans  fhould  excel  every  nation,  being  the 
“ only  date  in  which  virtue  is  dudied  as  the  ob- 
“ jed  of  government.  ” 

The  fubjeds  of  property,  conddered  with  a 
view  to  fubfidence,  or  even  to  enjoyment,  have 
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little  effiedt  111  corrupting'  mankind , or  m awaken- 
ing the  fpirit  of  competition  and  of  jealoufy; 
but  confidered  with  a view  to  diftinction  and 
honour,  where  fortune  conftitutcs  rank,  they 
excite  the  moft  vehement  paffions,  and  abforb 
all  the  fentiments  of  the  human  foul : they  re- 
concile avarice  and  meannefs  with  ambition  and 
vanity  , and  lead  men  through  the  practice  of 
fordid  and  mercenary  arts  to  the  poffeffion  of  a 
fuppofed  elevation  and  dignity. 

Where  this  fource  of  corruption,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  effectually  flopped,  the  citizen  is  dutiful, 
and  the  magiftrate  upright;  any  form  of  govern- 
ment may  be  wifely  adminiftered ; places  of  truft 
are  likely  to  be  well  fupplied;  and  by  whatever 
rule  office  and  power  are  bellowed,  it  is  likely 
that  all  the  capacity  and  force  that  fubfifts  in  the 
ftate  will  come  to  be  employed  in  itsfervice:  for  on 
this  fuppofition,  experience  and  abilities  are  the  only 
guides,  and  the  only  titles  to  public  confidence; 
and  if  citizens  be  ranged  into  feparate  claffes,  they 
become  mutual  checks  by  the  difference  of  their 
opinions , not  by  the  oppofition  of  their  interefl- 
ed  defigns. 

We  may  eafily  account  for  the  cenfures  beftow- 
ed  on  the  government  of  Sparta,  by  thofe  who 
confidered  it  merely  on  the  fide  of  its  forms.  It 
was  not  calculated  to  prevent  the  practice  of 
crimes,  by  balancing  againft  each  other  the  felfifh 
and  partial  difpofitions  of  men;  but  to  infpire 
the  virtues  of. the  foul,  to  procure  innocence  by 
the  abfence  of  criminal  inclinations , and  to  de- 
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rive  its  internal  peace  from  the  indifference  of 
its  members  to  the  ordinary  motives  of  ftrife  and 
diforder.  It  were  trifling  t^  feek  for  its  analogy 
to  any  other  confutation  of  flate , in  which  its 
principal  characteriftic  and  diftinguifhing  feature 
is  not  to  be  found.  The  collegiate  fovereignty, 
the  fenate,  and  the  ephori,  had  their  counterparts 
in  other  republics  and  a relemblance  has  been 
found  in  particular  to  the  government  of  Car- 
thage *:  but  what  affinity  of  confequence  can 
be  found  between  a flare  whofe  foie  obje<fl  was 
virtue,  and  another  whofe  principal  objedl  was 
wealth  ; between  a people  whofe  affociated 
Kings , being  lodged  in  the  fame  cottage , had 
no  fortune  but  their  daily  food,  and  a commer- 
cial republic,  in  which  a proper  eftate  was  re- 
quired as  a neceffary  qualification  for  the  higher 
offices  of  flate  ? 

Other  petty  commonwealths  expelled  Kings, 
when  they  became  jealous  of  their  defigns,  or 
after  having  experienced  their  tyranny;  here  the 
hereditary  fucceffion  of  Kings  was  preferved : 
other  ftates  were  afraid  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals 
of  their  members  in  competition  for  dignities; 
here  felicitation  was  required  as  the  only  condition 
upon  which  a place  in  the  fenate  was  obtained. 
A fupreme  inquihtorial  power  was,  in  the  per- 
fons  of  the  ephori,  fafely  committed  td  a few 
men,  who  were  drawn  by  lot,  and  without  dif- 
tindion,  from  every  order  of  the  people;  and  if 

* A ri  (to  tie. 
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a coutraF  to  tins,  as  well  as  to  many  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  Spartan  policy,  be  required,  it  may- 
be found  in  the  general  hillory  of  mankind. 

But  Sparta,  under  every  fuppofed  error  of  its 
form,  profpered  for  ages,  by  the  integrity  of  its 
manners,  and  by  the  character  of  its  citizens. 
When  that  integrity  was  broken,  this  people 
did  not  languifh  in  the  weaknefs  of  nations  funk 
in  effeminacy.  They  fell  into  the  ftream  by  which 
other  Fates  had  been  carried  in  the  torrent  of 
violent  paflions,  and  in  the  outrage  of  barbarous 
times.  They  ran  the  career  of  other  nations, 
alter  that  of  ancient  Sparta  was  finilhed:  they 
built  walls,  and  began  to  improve  their  poffef- 
Fons,  after  they  ceafed  to  improve  their  people; 
and  on  this  new  plan,  in  their  ftruggle  for  poli- 
tical life,  they  furvived  the  fyFem  of  Fates  that 
perifihed  under  the  Macedonian  dominion  : they 
lived  to  act  with  another  which  arofe  in  the 
Achaean  league;  and  were  the  JaF  community 
of  Greece  that  became  a village  in  the  empire 
of  Rome. 

If  it  fhonld  be  thought  we  have  dwelt  too  long 
on  the  hiFory  of  this  lingular  people,  it  may  be 
remembered,  in  excufe , that  they  alone,  in  the 
language  of  Xenophon,  made  virtue  an  object 
of  Fate. 

We  muF  be  contented  to  derive  our  freedom 
from  a different  fource;  to  expect  juFice  from  the 
limits  which  are  fet  to  the  powers  of  the  magif- 
trate,  and  to  rely  for  protection  on  the  laws  which 
are  made  to  fecure  the  cFate,  and  the  perfon  of 
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the  fubjed.  We  live  in  focieties , where  men 
muft  be  rich , in  order  to  be  great,  where  pleafure 
itfelf  is  often  purfued  from  vanity;  where  the  de- 
fire  of  a fuppofed  bappmefs  ferves  to  inflame  the 
worft  of  paffions , and  is  ltlelf  the  foundation  of 
mifery;  where  public  uftice,  like  fetters  applied, 
to  the  body,  may,  without  infpiring  the  fenti- 
ments  of  candour  and  equity , prevent  the  actual 
commiflion  of  crimes. 

Mankind  come  under  this  defcription  the  mo- 
ment they  are  feized  with  their  paflions  for  riches 
and  power.  But  their  defcription  in  every  inftance 
is  mixed  : in  the  belt  there  is  an  alloy  of  evil;  in 
the  worft  a mixture  of  good.  Without  any  eftab- 
lifhments  to  preferve  their  manners,  befides  penal 
laws,  and  the  reftraints  of  police,  they  derive, 
from  inftindtive  feelings,  a love  of  integrity  and 
candour,  and,  from  the  very  contagion  of  fociety 
itfelf,  an  efteem  for  what  is  honourable  and  praife- 
worthy.  They  derive,  from  their  union,  and 
joint  oppofltion  to  foreign  enemies,  a zeal  for 
their  own  community,  and  courage  to  maintain 
its  rights.  If  the  frequent  negled  of  virtue  as  a 
political  objedt,  tend  to  difcredit  the  uuderftand- 
ings  of  men,  its  luftre,  and  its  frequency,  as  a 
fpontaneous  offspring  of  the  heart,  will  reftore 
the  honours  of  our  nature. 

In  every  cafual  and  mixed  ftate  of  the  national 
manners,  the  fafety  of  every  individual  . and  his 
political  confequence , depends  much  on  himfelf, 
but  more  on  the  party  to  which  he  is  joined.  For 
this  rcafon , all  who  feel  a common  intereft,  arc 
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apt  to  unite  in  parties;  and,  as  far  as  that  intereffc 
requires,  mutually  fupport  each  other. 

Where  the  citizens  of  any  free  community  are 
of  different  orders,  each  order  has  a peculiar  fet 
of  claims  and  pretcnhons:  relatively  to  the  other 
members  of  the  (late,  it  is  a party;  relatively  to 
the  differences  of  intereffc  among  its  own  members, 
it  may  admit  of  numberlefs  fubdivifions.  But  in 
every  ffcate  there  are  two  intereffcs  very  readily 
apprehended;  that  of  a prince  and  his  adherents, 
that  of  a nobility,  or  of  any  temporary  facfcion, 
oppofcd  to  the  people. 

Where  the  fovereign  power  is  referved  by  the 
collective  body,  it  appears  unneceffary  to  think  of 
additional  effcablifhments  for  fecuring  the  rights 
of  the  citizen.  But  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impof- 
fible,  for  the  colle&ive  body  to  exercife  this  power 
in  a manner  that  fiipeidedes  the  neceffity  of  every 
other  political  caution. 

If  popular  aflembiies  affume  every  function  of 
government;  and  if,  in  the  fame  tumultuous  man- 
ner in  which  they  can  , with  great  propriety,  ex- 
prefs  their  feelings,  the  fenfe  of  their  rights , and 
their  animofity  to  foreign  or  domeffcic  enemies  , 
they  pretend  to  deliberate  on  points  of  national 
conduft,  or  to  decide  queffcions  of  equity  and 
juffcice;  the  public  is  expofed  to  manifold  incon? 
veniences;  and  popular  governments  would,  of 
all  others,  be  the  moll  fubjecff  to  errors  in  admi- 
niffcration,  and  to  weaknefs  in  the  execution  of 
public  measures. 

To  avoid  thefe  difadvantages , the  people  are 
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always  contented  to  delegate  part  of  their  power. 
They  elfablifh  a fenate  to  debate,  and  to  prepare, 
if  not  to  determine,  queftions  that  ,are  brought 
to  the  collective  body  for  a final  refolution.  They 
commit  the  executive  power  to  fome  council  of 
this  fort,  or  to  a magiftrate  who  prefides  in  their 
meetings.  Under  the  ufe  of  this  neceffary  and 
common  expedient,  even  while  democratical  forms 
qre  moll  carefully  guarded  , there  is  one  party  of 
the  few,  another  of  the  many.  One  attacks,  the 
other  defends;  and  they  are  both  ready  to  afTume 
in  their  turns.  But  though,  in  reality,  a great 
danger  to  liberty  arifes  on  the  part  of  the  people 
themfelves,  who,  in  times  of  corruption  , are  . 
eafily  made  the  inflruments  of  ufurpation  and 
tyranny;  yet,  in  the  ordinary  afpect  of  govern- 
ment, the  executive  power  carries  an  air  of  fu- 
periority,  and  the  rights  of  people  feem  always 
expofed  to  incroachment. 

1 hough  on  the  day  that  the  Roman  people 
were  affembled,  the  fenators  mixed  with  the  crowd, 
and  the  conful  was  no  more  than  the  fervant  of 
the  multitude;  yet  when  this  awful  meeting  was 
diffolved,  the  fenators  met  to  prefcribe  bufincfs 
for  their  fovereign,  and  the  conful  went  armed 
with  the  axe  and  the  rods,  to  teach  every  Ro- 
man , in  his  feparate  capacity , the  fnbmiffioq 
which  he  owed  to  the  {fate. 

Thus,  even  where  the  collective  body  is  fo- 
Vereign , they  are  affembled  only  occafionally : 
and  though  on  fuch  occafions  they  determine 
evciy  queftion  relative  to  their  rights  and  their 
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intereds  as  a people,  and  can  affert  tlieir  freedom 
with  irrefidible  force  ; yet  they  do  not  think 
themfelves,  nor  are  they  in  reality,  fafe,  without 
a more  confhnt  and  more  uniform  power  operat- 
ing in  their  favour. 

The  multitude  is  every  where  drong;  but  re- 
quires, for  the  fafety  of  its  members,  when  fe- 
parace  as  well  as  when  aflembled,  a head  to  direct 
and  to  employ  its  drength.  hor  this  purpofe, 
the  ephori,  we  are  told,  were  eftablifhed  at  Spar- 
ta, the  council  of  a hundred  at  Carthage',  and 
the  tribunes  at  Rome.  So  prepared , the  popular 
party  has,  in  many  indances,  been  able  to  cope 
with  its  adverfaries,  and  has  even  trampled  on 
the  powers,  whether  aridocratical  or  monarchical, 
with  which  it  would  have  been  otherwife  unable 
to  contend.  The  hate,  in  fuch  cafes,  commonly 
fuffered  by  the  delays,  interruptions,  and  confu- 
fions , which  popular  leaders,  from  private  envy, 
or  a prevailing  jealoufy  of  the  great,  feldom  failed 
to  create  in  the  proceedings  of  government. 

Where  the  people,  as  in  fome  larger  commu- 
nities, have  only  a lhare  in  the  legiflature,  they 
cannot  overwhelm  the  collateral  powers , who 
having  likewife  a lhare,  are  in  condition  to  defend 
themfelves:  where  they  acd  only  by  their  repre- 
fentatives  , their  force  may  be  uniformly  em- 
ployed. And  they  may  make  part  in  a conditu- 
tion  of  government  more  lading  than  any  of  thofe 
in  which  the  people  poffeffing  or  pretending  to 
the  entire  legislature , are,  when  aflembled,  the 
tyrants,  and,  when  difperfed,  the  Haves,  of  a 
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diRempered  Rate.  In  governments  properly  mixed, 
the  popular  intereR  , finding  a counterpoife  in 
that  of  the  prince  or  of  the  nobles,  a balance  is 
actually  eRablifhed  between  them,  in  which  the 
public  freedom  and  the  public  order  are  made  to 
confiR. 

Fkom  fome  fuch  cafual  arrangement  of  different 
intereRs,  all  the  varieties  of  mixed  government 
proceed  ; and  on  that  degree  of  confideration 
which  every  feparate  intereft  can  procure  to  itfelf, 
depends  the  equity  of  the  laws  they  enact,  and 
the  neceflity  they  are  able  to  impofe , of  adhering 
RriCtly  to  ..the  terms  of  law  in  its  execution.  Sta- 
tes are  accordingly  unequally  qualified  to  conduCt 
the  bufmefs  of  legiflation,  and  unequally  fortu- 
nate in  the  completenefs , and  regular  obfervance, 
of  their  civil  code. 

In  democratical  eRablifhments , citizens,  feeling 
themfelves  poffelTed  of  the  fovereignty,  are  not 
equally  anxious,  with  the  fubjeCt  of  other  govern- 
ments, to  have  their  rights  explained , or  fecured, 
by  actual  flatute.  They  truR  to  perfonal  vigour, 
to  the  fupport  of  party,  and  to  the  fenfe  of  the 
public. 

If  tine  collective  body  perform  the  office  of 
judge,  as  well  as  of  legiflator,  they  feldom  think 
of  devifing  rules  for  their  own  direction,  and  are 
found  Rill  more  feldom  to  follow  any  determinate 
rule,  after  it  is  made.  I hey  difpenfe,  at  one  time, 
with  what  they  enaCled  at  another;  and  in  their 
judicative,  perhaps  even  more  than  in  their  legif- 
lative  , capacity  , are  guided  by  paflions  and 
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partialities  that  arife  from  circumflances  of  the  cafe 
before  them. 

But  under  the  fimpleft  governments  of  a dif- 
ferent fort,  whe  ther  ariftocracy  or  monarchy,  there 
is  a necefiity  for  law,  and  there  are  a variety  of 
interefts  to  be  adj lifted  in  framing  every  ftatute.The 
fovereign  wi flies  to  give  liability  and  order  to  ad-- 
mindtration  , by  exprefs  and  promulgated  rules- 
1 he  lubject  willies  to  know  the  conditions  and 
limits  of  his  duty.  He  acquiefces,  or  he  revolts,, 
according  as  the  terms  on  which  he  is  made  to  live 
with  the  fovereign,  or  with  his  fellow  fubje&s , are, 
or  are  not , confident  with  the  fenfe  of  his  rights. 

Nti  i he  R the  monarch,  nor  the  council  of  no- 
bles where  either  is  poflefled  of  the  fovereignty, 
can  pretend  to  govern,  or  to  judge  at  difcretion. 
No  magiftrate,  whether  temporary  or  hereditary , , 
pan  with  fafety  negledl  that  reputation  for  juftice: 
and  equity,  from  which  his  authority,  and  the' 
refpedt  that  is  paid  to  his  perfon,  are  in  a great: 
meafure  derived.  Nations,  however,  have  beem 
fortunate  in  the  tenor,  and  in  the  execution  of  their 
laws,  in  proportion  as  they  have  admitted  every 
order  of  the  people,  by  reprefentation  or  otherw'ife,. 
to  an  aclual  fliare  of  the  legiflature.  Uncj^r  eft.ab- 
lifliments  of  this  fort,  law  is  literally  a treaty,  toi 
which  the  parties  concerned  have  agreed,  andi 
have  given  their  opinion  in  fettling  its  terms.  The' 
interefts  to  be  alfecfted  by  a law,  are  likewife  con- 
/ fulted  in  making  it.  Every  clafs  propounds  an 
objection,  fuggefts  an  addition  or  an  amendment 
of  its  o\yn.  They  proceed  to  adjuft,  by  ftatute,, 
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every  fubjed  of  controverfy:  and  while  they  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  their  freedom,  they  continue  to  mul- 
tiply laws,  and  to  accumulate  volumes , as  if  they 
could  remove  every  poffible  ground  of  difpute,  and 
were  fecure  of  their  rights,  merely  by  having  put 
them  in  writing. 

Rome  and  England,  under  their  mixed  govern- 
ments, the  one  inclining  to  democracy,  and  the 
other  to  monarchy,  have  proved  the  great  legifla- 
tors  among  nations.  The  firft  has  left  the  founda- 
tion , and  great  part  of  the  fuperftrudure  of  its 
civil  code,  to  the  continent  of  Europe:  the  other, 
in  its  lfland , has. carried  the  authority  and  govern- 
ment of  law  to  a point  of  perfection , which  they 
never  before  attained  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind. 

Under  fuch  favourable  efhblilhments , known 
cuftoms,  the  practice  and  decifions  of  courts,  as 
well  as  pofitive  ftatutes,  acquire  the  authority  of 
laws;  and  every  proceeding  is  conducted  by  fome 
fixed  and  determinate  rule.  The  beft  and  mod  ef- 
fectual precautions  are  taken  for  the  impartial  ap- 
plication of  rules  to  particular  cafes;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that,  in  the  two  examples  we  have 
mentioned,  a furprifing  coincidence  is  found  in 
the  fingular  methods  of  their  jurifdidion.  The 
people  in  both  referved  in  a manner  the  office  of 
judgment  to  themfelves,  and  brought  the  decifton 
of  civil  rights,  or  of  criminal  queftions,  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  peers,  who,  in  judging  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, p refer i bed  a condition  of  life  for  themfelves. 

Ii  is  not  in  mere  Jaws,  after  all,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  fecurities  to  juftice,  but  in  the 
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powers  by  which  thofe  laws  have  been  obtained, 
and  without  whole  conftant  fuppcrt  they  mud  fail 
to  difufe.  Statutes  ferve  to  record  the  rights  of 
a people,  and  fpeak  the  intention  of  parties  to  . 
defend  what  the  letter  of  the  law  has  exprcffed: 
but  without  the  vigour  to  maintain  what  is  ac- 
knowledged as  a right,  the  mere  record,  or  the 
feeble  intention,  is  of  little  avail. 

A populace  roufed  by  oppredion , or  an  order 
of  men  polfeffed  of  temporary  advantage , have 
obtained  many  charters,  concedions,  and  ftipu- 
lations,  in  favour  of  their  claims;  but  where  no 
adequate  preparation  was  made  to  preferve  them, 
the  written  articles  were  often  forgotten , together 
with  the  occafion  on  which  they  were  framed. 

The  hidory  of  England,  and  of  every  free 
country,  abounds  with  the  example  of  datutes 
enabled  when  the  people  or  their  reprefentatives 
affembled  , but  never  executed  when  the  crown  or 
the  executive  power  was  left  to  itfelf.  The  mod 
equitable  laws  on  paper  are  confident  with  the 
utmod  defpotifm  in  adminidration.  Even  the  form 
of  trial  by  juries  in  England  had  its  authority  in 
Jaw,  while  the  proceedings  of  courts  were  arbitrary 
and  oppredive. 

W e mud  admire  , as  the  key-done  of  civil 
liberty,  the  datute  which  forces  the  fecrets  of  every 
prifon  to  be  revealed,  the  caul'e  of  every  commit* 
ment  to  be  declared , and  the  perfon  of  the  accufcd 
to  be  produced,  that  he  may  claim  his  enlargement, 
or  his  trial,  within  a limited  time.  No  wifer  forrra 
was  ever  oppofed  to  the  abufes  of  power.  But  it 
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requires  a fabric  no  lefs  than  the  whole  political 
conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  a fpirit  no  lefs  than 
the  refractory  and  turbulent  zeal  of  this  fortunate 
people,  to  fecure  its  effects. 

If  even  the  fafety  of  the  perfon,  and  the  tenure 
of  property,  which  may  be  fo  well  defined  in  the 
words  of  aflatute,  depend,  for  their  prefervation, 
on  the  vigour  and  jealoufy  of  a free  people , and  on 
the  degree  of  confideration  which  every  order  of 
the  Bate  maintains  for  itfelf ; it  is  (till  more  evident, 
that  what  we  have  called  the  political  freedom,  or 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  act  in  his  ftation  for 
himfelf  and  the  public,  cannot  be  made  to  reft  on 
any  other  foundation.  The  eftate  may  be  faved, 
and  the  perfon  releafed , by  the  forms  of  a civil 
procedure;  but  the  rights  of  the  mind  cannot  be 
fuftained  by  any  other  force  but  its  own. 

SECT.  VII. 

Of  the  Hi/lory  of  Arts. 

We  have  already  obferved , that  art  is  natural 
to  man;  and  that  the  fkill  he  acquires  after  many 
ages  of  pradice  , is  only  the  improvement  of  a 
talent  he  pofteffed  at  the  firft.  Vitruvius  finds 
the  rudiments  of  architedure  in  the  form  of* a 
Scythian  cottage.  The  armourer  may  find  the  firft 
produdions  of  his  calling  in  the  fling  and  the  bow; 
and  the  fhip-wright  of  his  in  the  canoe  of  the  lavage. 
Even  the  hiftorian  and  the  poet  may  find  the  origin- 
al elfays  of  their  arts  in  the  tale,  and  the  long, 
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■which  celebrate  the  wars  , the  loves  , and  the 
adventures  of  men  in  their  ruded  condition. 

Destined  to  cultivate  his  own  nature,  or  to 
mend  his  fituation , man  finds  a continual  fubjedp 
of  attention,  ingenuity,  and  labour.  Even  where 
he  does  not  propofe  any  perfonal  improvement,  his 
faculties  are  flrengthened  by  thofe  very  exercifes  in 
which  he  feems  to  forget  himfelf:  his  reafon  and 
liis  affections  are  thus  profitably  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  fociety  ; his  invention  and  his  (kill  are 
exercifed  in  procuring  his  accommodations  and 
his  food;  his  particular  purfuits  are  prefcribed  to 
him  by  circumdances  of  the  age,  and  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lives:  in  one  fituation  he  is 
occupied  with  wars  and  political  deliberations; 
in  another,  with  the  care  of  his  intereft , of  his 
perfonal  cafe,  or  conveniency.  He  fu its  his  means 
to  the  end#  he  has  in  view;  and,  by  multiplying 
contrivances,  proceeds  by  degrees,  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  arts.  In  every  Rep  of  his  progrefs , if 
his  fkill  be  increafed , his  defire  mud  likewife 
have  time  to  extend:  and  it  would  be  as  vain  to 
fugged  a contrivance  of  which  he  flighted  the 
ufe,  as  it  would  be  to  tell  lum  of  blcffings  which 
he  could  not  command. 

Ages  are  generally  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed 
from  thofe  who  Went  before  them  , and  nations  to 
have  received  their  portion  of  learning  or  of  art 
from  abroad.  The  Romans  are  thought  to  have 
learned  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  moderns  of  Eu- 
rope from  both.  From  a few  examples  of  this  fort, 
We  learn  to  confidcr  every  fcience  or  art  as  derived, 
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and  admit  of  nothing  original  in  the  pradlice  or 
manners  of  any  people.  The  Greek  was  a copy 
of  the  Egyptian , and  even  the  Egyptian  was  an 
imitator,  though  we  have  loft  fight  of  the  model 
on  which  he  was  formed. 

If  is  known,  that  men  improve  by  example  and 
intercourfe;  but  in  the  cafe  of  nations,  whofe  mem- 
bers excite  and  direct  each  other,  why  feek  from 
abroad  the  origin  of  arts,  of  which  every  fociety, 
having  the  principles  in  itfelf,  only  requires  a fa- 
vourable occafion  to  bring  them  to  light?  When 
fuch  occafion  prefents  itfelf  to  any  people  they 
generally  feize  it;  and  while  it  continues,  they  im- 
prove the  inventions  to  which  it  gave  rife  among 
themfelves,  or  they  willingly  copy  from  others: 
but  they  never  employ  their  own  invention,  nor 
look  abroad  for  inftrudlion  on  fubjedts  that  do  not 
lye  in  the  way  of  their  common  purfuits ; they  never 
adopt  a refinement  of  which  they  have  not  difcover- 
ed  the  ufe. 

Inventions,  we  frequently  obferve,  are  accident- 
al; but  it  is  probable,  that  an  accident  which 
efcapes  the  ar tiff  in  one  age,  maybefeized  by  one 
who  iucceeds  him,  and  who  ts  better  apprized  of 
its  ufe.  Where  circumfhnces  are  favourable,  and 
where  a people  is  intent  on  the  objects  of  any  art, 
every  invention  is  preferved,  by  being  brought  into 
general  practice ; every  model  is  ftudied , and  every 
accident  is  turned  to  account.  If  nations  actually 
borrow  from  their  neighbours,  they  probably  bor. 
row  only  what  they  are  nearly  in  a condition  to 
have  invented  themfelves. 
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Any  fingular  practice  of  one  country,  therefore, 
is  feldom  transferred  to  another,  till  the  way  be 
prepared  by  the  introduction  of  fimiiar  circum- 
ftances.  Hence  our  frequent  complaint  of  the  dul- 
nefs  or  obftinacy  of  mankind,  and  of  the  dilatory 
communication  of  arts,  from  one  place  to  another. 
While  the  Romans  adopted  the  arts  of  Greece  , the 
Thracians  and  Illyrians  continued  to  behold  them 
with  indifference.  Thofe  arts  were,  during  one 
period,  confined  to  the  Greek  colonies,  and  during 
another,  to  the  Roman.  Even  where  they  were 
fpread  by  a vifible  intercourfe , they  were  (till  re- 
ceived by  independent  nations  with  the  flownefs  of 
invention.  They  made  a progrefs  not  more  rapid 
at  Rome  than  they  had  done  at  Athens;  and  they 
pafl'ed  to  the  extremities  of  the  Roman  empire,  only 
iq  company  with  new  colonies,  and  joined  to  Italian 
policy. 

The  modern  race  , who  came  abroad  to  the  pof- 
feflion  of  cultivated  provinces,  retained  the  arts  they 
had  practifed  at  home:  the  new  matter  hunted  the 
boar,  or  paftured  his  herds,  where  he  might  have 
railed  a plentiful  harveft:  he  built  a cottage  in  the 
view  of  a palace : he  buried,  in  one  common  linn, 
the  edifices,  fculptures,  paintings,  and  libiaiies,  of 
the  former  inhabitant : he  made  a fettlement  upon 
a plan  of  his  own,  and  opened  anew  the  fource  of 
inventions  without  perceiving  from  a diftance  to 
what  length  their  progrefs  might  lead  his  pofterity. 
The  cottage  of  the  prefent  race  , like  that  of  the 
former,  by  degrees  enlarged  its  dimenfions;  puo- 
lic  buildings  acquired  a magnificence  in  a new 
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tafte.  Even  this  tafte  came,  in  a courfe  of  ages, 
to  be  exploded,  and  the  people  of  Europe  recnt- 
red  to  the  models  which  their  fathers  deftroyed , 
and  wept  over  the  ruins  which  they  could  not 
reftore. 

The  literary  remains  of  antiquity  were  ftudied 
and  imitated,  only  after  the  original  genius  of 
modern  nations  had  broke  forth : the  rude  efforts 
of  poetry  in  Italy  and  Provence,  refembled  thofe 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  ancient  Romans.  How 
far  the  merits  of  our  works  might,  without  the 
aid  of  their  models,  have  rifen  by  fucceflive  im- 
provements, or  whether  we  have  gained  more' 
by  imitation  than  we  have  loft  by  quitting  our 
native  fyftem  of  thinking  and  our  vein  of  fable, 
muft  be  left  to  conjecture.  We  are  certainly  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  materials,  as  well  as  the 
form  of  many  of  our  compofttions ; and  without 
their,  example,  the  (train  of  our  literature,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  our  manners  and  policy,  would 
have  been  different  from  what  they  at  prefent 
are.  Thus  much  however  may  be  faid  with  af- 
fiance, that  although  the  Roman  and  the  modern 
literature  favour  alike  of  the. Greek  original,  yet 
mankind  in  either  mftance  would  not  have  drank 
of  this  fountain,  unlefs  they  had  been  haftening 
to  open  fprings  of  their  own. 

Sentiment  and  fancy,  the  ufe  of  the  hand  or 
the  head  are  not  inventions  of  particular  men  • and 
the  flounlhing  of  arts  that  depend  on  them,  are, 
m the  cafe  of  any  people,  a proof  rather  of’poli’ 
tical  felicity  at  home,  than  of  any  inftrutfiort 
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received  from  abroad , or  of  any  natural  fuperior-. 
ity  in  point  of  induftry  or  talents. 

When  the  attentions  of  men  are1  turned  toward 
particular  fubje&s,  when  the  acquifitions  of  one 
age  are  left  entire  to  the  next,  when  every  indivi- 
dual is  protected  in  bis  place,  ;ynd  left  to  purfue 
the  fuggeftion  of  his  wants,  inventions  accumu- 
late; and  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  original  of  any 
art.  The  fteps  which  lead  to  perfection  are  many; 
and  we  are  at  a loft  • on  whom  to  beltow  the 
greateft  fliare  of  our  praife;  on  the  firft  or  on  the 
laft  who  may  have  borne  a part  in  the  progrefs. 

SECT.  VIII. 

Of  the  Hijlory  of  Literature. 

If  we  may  rely  on  the  general  obfervations 
contained  in  the  laft  fection,  the  literary,  as  well 
as  mechanical  arts,  being  a natural  produce  of 
the  human  mind,  will  rile  Ipontaneoufly  where- 
cver  men  are  happily  placed ; and  in  certain 
nations  it  is  not  more  neceffary  to  look  abroad 
for  the  origin  of  literature,  than  it  is  for  the 
fuggeftion  of  any  of  the  pleafnres  or  exercifes  m 
which  mankind,  under  a date  of  profperity  and 
freedom  , are  fufficiently  inclined  to  indulge 
themfelves. 

We  are  apt  to  confider  arts  as  foreign  and 
adventitious  to  the  nature  of  man  : but  there  is 
no  art  that  did  not  find  its  occafion  in  human 
life,  and  that  was  not,  in  fome  one  or  other  of 
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the  frtnations  in  which  our  fpecies  is  found,  fug- 
gefted  as  a means  for  the  attainment  of  fomc 
ufe ful  end.  The  mechanic  and  commercial  arts 
took  their  rife  from  the  love  of  property,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  profpeCts  of  fafety  and 
of  gain:  the  literary  and  liberal  arts  took  their 
rife  from  the  underftanding,  the  fancy , and  the 
heart.  They  are  mere  exercifes  of  the  mind  in 
fearch  of  its  peculiar  pleafures  and  occupations; 
and  are  promoted  by  circum fiances  that  differ  the 
mind  to  enjoy  itfelf. 

IVlEN  are  equally  engaged  by  the  pad:  , the 
prefent,  and  the  future,  and  are  prepared  for 
every  occupation  that  gives  fcope  to  their  powers. 
Productions,  therefore,  whether  of  narration, 
fiction,  or  reafoning,  that  tend  to  employ  the 
imagination,  or  move  the  heart,  continue  for  ages 
a fubjeCt  of  attention,  and  a fource  of  delight. 
The  memory  of  human  tranfaCtions  being,  pre- 
ferved  in  tradition  or  writing  , is  the  natural 
gratification  of  a padlon  that  confids  of  curiofity, 
admiration,  and  the  love  of  amufement. 

Before  many  books  are  written  , and  before 
fcience  is  greatly  advanced , the  pfoductions  of 
mere  genius  are  fometimes  complete  : the  per- 
former requires  not  the  aid  of  learning  where  his 
defeription  or  dory  relates  to  near  .and  contiguous 
objects  ; where  it  relates  to  the  condud  and 
characters  of  men  with  whom  he  himfelf  has 
aded,  and  in  whofe  occupations  and  fortunes  he 
himfelf  has  borne  a part. 

W ith  this  advantage , the  poet  is  the  fird  to 
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offer  the  fruits  of  his  genius,  and  to  lead  in  the 
career  of  thofe  arts  by  which  the  mind  is  dedined 
to  exhibit  its  imaginations  , and  to  exprefs  its 
paffions.  Every  tribe  of  barbarians  have  their 
paflionate  or  hidoric  rhymes,  which  contain  the 
fuperdition , the  enthudafm,  and  the  admiration 
of  glory,  with  which  the  breads  of  men,  in  the 
earlied  date  of  fociety  , are  poffeffed.  They 
delight  in  verfification,  either  becaufe  the  cadence 
of  numbers  is  natural  to  the  language  of  fenti- 
ment,  or  becaufe,  not  having  the  advantage  of 
Writing,  they  are  obliged  to  bring  the  ear  in  aid 
of  the  memory  , in  order  to  facilitate  the  repeti- 
tion, and  infure  the  prefervation  of  their  works. 

When  we  attend  to  the  language  which  lava- 
ges employ  on  any  folemn  occafion , it  appears 
that  man  is  a poet  by  nature.  Whether  at  fird 
obliged  by  the  mere  defects  of  his  tongue,  and 
the  fcantinefs  of  proper  expreffions,  or  feduced 
by  a pleafure  of  the  fancy  in  dating  the  analogy 
of  its  objects , he  clothes  every  conception  in 
image  and  metaphor.  “ We  have  planted  the 
<c  tree  of  peace,  ” fays  an  American  orator; 
“ we  have  buried  the  axe  under  its  roots : we 
will  henceforth  repofe  under  its  fbade;  we  will 
cc  join  to  brighten  the  chain  that  binds  our  nations 
« together.  ” Such  are  the  collections  of  meta- 
phor which  thofe  nations  employ  in  their  public 
harangues.  They  have  likewife  already  adopted 
thofe  lively  figures  , and  that  daring  freedom 
of  language  , which  the  learned  have  after- 
wards found  fo  well  fitted  to  exprefs  the  rapid 
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tranfitions  of  the  imagination  , and  the  ardours 
of  a paffionate  mind. 

If  we  are  required  to  explain,  how  men  could 
be  poets,  or  orators,  before  they  were  aided  by 
the  learning  of  the  fcholar  and  the  critic  ? we 
may  inquire , in  our  turn,  how  bodies  could  fall 
by  their  weight,  before  the  laws  of  gravitation 
were  recorded  in  books  ? IYImd,  as  well  as  body, 
has  laws,  which  are  exemplified  in  the  courfe  of 
nature,  and  which  the  critic  collects  only  after 
the  example  has  fhewn  what  they  are. 

Occasioned,  probably,  by  the  phyfical  con- 
nection we  have  mentioned , between  the  emo- 
tions of  a heated  imagination,  and  the  impreffions 
received  from  mufic  and  pathetic  founds,  every 
tale  among  rude  nations  is  repeated  in  verfe  and 
is  made  to  take  the  form  of  a fong.  The  early 
hiftory  of  all  nations  is  uniform  in  this  particu- 
lar. Priefts,  ftatefmen,  and  philofophers , in  the 
firft  ages  of  Greece  , delivered  their  inftrudtions 
in  poetry,  and  mixed  with  the  dealers  in  mufic 
and  heroic  fable. 

Ir  is  not  fo  furprifing,  however  , that  poetry 
fhould  be  the  firft  fpecies.  of  compofition  in  every 
nation,  as  it  is,  that  a ftyle  apparently  fo  difficult, 
and  fo  far  removed  from,  ordinary  ufe,  ffiould  be 
almoft  as  univerfally  the  firft  to  attain  its  matu- 
rity. The  moft  admired  of  all  poets  lived  beyond 
the  reach  of  hiftory , almoft  of  tradition.  The 
artlefs  fong  of  the  favage,  the  heroic  legend  of 
the  bard,  have  fometimes  a magnificent  beauty, 
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which  no  change  of  language  can  improve , and 
no  refinements  of  the  critic  reform  *. 

Unde  a,  the  fuppofed  difadvantage  of  a limiter, 
knowledge,  and  a rude  appreh-enfion , the  fimplc 
poet  has  imprefiions  that  more  than  compenfate  the 
defects  of  his  fkill.  The  bed  fubjeds  of  poetry , 
the  characters  of  the  violent  and  the  brave  , the  ge- 
nerous and  the  intrepid , great  dangers , trials  of  for- 
titude and  fidelity,  are  exhibited  within  his  view, 
or  are  delivered  in  traditions  which  animate  like 
truth  , becaufe  they  are  equally  believed.  He  is 
not  engaged  in  recalling,  like  Virgil  orTaffo,  the 
fentiments  or  feenery  of  an  age  remote  from  his 
own:  he  needs  not  be  told  by  the  critic  f,  to  re- 
coiled what  another  would  have  thought,  or  in 
what  manner  another  would  have  expreffed  his  con- 
ception. The  fimple  paffions  , friendflfip  , refent- 
ment,  and  love,  are  the  movements  of  his  own 
mind , and  he  has  no  occafion  to  copy.  Simple  and 
vehement  in  his  conceptions  and  feelings , he  knows 
110  diverfity  of  thought,  or  of  ftyle,  to  miflead  or 
to  exercife  his  judgment.  He  delivers  the  emotions 
of  the  heart,  in  words  fuggefted  by  the  heart: 
for  he  knows  no  other.  And  hence  it  is , that  while 
we  admire  the  judgment  and  invention  of  Virgil , 
and  of  other  later  poets , thefe  terms  appear  nnfap- 
plied  to  Homer.  Though  intelligent,  as  well  as 
fublime,  in  his  conceptions,  we  cannot  anticipate 
the.  lights  of  his  underftanding  , nor  the  move- 
ments of  his  heart:  he  appears  to  fpeak  from 

♦ See  Tranflations  of  Gallic,  Poetry,  hy  James  itt’Pherfon, 

f See  Longinus. 
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infpiration , not  from  invention  ; and  to  be  guided 
in  the  choice  of  his  thoughts  and  expreffions  by 
a fupernatural  inftincft , not  by  reflection. 

The  language  of  early  ages,  is  in  one  refpecft, 
fun  pie  and  confined;  in  another,  it  is  varied  and 
free : it  allows  liberties , which , to  the  poet  of 
after  times,  are  denied. 

In  rude  ages  men  are  not  feparated  by  diftinc- 
tions  of  rank  or  profeffion.  They  live  in  one  man- 
ner, andTpeak  one  dialed!.  The  bard  is  not  to 
chufe  his  expreffion  among  the  Angular  accents  of 
different  conditions.  He  has  not  to  guard  his  Ian-  \ 
guage  from  the  peculiar  errors  of  the  mechanic  , 
the  peafant,  thefcholar,  or  the  courtier,  in  order 
to  find  that  elegant  propriety,  and  juft  elevation  , 
which  is  free  from  the  vulgar  of  one  clafs,  the  pe- 
dantic of  the  fecond , or  sthe  flippant  of  the  third. 
The  name  of  every  object , and  of  every  fentiment, 
is  fixed;  and  if  his  conception  has  the  dignity  of 
nature,  his  expreflfion  will  have  a purity  which 
does  not  depend  on  his  choice. 

With  this  apparent  confinement  in  the  choice 
of  his  words,  he  is  at  liberty  to  break  through  the 
ordinary  modes  of  conftrudtion  ; and  in  the  form 
of  a language  not  eftablifhed  by  rules,  may  find  for 
himfelf  a cadence  agreeable  to  the  tone  of  his  mind. 
The  liberty  he  takes , while  his  meaning  is  ftriking,. 
and  his  language  is  raifed , appears  an  improvement, 
not  a trefpafs  on  grammar.  He  delivers  a ftyle  to 
the  ages  that  follow , and  becomes  a model  from 
which  his  pofterity  judge. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  early  difpofition  of 
mankind  to  poetry,  or  the  advantages  they  poffefs 
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in  cultivating  this  fpecies  of  literature;  whether 
the  early  maturity  of  poetical  companions  arife 
from  their  being  the  firft  Itudied  , or  from  their  hav- 
ing a charm  to  engage  perfons  of  the  livelieft  ge- 
nius , who  are  heft  qualified  to  improve  the  elo- 
quence of  their  native  tongue;  it  is  a remarkable 
fad , that,  not  only  in  countries  where  every  vein 
of  compofition  was  original,  and  was  opened  in 
the  order  of  natural  fucceffion;  but  even  at  Rome, 
and  in  modern  Europe,  where  the  learned  began 
early  to  pradife  on  foreign  models  we  have  poets 
of  every  nation,  who  arc  perufed  with  pleafure, 
while  the  profe  writers  of  the  fame  ages  are  ne- 
glected. 

As  Sophocles  and  Euripides  preceded  the  hifto- 
rians  and  moralifts  of  Greece , not  only  Naevius  and. 
Ennius , who  wrote  the  Roman  hiltory  in  verfe , but 
Lucilius,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  we  may  add  Lu- 
cretius , were  prior  to  Cicero  , Salluft , or  Cafar. 
Dante  and  Petrarch  went  before  any  good  profe 
writer  in  Italy  ; Corneille  and  Racine  brought  on 
the  fine  age  .of  profe  compofitions  in  Prance;  and 
we  had  in  England,  not  only  Chaucer  and  Spencer, 
but  Shakefpear  and  Milton  , while  our  attempts  in 
hiftory  or  fcience  were  yet  in  their  infancy ; and  de- 
ferve  our  attention , only  for  the  fake  of  the  matter 
they  treat. 

Hellanicus,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  firft 
profe  writers  in  Greece,  and  who  immediately 
preceded,  or  was  the  contemporary  of  Herodotus, 
fet  out  with  declaring  his  intention  to  remove 
from  hiftory  the  wild  rcprefentations,  and  extra- 
vagant fidions,  with  which  it  had  been  difgraced 
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by  the  poets*  The  want  of  records  or  authori- 
ties, relating  to  any  diflant  tranfadions , may 
have  hindered  him  , as  it  did  his  immediate  fuc- 
cefTor , from  giving  truth  all  the  advantage  it  might 
have  reaped  from  this  tranfition  to  profe.  There 
are,  however,  ages  in  the  progrefs  of  fociety, 
when  fuch  a proportion  muft  be  favourably  receiv- 
ed. When  men  become  occupied  on  the  fubjeds 
of  policy,  or  commercial  arts,  they  wifh  to  be 
informed  and  inflruded , as  well  as  moved.  They 
are  interefled  by  what  was  real  in  paft  tranfadions. 
They  build  on  this  foundation,  the  refledions  and 
reafonings*they  apply  to  prefent  affairs  , and  wifh 
to  receive  information  on  the  fubjed  of  different 
purfuits  , and  of  projeds  in  which  they  begin  to 
be  engaged.  The  manners  of  men , the  pradice 
of  ordinary  life,  and  the  form  of  fociety,  furnifh 
their  fubjeds  to  the  moral  and  political  writer. 
Mere  ingenuity , juftnefs  of  fentiment , and  corred 
reprefentation , though  conveyed  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage , are  underflood  to  conflitute  literary  merit, 
and  by  applying  to  reafon  more  than  to  the  ima- 
gination and  paffions , meet  with  a reception  that 
is  due  to  the  inflrudion  they  bring. 

The  talents  of  men  come  to  be  employed  in  a 
variety  of  affairs,  and  their  inquiries  direded  to 
different  fubjeds.  Knowledge  is  important  int 
every  department  of  civil  fociety,  and  requifite 
to  the  pradice  of  every  art.  The  fcience  of  nature, 
morals,  politics,  and  hiflory  , find  their  feveral 
admirers;  and  even  poetry  itfclf,  which  retains 

* Quoted  by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
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Its  former  dation  in  the  region  of  warm  imagina- 
tion and  enthufiadicpadlon  , appears  in  a growing 
variety  of  forms. 

Matters  have  proceeded  fo  far  , without  the 
aid  of  foreign  examples , or  the  direction  of  fchools. 
The  cart  of  Thefpis  was  changed  into  a theatre, 
not  to  gratify  the  learned,  but  to  pleafe  the  Athe- 
nian populace : and  the  prize  of  poetical  merit 
was  decided  by  this,  populace  equally  before  and 
after  the  invention  of  rules.  The  Greeks  were 
unacquainted  with  every  language  but  their  own; 
and  if  they  became  learned , it  was  only  by  ftudying 
what  they  themfelves  had  produced  : the  child- 
ilh  mythology  , which  they  are  faid  to  have 
copied  from  Alia , was  equally  of  little  avail  in 
promoting  .their  love  of  arts,  or  their  fuccefs  in 
the  practice  of  them. 

When  the  hidorian  is  druck  with  the  events, 
he  has  witneffed , or  heard;  when  he  is  excited 
to  relate  them  by  his  refledtions  or  his  paffions ; 
when  the  ftatefman,  who  is  required  to  fpeak  in 
public,  is  obliged  to  prepare  for  every  remarkable 
appearance  iu  ftudied  harangues ; when  convert 
ation  becomes  extenfive  and  refined;  and  when 
the  focial  feelings  and  reflections  of  men  are  com- 
mitted to  writing  , a fyftem  of  learning  may 
arife  from  the  budle  of  an  active  life.  Society 
itfelf  is  the  fchool , and  its  leffons  are  delivered 
in  the  pradtice  of  real  affairs.  An  author  writes 
from  obfervations  he  has  made  on  his  fubjedt , 
not  from  the  fuggeftion  of  books;  and  every 
produdtion  carries  the  mark  of  his  charadter  as  a 
man , not  of  his  mere  proficiency  as  a Undent  or 
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fehoiar.  It  may  be  made  a queflion  , whether 
the  trouble  of  feeking-  for  diflant  models , and  of 
wading  for  inftrudion , through  dark  allufions 
and  languages  unknown  , might  not  have  quench- 
ed his  Hre , and  rendered  him  a . writer  of  a 
very  inferior  clafs. 

I f fociety  may  thus  be  confidered  as  a fchool 
for  letters  , it  is  probable  that  its  leffons  are 
varied  in  every  feparate  ftate  , and  in  every  age. 
For  a certain  period,  the  fevere  applications  of  the 
Roman  people  to  policy  and  war  fuppreffed  the 
literary  arts  , and  appear  to  have  ffified  the 
genius  even  of  the  hiftorian  and  thg  poet.  T he 
inffitutions  of  Sparta  gave  a profefTed  contempt 
for  whatever  was  nor  connected  with  the 
pradical  virtues  of  a vigorous  and  refolute  fpirit: 
the  charms  of  imagination , and  the  parade  of 
language , were  by  this  people  chaffed  with  the 
arts  of  the  cook  and  the  perfumer:  their  fongs 
in  praife  of  fortitude  are  mentioned  by  fome 
writers  ; and  colledions  of  their  witty  fayings 
and  repartees  are  {fill  preferved : they  indicate 
the  virtues  and  the  abilities  of  an  adive- people , 
not  their  proficiency  in  fcience  or  literary  taffe. 
Poffefifed  of  what  was  effential  to  happinefs  in 
the  virtues  of  the  heart,  they  had  a difcernment 
of  its  value  , unimbarrafled  by  the  numberlefs 
objeds  on  which  mankind  in  general  are  fo  much 
at  a lofs  to  adjuft  their  efteem : fixed  in  their 
own  apprehenfion , they  turned  a (harp  edge  on 
the  follies  of  mankind.  “ When  will  you  begin 
to  pradife  it  ? ” was  the  queflion  of  a Spartan  to 
a perfon  who,  in  an  advanced  age  of  life,  was 
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Rill  occupied  , with  queftions  on  the  nature  of 
virtue. 

While  this  people  confined  their  Rudies  to 
one  queftion  , how  to  improvre  and  to  preferve 
the  courage  and  the  definterefted  affections. of  the 
human  heart  ? their  rivals  the  Athenians  gave  a 
fcope  to  refinement  on  every  object  of  reflection, 
or  pafifion.  By  the  rewards,  either  of  profit  or 
of  reputation,  which  they  bellowed  on  every 
effort  of  ingenuity  employed  in  miniftering  to  the 
pleafure  , the  decoration  , or  the  conveniency  of 
life;  by  the  variety  of  conditions  in  which  their 
citizens  were  placed  ; by  their  inequalities  of 
fortune,  and  their  fcveral  purfuits  in  war,  poli- 
tics , commerce  , and  lucrative  arts,  they  awakened 
whatever  was  either  good  or  bad  in  the  natural 
difpofitions  of  men.  Every  road  to  eminence 
was  opened:  eloquence,  fortitude , military  fkill , 
envy,  detraction,  faCtion,  and  treafon , even  the 
irfufe  herfelf,  was  courted  to  beftow  importance 
among  a bufy , acute , and  turbulent  people. 

From  this  example,  we  may  fafely  conclude, 
that  although  bufinefs  is  fometimes  a rival  to 
Rudy,  retirement  and  leifure  are  not  the  principal 
requifites  to  the  improvement,  perhaps  not- even 
to  the  exercile  of  literary  talents.  The  moft 
ftriking  exertions  of  imagination  and  fentiment 
have  a reference  to  mankind:  they  are  excited 
by  the  prefence  and  intercourfe  of  men  : they 
have  moft  vigour  when  actuated  in  the  mind  by 
the  operation  of  its  principal  fprings , by  the 
emulations,  the  friendfhips,  and  the  oppohtions 
which  fubfifl  among  a forward  and  afpiring 
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people.  Amidft  the  great  occafions  which  put 
a free,  and  even  a licentious  fociety  in  motion, 
its  members  become  capable  cf  every  exertiofi; 
and  the  fame  fcenes  which  gave  employment  to 
Tbemiftocles  and  Thraf)  bulus , infpired  , by  con- 
tagion, the  genius  of  Sophocles  and  Plato.  The 
petulant  and  the  ingenious  find  an  equal  fcope 
to  their  talents  ; and  literary  monuments  become 
the  repofitories  of  envy  and  folly , as  well  as  of 
wifdom  and  virtue. 

Greece  , divided  into  many  little  ftates , and 
agitated , beyond  any  fpot  on  the  globe  , by 
domeftic  contentions  and  foreign  wars,  fet  the 
example  in  every  fpecies  of  literature.  The  fire 
was  communicated  to  Rome;  not  when  the  Pirate 
ccafed  to  be  warlike,  and  had  difcontinued  her 
political  agitations  , but  when  fhe  mixed  the 
love  of  refinement  and  of  pleafure  with  her 
national  purfuits  , and  indulged  an  inclination 
to  fludy  in  the  midft  of  ferments  , occafioned  by 
the  wars  and  pretenfions  of  oppofite  fadions.  It 
was  revived  in  modern  Europe  among  the 
turbulent  ftates  of  Italy  . and  fpread  to  the  North, 
together  with  the  fpirit  which  ftiook  the  fabric 
of  the  Gothic  policy  : it  rofe  while  men  were 
divided  into  parties  , under  civil  or  religious 
denominations,  and  when  they  were  at  variance 
on  fubjeds  held  the  moft  important  and  facred. 

W E maybe  fatisfied  , from  the  example  of  many 
ages , that  liberal  endowments  bellowed  on  learn- 
ed focieties,  and  the  leifure  with  which  they  were 
furm filed  for  ftudy , are  not  the  likeheft  means  to 
excite  the  exeitions  of  genius : even  fcience  itfclij 
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the  fuppofed  offspring  of  leifure , pined  in  the 
fhade  of  monaftic  retirement.  Men  at  a diftance 
from  the  objects  of  ufeful  knowledge , untouched 
by  the  motives  that  animate  an  adtive  and  a vigor- 
ous mind,  could  produce  only  the  jargon  of  a 
technical  language,  and  accumulate  the  imper- 
tinence of  academical  forms. 

To  fpeak  or  to  write  jultly  from  an  obferva- 
tion  oi  nature , it  is  neceffary  to  have  felt  the  fen- 
timents  of  nature.  He  who  is  penetrating  and 
ardent  in  the  conduct  of  life,  will  probably  exert 
a proportional  force  and  ingenuity  in  the  exercife 
of  his  literary  talents:  and  although  writing  may 
become  a trade,  and  require  all  the  application 
and  ftudy  which  are  beftowed  on  any  other 
calling;  yet  the  principal  requifites  in  this  calling 
are,  the  fpirit  and  fenfibility of  a vigorous  mind. 

In  one  period , the  fchool  may  take  its  light 
and  direction  from  active  life;  in  another,  it  is 
true , the  remains  of  an  adtive  fpirit  are  greatly 
fupported  by  literary  monuments,  and  by  the 
hiftory  of  tranfactions  that  preferve  the  examples 
and  the  experience  of  former  and  of  bcttei  times. 
But  in  whatever  manner  men  are  formed  loi 
great  efforts  of  elocution  or  conduct,  it  appeals 
the  molt  glaring  of  all  deceptions,  to  look  for 
the  accomplifhments  of  a human  character  in  the 
mere  attainments  of  fpeculation , whillt  we  neglect 
the  qualities  of  fortitude  and  public  affection , 
which  are  fo  neceffary  to  render  our  knowledge 
an  article  of  happinefs  or  of  life. 

PART. 
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PART  FOURTH. 

Of  CoNSE  Q_U  ENCES  that  refult  from  the 
Advancement  of  Civil  and  Commer- 
cial A a T s. 


SECTION  I, 

Of  the  Separation  of  Arts  and  Profejfions. 


It  is  evident,  that,  however  urged  by  a fenfe 
of  neceffity,  and  a defire  of  convenience,  or  fa- 
voured by  any  advantages  of  fituation  and  policy, 
a people  can  make  no  great  progrefs  in  cultivat- 
ing the  arts  of  life,  until  they  have  feparated, 
and  committed  to  different  perfons , the  feveral 
tafks , which  require  a peculiar  fkili  and  atten- 
tion. The  favage , or  the  barbarian,  who  mult 
build  and  plant,  and  fabricate  for  himfelf,  pre* 
fers  , in  the  interval  of  great  alarms  and  fatigues, 
the  enjoyments  of  floth  to  the  improvement  of 
his  fortune:  he  is , perhaps,  by  the  diverfity  of 
his  wants,  difeouraged  from  induftry ; or,  by 
his  divided  attention,  prevented  from  acquiring 
(kill  in  the  management  of  any  particular  fubjed. 

1 HE  enjoyment  of  peace,  however,  and  the 
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profpecl  of  being  able  to  exchange  one  com- 
modity for  another,  turns,  by  degrees,  the  hunter 
and  the  warrior  into  a tradefman  and  a merchant. 
The  accidents  which-  diftribute  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  unequally,  inclination,  and  favourable 
opportunities,  affign  the  different  occupations  of 
men;  and  a fenfe  of  utility  leads  them,  without 
end,  to  fubdivide  their  profelfions. 

The  artift  finds,  that  the  more  he  can  confine 
his  attention  to  a particular  part  of  any  work , 
his  productions  are  the  more  perfect,  and  grow 
under  his  hands  in  the  greater  quantities.  Every 
undertaker  in  manufacture  finds  , that  the  more 
he  can  fubdivide  the  talks  of  his  workmen , and 
the  more  hands  he  can  employ  on  feparate  arti- 
cles, the  more  are  his  expences  diminifhed,  and. 
his  profits  increaled.  The  confumer  too  requires, 
in  every  kind  of  commodity,  a workmanlhip> 
more  perfeCt  than  hands  employed  on  a variety 
of  fubjeCts  can  produce;  and  the  progrefs  of  com- 
merce is  but  a continued  fubdivifion  of  the  me- 
chanical arts. 

Every  craft  may  engrofs  the  whole  of  a man’s 
attention , and  has  a myltery  which  muft  be  ftu- 
died  or  learned  by  a regular  apprenticelhip.  Na- 
tions of  tradefmen  come  to  confift  of  members,, 
who,  beyond  their  own  particular  trade,  are 
ignorant  of  all  human  affairs  , and  who  may  con- 
tribute to  the  prefervation  and  enlargement  of: 
their  commonwealth  , without  making  its  intereft 
an  obieCt  of  their  regard  or  attention.  Every  in- 
dividual is  diftinguiihed  by  his  calling , and  has- 
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z place  to  which  he  is  fitted.  The  favage , who 
knows  no  diftindion  but  that  of  his  merit,  of. 
his  fex  or  of  his  fpecies , and  to  whom  his  com- 
mGnity  is  the  fovereign  objed  of  affedion,  is 
aftonifhed  to  find , that  in  a jcene  of  this  nature, 
his  being  a man  does  not  qualify  him  for  any 
ftation  whatever:  he  flies  to  the  woods  with  N 
amazement,  diftafte,  and  averfion. 

By  the  reparation  of  arts  and  profeffions,  the. 
fources  of  wealth  are  laid  open;  every  fpecies  of 
material  is  wrought  up  to  the  greateft  pcrfedion, 
and  every  commodity  is  produced  in  the  greatetl 
abundance.  The  ftate  may  eftimate  its  profits  and 
its  revenues  by  the  number  of  its  people.  It  may 
procure,  by  its  treafure,  that  national  confidera- 
tion  and  power,  which  th£  favage  maintains  at 
the  expence  of  his  blood. 

The  advantage  gained  in  the  inferior  branches 
of  manufadure  by  the  feparation  of  their  parts , 
feem  to  be  equalled  by  thofe  which  ~arife  from  a 
fimilar  device  in  the  higher  departments  of  policy 
and  war.  The  foldier  is  relieved  from  every  care 
but  that  of  his  fervice , ftatefmen  divide  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  civil  government  into  (hares;  and  the  fer- 
vants  of  the  public,  in  every  office,  without 
being  fkilful  in  the  affairs  of  ftate , may  fucceed, 
by  obferving  forms  which  are  already  eftablifhed 
on  the  experience  of  others.  They  are  made, 
like  the  parts  of  an  engine , to  concur  to  a purpefe, 
without  any  concert  of  their  own:  and,  equally 
blind  with  the  trader  to  any  general  combination, 
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they  unite  with  him  , in  furnishing  to  the  (fate 
its  refources,  its  conduct,  and  its  force. 

I HE  artifices  of  the  beaver,  the  ant,  and  the 
bee,  are  afcribcd  to  the  wifdom  of  nature.  Thofe 
of  polifhed  nations  are  afcribed  to  themfelves , 
and  are  luppoled  to  indicate  a capacity  fuperior 
to  that  of  rude  minds.  But  the  eftablilhments  of 
men,  like  thofe  of  every  animal,  are  fuggefted 
by  nature,  and  are  the  refult  of  inftinct,  diretfled 
by  the  variety  of  Situations  in  which  mankind  are 
placed.  7 hofe  eftablilhments  arofe  from  fucceflive 
improvements  that  were  made,  without  any  fenfe 
of  their  general  effecl;;  and  they  bring  human 
affairs  to  a ftate  of  complication  , which  the 
great  eft  reach  of  capacity  with  which  human  na- 
ture was  ever  adorned,  could  not  have  proje&ed; 
nor  even  when  the  whole  is  carried  into  execu- 
tion, can  it  be  comprehended  in  its  full  extent. 

Who  could  anticipate,  or  even  enumerate,  the 
feparate  occupations  and  profellions  by  which  the 
members  of  any  commercial  ftate  are  diftinguifhed  ; 
the  variety  of  devices  which  are  practifed  in  fe- 
parate  cells,  and  which  the  artift,  attentive  to 
his  own  affair,  has  invented,  to  abridge  or  to 
facilitate  his  Separate  talk?  In  coming  to  this 
mighty  end,  every  generation,  compared  to  its 
predeceffors,  may  have  appeared  to  be  ingenious; 
compared  to  its  followers,  may  have  appeared 
to  be  dull  : and  human  ingenuity,  whatever 
heights  it  may  have  gained  in  a fuccellion  of 
ages,  continues  to  move  with  an  equal  pace,  and 
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to  creep  in  making  the  laft  as  well  as  the  firft 
ftep  of  commercial  or  civil  improvement. 

It  may  even  be  doubted , whether  the  meafure 
of  national  capacity  increafes  with  the  advance- 
ment of  arts.  Many  mechanical  arts,  indeed,  re- 
quire no  capacity;  they  fucceed  befl  under  a total 
fuppreffion  of  fentiment  and  reafon  ; and  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  indufhy  as  well  as  of  fuperfti- 
tion.  Reflection  and  fancy  are  fubjed  to  err;  but 
a habit  of  moving  the  hand,  or  the  foot,  is  in- 
dependent of  either.  Manufadures,  accordingly, 
profper  moft,  where  the  mind  is  leaft  confulted, 
and  where  the  workfhop  may,  without  any  great 
effort  of  imagination,  be  confidered  as  an  engine, 
the  parts  of  which  are  men. 

The  forelt  has  been  felled  by  the  favage  with- 
out the  ufe  of  the  axe,  and  weights  have  been 
raifed  without  the  aid  of  the  mechanical  powers. 
The  merit  of  the  inventor,  in  every  branch,  pro- 
bably deferves  a preference  to  that  of  the  per- 
former; and  he  who  invented  a tool,  or  could 
work  without  its  affiftance,  deferved  the  praife 
of  ingenuity  in  a much  higher  degree  than  the 
mere  artift,  who,  by  its  affiftance,  produces  a 
fuperior  work.  . 

But  if  many  parts  in  the  pradice  of  every  art, 
and  in  the  detail  of  every  department,  require  no 
abilities,  or  adually  tend  to  contrad  and  to  limit 
the  views  of  the  mind , there  are  others  which 
lead  to  general  reflections,  and  to  enlargement  of 
thought..  Even  in  manufadure,  the  genius  of 
the  mafter,  perhaps,  is  cultivated,  while  that  of* 
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the  inferior  workman  ]yes  wafts.  The  ftatefman 
may  have  a wide  comprehenfion  of  human  affairs, 
while  the  tools  he  employs  are  ignorant  of  the 
fyftem  in  which  they  are  themfelves  combined. 
The  general  officer  may  be  a great  proficient  in 
the  knowledge  of  war,  while  the  fkill  of  the  fol- 
dier  is  confined  to  a few  motions  of  the  hand  and 
the  foot.  The  former  may  have  gained  what 
the  latter  has  loft;  and  being  occupied  in  the 
conduct  of  difciplined  armies,  may  praclife  on  a 
larger  fcale  all  the  arts  of  prefervation , of  decep- 
tion , and  of  ftratagem , which  the  favage  exerts 
in  leading  a fmall  party,  or  merely  in  defending 
himfelf. 

The  practitioner  of  every  art  and  profeffion 
may  afford  matter  of  general  {peculation  to  the 
man  of  fcience ; and  thinking  itfelf,  in  this  age 
of  reparations , may  become  a peculiar  craft.  In 
the  buftle  of  civil  purfuits  and  occupations,  men 
appear  in  a variety  of  lights,  and  fuggeft  matter 
of  inquiry  and  fancy  , by  which  converfation  is 
enlivened,  and  greatly  enlarged.  The  productions 
of  ingenuity  are  brought  to  the  market  ; and 
men  are  willing  to  pay  for  whatever  has  a tend- 
ency to  inform  or  amufe.  By  this  means  the 
idle,  as  well  as  the  buiy,  contribute  to  forward 
the  progrefs  of  arts,  and  bellow  on  polifhed  na- 
tions that  air  of  fuperior  ingenuity,  under  which 
they  appear  to  have  gained  the  ends  that  were 
purfued  by  the  favage  in  his  foreft , knowledge, 
order,  and  wealth. 
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Of  the  Subordination  confequmt  to  the  Separation  of 
Arts  and  Frofeffions. 

There  is  one  ground  of  fubordination  in  the 
difference  of  natural  talents  and  difpofitions , a 
fecond  in  the  unequal  divifion  of  property,  and 
a third,  not  lefs  fenfible,  in  the  habits  which  are 
acquired  by  the  pradice  of  different  arts. 

Some  employments  are  liberal,  others  mechanic. 
They  require  different  talents,  and  infpire  different 
fentiments ; and  whether  or  not  this  be  the  caufe  of 
the  preference  we  adually  give,  it  is  certainly  rea- 
fonable  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  rank  that  is  due 
to  men  of  certain  profeflions  and  ftations,  from  the 
influence  of  their  manner  of  life  in  cultivating  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  or  in  preferving  the  fentiments 
of  the  heart. 

There  is  an  elevation  natural  to  man,  by  which 
he  would  be  thought,  in  His  rudeft  ftate , however 
urged  by  neceffity,  to  rife  above  the  confideration 
of  mere  fubfiftence,  and  the  regards  of  intereft: 
he  would  appear  to  ad  only  from  the  heart , in  its 
engagements  of  friendihip  or  oppolition;  he  would 
fhew  himfelf  only  upon  occafious  of  danger  or  diffi- 
culty , and  leave  ordinary  cares  to  the  weak  or  the 
fervile. 

The  fame  apprehenffons,  in  every  fltuation,  re- 
gulate hi's  notions  of  meaunefs  or  of  dignity.  In 
that  of  polilhed  fociety  , his  defire  to  avoid  the 
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character  of  fordid , makes  him  conceal  his  regard 
for  what  relates  merely  to  his  prefervation  or  his 
livelihood.  In  his  eftimation , the  beggar,  who 
depends  upon  charity;  the  labourer,  who  toils  that 
he  may  eat;  the  mechanic,  whofe  art  requires  no 
exertion  of  genius,  are  degraded  by  the  object  they 
purfue,  and  by  the  means  they  employ  to  attain  it, 
Profeffions  requiring  more  knowledge  and  fhidy ; 
proceeding  on  the  exercife  of  fancy,  and  the  love  of 
perfection  ; leading  to  applaufe  as  well  as  to  profit, 
place  the  artiR  in  a fuperior  clafs,  and  bring  him 
nearer  to  that  Ration  in  which  men,  becaufe  they 
are  bound  to  no  talk , becaufe  they  are  left  to  fol- 
low the  difpofition  of  the  mind,  and  to  take  that 
part  in  fociety,  to  which  they  are  led  by  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  heart,  or  by  the  calls  of  the  public  ; 
are  fuppofed  to  be  higheft. 

This  laR  was  the  Ration , which , in  the  diftinc- 
tion  betwixt  freemen  and  Haves,  the  citizeris  of 
every  ancient  republic  Rrovetogain,  and  to  main- 
tain for  themfelves;  Women,  or  Haves,  in  the 
earlieR  ages,  had  been  fet  apart  for  the  pnrpofes  of 
domeRic  care,  orbodily  labour;  and  in  the  progrefs 
of  lucrative  arts,  the  latter  were  bred  to  mechanical 
profeffions,  and  were  even  intruded  with  merchan- 
dife  for  the  benefit  of  their  maRers.  Freemen 
would  be  underRood  to  have  no  objedl  befide  thofe 
of  politics  and  war.  In  this  manner,  the  honours 
of  one  half  of  the  fpecies  were  facrificed  to  thofe 
of  the  other;  as  Rones  from  the  fame  -quarry  are 
buried  in  the  foundation,  to  fuftain  the  blocks  which 
happen  to  be  hewn  for  the  fuperior  parts  of  die  pile. 
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In  the  midR  of  our  encomiums  bellowed  on  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  we  are*  by  this  circ.um- 
ftance,  made  to  remember , that  no  human  inftitu- 
tion  is  perfect. 

In  many  of  the  Grecian  Rates,  the  benefits  ari- 
fmtc  to  the  free  from  this  cruel  diRindlion  , were 
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not  conferred  equally  on  all  the  citizens.  W ealth  be- 
ing unequally  divided,  the  rich  alone  were  exempted 
from  labour;  the  poor  were  reduced  to  wor;  for 
their  own  fubfiRence:  intereR  was  a reigning  paf- 
fion  in  both  , and  the  poRefiion  of  flaves,  like  that 
of  any  other  lucrative  property,  became  an  objedt  of 
avarice,  not  an  exemption  from  fordid  attentions.. 
The  entire  effects  of  the  inffcitution  were  obtained,  or 
continued  to  be  enjoyed  for  any  confiderahle  time,* 
at  Sparta  alone.  We  feel  its  injuftice  ; we  fuffer 
for  the  helot,  under  the  feverities  and  unequal  treat- 
ment to  which  he  was  expofed  : but  when  we  think 
only  of  the  fuperior  order  of  men  in  this  Rate; 
when  we  attend  to  that  elevation  and  magnanimity 
of  fpirit,  for  which  danger  had  no  terror,  intereft 
no  means  to  corrupt;  when  we  confider  them  as 
friends,  or  as  citizens,  we  are  apt  to  forget,  like 
themfelves  , that  Raves  have  a title  to  be  treated 
like  men. 

We  look  for  elevation  of  fentiment  , and 
liberality  of  mind,  among  thofe  orders  of  citizens, 
who,  by  their  condition,  and  their  fortunes,  are 
relieved  from  fordid  cares  and  attentions.  This 
was  the  defcription  of  a free  man  at  Sparta  ; and 
if  the  lot  of  a Rave  among  the  ancients  was 
really  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  indigent 
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labourer  and  the  mechanic  among  the  modern?, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fuperior  orders, 
who  are  in  pofleflion  of  confutation  and  ho- 
nours, do  not  proportionally  fail  in  the  dignity 
which  befits  their  condition.  If  the  pretentions 
to  equal  juftice  and  freedom  fhould  terminate  in 
rendering  every  clafs  equally  fervile  and  merce- 
nary, we  make  a nation  of  helots,  and  have  no 
free  citizens. 

In  every  commercial  Hate  , notwithftanding 
any  pretenfion  to  equal  rights , the  exaltation  of 
a few  muff  deprefs  the  many.  In  this  arrangement, 
we  think  that  the  extreme  meannefs  of  fome 
claffes  muff  arife  chiefly  from  the  defecfl  of  know- 
ledge , and  of  liberal  education;  and  we  refer 
to  fucb  clafles , as  to  an  image  of  what  our 
fpecies  mull;  have  been  in  its  rude  and  uncul- 
tivated, ftate.  But  we  forget  how  many  circum- 
ftances,  efpecially  in  populous  cities,  tend  to 
corrupt  the  loweffc  orders  of  men.  Ignorance  is 
the  leaft  of  their  failings.  An.  admiration  of 
wealth  unpolfeffed  , becoming  a principle  of 
envy  , or  of  fervility  : a habit  of  adding  perpe- 
tually with  a view  to  profit,  and  under  a fenfe 
of  fubjecftion  ; the  crimes  to  which  they  are 
allured,  in  order  to  feed  their  debauch,  or  to 
gratify  their  avarice,  are  examples,  not  of  igno- 
rance , but  of  corruption  and  bafenefs.  If  the 
favage  has  not  received  our  inftru&ions  , he  is 
likewife  unacquainted  with  our  vices.  He  knows 
no  fuperior,  and  cannot  be  fervile;  he  knows 
no  diftin&ions  of  fortune,  and  cannot  be  envious; 
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he  acfls  from  his  talents  in  the  highed  dation 
•which  human  focietycan  offer,  that  of  the  coun- 
fellor , and  the  foldier  of  his  country.  Toward 
forming  his  fentiments,  he  knows  all  that  tire 
heart  requires  to  be  known  ; he  can  didingaifh 
the  friend  whom  he  loves, , and  the  public  intereffc 
which  awakens  his  zeal. 

The  principal  objedions  to  democratical  or 
popular  government,  are  taken  from  the  inequal- 
ities which  arife  among  men  in  the  refult  of 
commercial  arts.  And  it  muft  be  confelfed  , that 
popular  alfemblies  , when  compofed  of  men 
whofe  difpofitions  are  fordid,  and  whofe  ordinary 
applications  are  illiberal,  however  they  may  be 
intruded  with  the  choice  of  their  mafters  and 
leaders,  are  certainly,  in  their  own  perfons, 
unfit  to  command.  How  can  he  who  has  confined 
his  views  to  his  own  fubddence  or  prefervation, 
be  intruded  with  the  condud  of  nations  ? Such 
men,  when  admitted  to  deliberate  on  matters  of 
date,  bring  to  its  councils  confufion  find  tumult, 
or  fervility  and  corruption  ; and  feldom  fuffer  it 
to  repofe  from  ruinous  fadions , or  the  effed  of 
refolutions  ill  formed  or  ill  conduded. 

The  Athenians  retained  their  popular  govern- 
ment under  all  thefe  defeds.  The  mechanic  was 
obliged,  under  a penalty,  to  appear  in  the  public 
market-place,  and  to  hear  debates  on  the  fubjeds 
of  war,  and  of  peace.  He  was  tempted  by  pecu- 
niary rewards,  to  attend  on  the  trial  of  civil 
and  criminal  caufes.  But  notwithdanding  an  exer- 
cife  tending  fo  much  to  cultivate  their  talents , 
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the  indigent  came  always  with  minds  intent  upon 
profit,  or  with  the  habits  of  an  illiberal  calling. 
Sunk  under  the  fenfe  of  their  perfonal  difparity 
and  weaknefs,  they  were  ready  to  refign  them- 
felves  entirely  to  the  influence  _,of  fome  popular 
leader,  who  flattered  their  paflions,  and  wrought 
on  their  fears;  or,  actuated  by  envy,  they  were 
ready  to  baniih  from  the  ftate  whomfoever  was 
refpedable  and  eminent  in  the  fuperior  order  of 
citizens:  and  whether  from  their  negled.of  the 
public  at  one  time  , or  their  male-admimftration 
at  another,  the  fovereignty  was  every  moment 
ready  to  drop  from  their  hands. 

The  people,  in  this  cafe,  are,  in  facl,  frequently 
governed  by  one,  or  a few,  who  know  how 
to  condud'  them.  Pericles  poflefted  a fpecies  of 
princely  authority  at  Athens;  Craffus  , Pompey 
and  Caefar,  either  jointly  or  fucceflively,  poflefted 
for  a confiderable  period  the  fovereign  diredion 
at  Rome. 

Whether  in  great  or  in  fmall  dates  , demo- 
cracy is  preferved  with  difficulty  , under  the 
difparities  of  condition  , and  the  unequal  cultiva- 
tion of  the  mind,  which  attend  the  variety  of 
purfuits,  and  applications,  that  feparate  mankind 
in  the  advanced  ftate  of  commercial  arts.  In  this, 
however,  we  do  but  plead  againft  the  form  of 
democracy,  after  the  principle  is  removed;  and 
fee  the  abfurdity  of  pretenfions  to  equal  influence 
and  conflderation  , after  the  charaders  of  men 
have  ceafed  to  be  ftmilar. 
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SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Manners  of  Polished  and  Commercial  Nations.. 

JVIaNKIND,  when  in  their  rude  ftate , have 
a great  uniformity  of  manners;  but  when  civi- 
lized, they  are  engaged  in  a variety  of  purfuits; 
they  tread  on  a larger  field  , and  feparate  to  a 
greater  diftance.  If  they  be  guided,  however,  by 
fimilar  difpofitions,  and  by  like  fuggeftions  of 
nature,  they  will  probably,  in  the  end,  as  well 
as  in  the  beginning  of  their  progrefs , continue 
to  agree  in  many  particulars ; and  while  commu- 
nities admit,  in  their  members,  that  diverfity  of 
ranks  and  profeftions  which  we  have  already 
deferibed,  as  the  confequence  or  the  foundation 
of  commerce,  they  will  referable  ' each  other  in 
many  effects  of  this  diftribution  , and  of  other 
circumftances  in  which  they  nearly  concur. 

Under  every  form  of  government,  ftatefmen 
endeavour  to  remove  the  dangers  by  which  they 
are  threatened  from  abroad,  and  the  difturbances 
which  moleffc  them  at  home.  By  this  condud,  if 
fuccefsful,  they  in  a few  ages  gain  an  afeendant 
for  their  country;  eftablifh  a frontier  at  a diftance 
from  its  capital,  they  find,  in  the  mutual  defires 
of  tranquillity,  which  come  to  poflefs  mankind, 
and  in  th,ofe  public  eftablifh  men  ts  which  tend  to 
keep  the  peace  of  fociety  , a refpite  from  foreign 
wars,  and  a relief  from  domeftic  diforders.  They 
learn  to  decide  every  eonteft  without  tumult, 
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and  to  fecure,  by  the  authority  of  law,  every 
citizen  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  perfonal  rights. 

In  this  condition,  to  which  thriving  nations 
afpire,  and  which,  they  in  fome  meafure  attain  , 
mankind  having  laid  the  hafis  of  fafety , proceed 
to  ered  a fuperRrudure  fui table  to  their  views/ 
The  confequence  is  various  in  different  Rates ; 
even  in  different  orders  of  men  of  the  fame 
community;  and  the  effect  to  every  individual 
cortefponds  with  his  Ration.  It  enables  the  Ratef- 
man  and  the  foldier  to  fettle  the  forms  of  their 
different  procedure;  it  enables  the  practitioner  in 
every  profeffion  to  purfue  his  feparate  advantage; 
it  affords  the  man  of  pleafure  a time  for  refine- 
ment , and  the  fpeculative , leifure  for  literary 
converfation  or  Rudy. 

In  this  fcene,  matters  that  have  little  reference 
to  the  adive  purfuits  of  mankind , are  made  fub- 
jeds  of  enquiry,  and  the  exercife  of  fentiment 
and  reafon  itfelf  becomes  a profeffion.  1 he  fongs 
of  the  bard,  the  harangues  of  the  Ratefman  and 
the  warrior,  the  tradition  and  the  Rory  of  ancient 
times  , are  conffdered  as  the  models  , or  the 
eariieR  produdion , of  fo  many  ar's,  which  it 
becomes  the  objed  of  different  profeffions  to 
copy  or  to  improve,  d he  works  of  fancy , like 
the  fubjeds  of  natural  hiRory,  are  diRinguiihed 
into  clafles  andfpecies;  the  rules  of  every  parti- 
cular kind  are  diRindly  colleded ; and  the  library 
is  ftored,  like  the  warehoufe,  with  the  finiffied 
manufadure  of  different  artiRs , who,  with  the 
aids  of  the  grammarian  and  the  critic,  afpire, 
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each  in  his  particular  way,  to  inftrudt  the  head, 
or  to  move  the  heart. 

Every  nation  is  a motley  affemblage  of  different 
characters  , and  contains,  under  any  political  form, 
fome  examples  of  that  variety,  which  the  humours, 
tempers,  and  apprehenfions  of  men,  fo  differently 
employed  , are  likely  to  furnifh.  Every  profeffion 
has  its  point  of  honour,  and  its  fyfiem  of  man- 
ners ; the  merchant  his  punctuality  and  fair  dealing; 
the  ftatefman  his  capacity  and  addrefs ; the  man 
offociety,  his  good  breeding  and  wit.  Every 
ftation  has  a carriage,  a drefs,  a ceremonial,  by 
which  it  is  diftinguilhed , and  by  which  it  fup- 
preffes  the  national  character  under  that  of  the 
rank , or  of  the  individual. 

This  defcription  may  be  applied  equally  to 
Athens  and  Rome , to  London  and  Paris.  The 
rude  or  the  fimple  obferver  would  remark  the  va- 
riety hefaw  in'the  dwellings  and  in  the  occupations 
of  different  men,  notin  the  afpeCt  of  different  na- 
tions. He  would  find  , in  the  ftreets  of  the  fame 
city,  as  great  a diverfity,  as  in  the  territory  of  a 
feparate  people.  He  could  not  pierce  through 
the  cloud  that  was  gathered  before  him,  nor  fee 
how  the  tradefman  , . mechanic  , or  fcholar , of  one 
country,  fhould  differ  from  thole  of  another.  But 
the  native  of  every  province  can  diftinguifh  the 
foreigner;  and  when  he  himfelf  travels , is  ftruck 
with  the  afpect  of  a ftrange  country , the  moment 
he  pa  lies  the  bounds  of  his  own.  The  air  of  the 
perfon,  the  tone  of  the  voice,  the  idiom  of  lan- 
guage} and  the  flrain  of  converfation , whether 
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pathetic  or  languid,  gay  orfevere,  are  no  longer 
the  fame. 

Many  fuch  differences  may  arife  among  polifhed 

nations  , from  the  effects  of  climate , or  from  four- 
7 ,1 

CCS  of  fafhion , that  are  ftill  more  hidden  or  unob- 
ferved;  but  the  principal  diftindtions  on  which 
we  can  reft,  are  derived  from  the  part  a people 
are  obliged  to  adt  in  their  national  capacity;  from 
the  objedts  placed  in  their  view  by  the  ftate;  or 
from  the  conftilution  of  government,  which 
preferibing  the  terms  of  fociety  to  its  fubjects, 
has  a great  influence  informing  their  apprehenfions 
and  habits. 

The  Roman  people  , deftined  to  acquire  wealth 
by  conqueft,  and  by  the  fpoil  of  provinces;  the 
Carthaginians,  intent  on  the  returns  of  merchandife, 
and  the  produce  of  commercial  fettlements  , mult 
have  filled  the  ftreets  of  their  feveral  capitals  with 
men  of  a different  difpofition  and  afpedt.  d he 
Roman  laid  hold  of  his  fword  when  he  wifhed  to  be 
great,  and  the  ftate  found  her  armies  prepared  in 
the  dwellings  of  her  people.  The  Carthaginian 
retired  to  his  counter  on  a fimilar  project ; and  , 
when  the  ftate  was  alarmed,  or  had  refolved  on 
a war , lent  of  his  profits  to  purchafe  an  army 
abroad. 

The  member  of  a republic,  and  the  fubjedt 
of  a monarchy,  mult  differ;  becaufc  they  have 
different  parts  affigned  to  them  by  the  forms  of 
their  country:  the  one  deftined  to  live  with  his 

equals,  or,  to  contend  by  his  perfonal  talents 

and  charadter,  for  pre-eminence;  the  other, 

born 
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bom  to  a determinate  ffation , where  any  pre- 
tence to  equality  creates  a confufion , and  where 
nought  but  precedence  is  ftudied.  Each,  when 
the  mftitntions  of  his  country  are  mature,  may 
find  in  the  laws  a protedion  to  his  perfonal  rights; 
but  thofe  rights  themfelves  are  differently  under- 
ftood,  and  with  a different  fet  of  opinions  , give 
rife  to  a different  temper  of  mind.  The.  republic- 
an mull  ad  in  the  ffate , to  fuflain  his  preten- 
fions ; he  muff  join  a party  , in  order  to  be  fafe; 
he  muff  lead  one,  in  order  to  be  great.  The 
fubjed  of  monarchy  refers  to  his  birth  for  the 
honour  he  claims;  he  waits' on  a court,  to  fliew 
his  importance;  and  holds  out  the  enfigns  of 
dependence  and  favour , to  gain  him  efteem  with 
the  public. 

If  national  inff itutions , calculated  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  liberty  , inffead  of  calling  upon  the 
citizen  to  ad  for  himfelf,  and  to  maintain  his 
rights  fhould  give  a fecurity,  requiring,  on  his 
part,  no  perfonal  attention  or  effort;  this  feeming 
perfedion  of  government  might  weaken  the  bands 
-of  fociety  , and  , upon  maxims  of  independence , 
feparate  and  effrange  the  different  ranks  it  was 
meant  to  reconcile.  Neither  the  parties  formed 
in  republics,  nor  the  courtly  affemblies  which 
meet  in  monarchical  governments  , could  take 
place,  where  the  fenfe  of  a mutual  dependence 
fhould  ceafe  to  fummon  their  members  together 
The  reforts  for  commerce  might  be  frequented  . 
and  mere  amufement  might  be  purfued  in  the 
crowd , while  the  private  dwelling  became  a retreat 
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for  referve  , averfe  to  the  trouble  arifing  from 
regards  and  attentions,  which  it  might  be  parte 
of  the  political  creed  to  believe  of  no  confequence  \ 
and  a point  of  honour  to  hold  in  contempt. 

This  humour  is  not  likely  to  grow  either  in 
republics  or  monarchies : it  belongs  more  properly 
to  a mixture  of  both  ; where  the  adminiftration 
of  juftice  may  be  better  fecured ; where  the  fub- 
jedt  is  tempted  to  look  for  equality  , but  where 
he  finds  only  independence  in  its  place  , and 
where  he  learns , from  a fpirit  of  equality , to 
hate  the  very  diftindtions  to  which  , on  account 
of  their  real  importance,  he  pays  a remarkable 
deference. 

In  either  of  the  feparate  forms  of  republic  or 
monarchy,  or  in  acting  on  the  principles  of  either, 
men  are  obliged  to  court  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  to  employ  parts  and  addrefs  to  improve  their 
fortunes  , or  even  to  be  fafe.  They  find  in  both 
a fchool  for  difcernment  and  penetration  ; but  in 
the  one  , are  taught  to  overlook  the  merits  of  a 
private  character,  for  the  fake  of  abilities  that 
have  weight  with  the  public;  and  in  the  other, 
to  overlook  great  and  refpectable  talents  , for 
the  fake  of  qualities  engaging  or  pleafunt  in  the 
fcene  of  entertainment  , and  private  fociety. 
They  are  obliged,  in  both,  to  adapt  themfelves 
with  care  to  the  falhion  and  manners  of  their 
country,  d hey  find  no  place  lor  caprice  of 
lingular  humours.  The  republican  muft  be  po- 
pular and  the  courtier  polite.  The  firft  muft 
think  himfwlf  well  placed  m every  company;  the 
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other  mud  chufe  his  reforts , and  defire  to  be 
diftinguifhed  only  where  the  fociety  itf  If  is 
efteemed.  With  his  inferiors,  he  takes  an  air  of 
protection;  and  differs  in  his  turn,  the  fame  air 
to  be  taken  with  himfelf.  It  did  not,  perhaps, 
require  in  a Spartan , who  feared  nothing  but  a 
failure  in  his  duty,  who  loved  nothing  but  his 
friend  and  the  date  , fo  conftant  a guard  on  him- 
felf to  fupport  his  character  , as  it  frequently 
does  in  the  fubject  of  a monarchy  . to  adjuft  his 
expenee  and  his  fortune  to  the  defires  of  his 
vanity,  and  to  appear  in  a rank  as  high  as  his 
birth,  or  ambition,  can  pofiibly  reach. 

There  is  no  particular  in  the  mean  time, 
in  which  we  are  more  frequently  unjuffc,  than 
in  applying  to  the  individual  the  fupjiofed  char- 
acter of  his  country;  or  more  frequently  milled, 
than  in  taking  our  notion  of  a people  from  the 
example  of  one,  or  a few  of  their  members.  It 
belonged  to  the  conftitution  of  Athens,  to  have 
produced  a Cleon,  and  a Pericles;  but  all  the 
Athenians  were  not,  therefore,  like  Cleon,  or 
Pericles.  Themiftocles  and  A ri Hides  lived  in  the 
fame  age;  the  one  advifed  what  was  profitable? 
the  other  told  his  country  what  was  juft/ 
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SECT.  IV. 

The  fame  fubjecl  continued. 

The  law  of  nature,  with  refpedt  to  nations, 
is  the  fame'  that  it  is  with  refpedt  to  individuals : 
it  gives  to  the  colledtive  body  a right  to  preferve 
themfelves ; to  employ,  undifturbed , the  means 
of  life;  to  retain  the  fruits  of  labour;  to  demand 
the  obfervance  of  ftipulations  and  contradts.  In 
the  cafe  of  violence,  it  condemns  the  aggreffor3 
and  eftabliflies , on  the  part  of  the  injured , the 
right  of  defence  , and  a claim  to  retribution. 
Its  applications,  however,  admit  of  difputes,  and 
give  rife  to  variety  in  the  apprehenfion , as  well 
as  the  pradtice  of  mankind. 

Nations  have  agreed  univerfally,  in  diftinguifh- 
ing  right  from  wrong;  in  exadting  the  reparation 
of  injuries  by  confent  or  by  force.  They  have 
always  repofed , in  a certain  degree,  on  the  faith 
of  treaties;  but  have  adted  as  if  force  were  the 
ultimate  arbiter  in  all  their  difputes , and  the  power 
to  defend  themfelves,  the  fureft  pledge  ot  their 
fafety.  ' Guided  by  thefe  common  apprehcnfions , 
they  have  differed  from  one  another,  not  merely 
in  points  of  form,  but  in  points  of  the  greateft 
importance , refpedting  the  ulage  of  war , the 
eftedts  of  captivity,  and  the  rights  of  conqueft  and 
victory. 

When  a number  of  independent  communities 
have  been  frequently  involved  in  wars,  and  have 
had  their  Hated  alliances  and  oppofitions , they 
adopt  cuftoms  which  they  make  the  foundation  of 
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rules,  or  of  laws,  to  be  obferved,  or  alledged., 
in  all  their  mutual  tranfadions.  Even  in  war  itfelf, 
they  would  follow  a fyftem,  and  plead  for  the 
obfervance  of  forms  in  their  very  operations  for 
mutual  deftrudion. 

The  ancient  dates  of  Greece  and  Italy  derived 
their  manners  in  war  from  the  nature  of  their  re- 
publican government;  thofe  of  modern  Europe, 
from  the  influence  of  monarchy,  which,  by  its 
prevalence  in  this  part  of  the  world,  has  a great 
effed  on  nations,  even  where  it  is  not  the  form 
eltablifhed.  Upon  the  maxims  of  this  government, 
we  apprehend  a diftindion  between  the  date  and 
its  members,  as  that  between  the  King  and  the 
people,  which  renders  war  an  operation  of  policy, 
not  of  popular  animofity.  While  we  flrike  at  the 
public  intereffc,  we  would  fpare  the  private;  and 
we  carry  a refped  and  confideration  for  individuals, 
which  often  flops  the  iffues  of  blood  in  the  ardour 
of  vidory  , and  procures  to  the  prifor.er  of  war 
a hofpitable  reception  in  the  very  city  which  he 
came  to  deftroy.  Thefe  pradic.es  are  fo  well 
eltablifhed , that  fcarcely  any  provocation  on  the 
part  of  an  enemy,  or  any  exigence  of  fervice,  car* 
excufe  a trefpafs  on  the  fuppofed  rules  of  human- 
ity , or  fave  the  leader  who  commits  it  from 
becoming  an  ob^ed  of  deteflation  and  horror. 

To  this  , the  general  pradice  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  was  oppolite.  They  endeavoured  to 
wound  the  date  by  deflroying  its  members,  by 
defolating  its  territory,  and  by  ruining  the  poflef- 
fions  of  its  fubjeds.  They  granted  quarter  only 
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to  inflave,  or  to  bring  the  prifoner  to  a more  folerrm 
execution;  and  an  enemy,  wh*n  difarmed,  was, 
for  the  mod  part , either  fold  in  the  market  or 
killed,  that  he  might  never  return  to  llrengthen 
his  party.  When  this  was  the  ilfue  of  war,  it  was 
no  wonder,  that  battles  were  fought  with  de- 
fp  ration,  and  that  every  fortrefs  was  defended  to 
the  lafl  extremity.  The  game  of  human  life  went 
upon  a h'gh  ftakp , and  was  played  with  a propor- 
tional zeal. 

The  term  barbarwv , in  this  date  of  manners, 
could  not  be  employed  by  the  Greeks  or  the  Ro- 
mans in  that  fenfe  in  which  we  ufe  it:  to  charac- 
terize a people  regardlefs  of  commercial  arts;  pro- 
fufe  of  their  own  lives,  and  of  thofe  of  others; 
vehement  in  their  attachment  to  one  fociety,  and 
implacable  in  their  antipathy  to  another.  This,  in 
a great  and  fhining  part  of  their  hidory,  was  their 
own  character,  as  well  as  that  of  fome  other 
nations,  whom,  upon  this  very  account,  we  did 
tingyifh  by  the  appellations  of  barbarous  or  rude. 

It  has  been  obferved , that  thole  celebrated 
nations  are  indebted  for  a great  part  of  their 
edirnation,  not  to  the  matter  of  their  hidory,  but 
to  the  manner  in  which,  it  has  been  delivered  . and 
to  the  capacity  of  their  hidorians  , and  other 
writers.  Their  dory  has  been  told  by  men  who 
knew  how  to  draw  our  attention  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  underdanding  and  of  the  heart,  more  than 
on  external  effecls , and  who  could  exhibit  charac- 
ters to  be  admired  and  loved  , in  the  midd  of  ac- 
tions which  we  fhould  now  univetfally  hate  or 
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condemn.  Like  Homer,  the  model  of  Grecian 
literature,  they  could  make  us  forget  the  horrors 
of  a vindictive,  cruel,  and  remorfelefs  treatment 
of  an  enemy,  in  behalf  of  the  ftrenuous  conduct, 
the  courage,  and  vehement  affedions,  with  which 
the  hero  maintained  the  caufe  of  his  friend  and 
of  his  country. 

Our  manners  arc  fo  different,  and  the  fyftem 
upon  which  we  regulate  our  apprehenfions , in 
many  things,  fo  oppofite,  that  no  lefs  could  make 
us  endure  the  practice  of  ancient  nations.  Were 
that  practice  recorded  by  the  mere  journalift,  who 
retains  only  the  detail  of  events  , without  throwing 
any  litrht  on  the  charader  of  the  adors;  who,  like 
the  Tartar  hiftorian , tells  us  only  what  blood  was 
fpilt  in  the  field,  and  how  many  inhabitants  were 
maffacred  in  the  city;  we  fho.uld  never  have  dif- 
tinguilhed  the  Greeks  from  their  barbarous  neigh- 
bours, nor  have  thought,  that  the  charader  of 
civility  pertained  even  to  the  Romans  , till  very 
late  in  their  hiftory , and  in  the  decline  of  their 
empire. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  pleafant  to  fee  the  re- 
marks of  fuch  a traveller  as  we  fometimes  fend 
abroad  to  infped  the  manners  of  mankind,  left, 
unaffifted  by  hiftory , to  colled  the  charader  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  ftate  of  their  country,  or  from 
their  pradice  in  war.  “ This  country  , ” he  might 
fay,  “ compared  to  ours,  has  an  air  of  barrennefs 
cc  and  defolation.  I faw  upon  the  road  troops  of 
“ labourers,  who  were  employed  in  the  fields; 
<£  but  no  where  the  habitations  of  the  mailer  and 
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££  the  landlord.  It  was  unfafe,  I was  told  , to  re* 
£c  fide  in  the  country;  and  the  people  of  every  dif. 
cc  triei  crowded  into  towns  to  find  a place  of  defen- 
Cl  ce.  It  is  indeed  impoRible,  that,  they  can  be  more 
“ civilized  , till  they  have  eRablifihed  fome  regular 
“ government,  and  have  courts  of  juRice  to  hear 
£c  their  complaints.  At  prefen  t,  every  town  , nay, 
££  1 may  lay,  every  village , ads  for  itfelf , and  the 
cc  greateR  diforders  prevail.  I was  not  indeed  mo- 
£c  lefted  ; for  you  mull  know , that  they  call  them- 
tc  felves  nations,  and  do  all  their  mifchief  under 
££  the  pretence  of  war. 

cc  I DO  not  mean  to  take  any  of  the  liberties  of 
<c  travellers,  nor  to  vie  with  the  celebrated  author 
C£  of  the  voyage  to  Lilliput;  but  cannot  help  en- 
££  deavourmg  to  communicate  what  I felt  on  hear- 
£c  ing  them  fpeak  of  their  territory,  their  armies, 
££  their  revenue , treaties  , and  alliances.  Only 
£t  imagine  the  church-wardens  and  conftables  of 
C£  Highgate  or  HampRead  turned  ftatefmen  and 
“ generals , and  you  will  have  a tolerable  con- 
cc  ception  of  this  fingular  country.  I paffed  through 
cc  one  Rate,  where  the  beR  houfe  in  the  capital 
cc  would  not  lodge  the  meaneR  of  your  labourers , 
cc  and  where  your  very  beggars  would  not  chufe  to 
tc  dine  with  the  King;  and  yet  they  are  thought 
£c  a great  nation  , and  have  no  lefs  than  two 
“ Kings.  I faw  one  of  them;  but  fuch  a poten- 
££  tate!  he  had  fcarcely  cloaths  to  his  back;  and 
££  for  his  MajeRy's  table,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to 
C£  the  eating-houfe  with  his  fubjebls.  They  have 
C£  not  a Rngle  farthing  of  money;  and  I was 
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« obliged  to  get  food  at  the  public  expence  , there 
« being  none  to  be  had  in  the  market.  You  will 
Ct  imagine,  that  there  muft  have  been  a fervice  of 
“ plate , and  great  attendance,  to  wait  on  the  illuf- 
tc  trious  flranger;  but  my  fare  was  a mefs  offorry 
cc  pottage,  brought  me  by  a naked  flave , who  left 
cc  me  to  deal  with  it  as  I thought,  proper:  and 
“ even  this  I was  in  continual  danger  of  having 
£c  ftolen  from  me  by  the  children , who  are  as  vigi- 
cc  lant  to  feize  opportunities,  and  as  dextrous  in 
cc  fnatching their  food,  as  any  flarved  greyhound 
£c  you  ever  faw.  The  mifery  of  the  whole  people, 
cc  in  fhort,  as  well  as  my  own  , while  I Raid  there  , 
K was  beyond  defeription:  You  would  think  that 
<c  their  whole  attention  were  to  torment  themfelves 
cc  as  much  as  they  can : they  are  even  difpleafed 
“ with  one  of  their  Kings  for  being  well  liked. 
“ He  had  made  aprefent,  while  I was  there,  of  a 
cc  cow  to  one  favourite  , and  of  a waiRcoat  to  an- 
<c  other*;  and  it  was  publicly  faid , that  this  me- 
“ thod  of  gaining  friends  was  robbing  the  public. 
“ My  landlord  told  me  very  gravely,  that  a man 
cc  fhould  come  under.no  obligation  that  might 
vt>  weaken  the  love  which  he  owes  to  his  country; 
c'  nor  form  any  perfonal  attachment  beyond  the 
cc  mere  habit  of  living  with  his  friend,  andofdo- 
“ ing  him  a kindnefs  when  he  can. 

u I ASKED  him  once , Why  they  did  not,  for  their 
-£  own  fakes,  enable  their  Kings  to  afiume  a little 

more  Rate?  Becaufe , fays  he,  we  intend  them 
<c  the  happinefs  of  living  with  men.  When  I 

* Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Agefilaus-. 
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C£  found  fault  with  their  houfes  , and  faid  in  parti- 
cc  cular,  that  l was  fnrprifed  they  did  not  build  bet- 
C£  ter  churches.  What  would  you  be  then,  fays 
C£  he,  if  you  found  religion  in  Hone  walls?  This 
££  will  fuffice  for  a fample  of  our  converfation ; and 
cc  fententious  as  it  was,  you  may  believe  I did  not 
t£  flay  long  to  profit  by  it. 

“The  people  of  this  place  are  not  quite  fo  ftu- 
cc  pid.  There  is  a pretty  large  lquare  of  a market- 
C£  place,  *tnd  fome  tolerable  buildings ; and,  lam 
c<  told  , they  have  fome  barks  and  lighters  em- 
C£  ployed  in  trade  , which  they  likewife  upon  oc* 
cc  cafion,  mu  Her  into  a fleet , like  my  lord  Mayor’s 
“ fhew.  But  what  pleafes  me  moft  is,  that  1 am 
“.likely  to  get  a paffage  from  hence  , and  bid  fare- 
£C  well  to  this  wretched  country.  I have  been  at 
“ fome  pains  to  obferve  their  ceremonies  of  reli- 
“ gion , and  to  pick  up  curiofities.  I have  copied 
C£  fome  infcriptions , as  you  will  fee  when  you  come 
C£  to  perufe  my  journal,  and  will  then  judge,  whe- 
“ ther  I have  met  with  enough  to  compenfate  the 
“ fatigues  and  bad  entertainment  to  which  I hav^ 
“ fubmitted.  As  for  the  people,  you  will  believe , 
“ from  the  fpecimen  I have  given  you:  that  they 
“ could  not  be  very  engaging  company  : though 
£C  poor  and  dirty,  they  ftill  pretend  to  be  proud; 
tc  and  a fellow  who  is  not  worth  a groat,  is  above 
« working  for  his  livelihood.  They  come  abroad 
“ barefooted,  and  without  any  cover  to  the  head, 
“ wrapt  up  in  the  coverlets  under  which  you 
“ would  imagine  they  had  flept.  They  throw  ail 
“off,  and  appear  like  fo  rpany  naked  cannibals, 
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when  they  go  to  violent  fports  and  exercifes  ; at 
“ which  they  highly  value  feats  of  dexterity  and 
ee  ftrength.  Brawny  limbs , and  mufcular  arms  , 
“ the  faculty  of  fleepingout  all  nights,  of  falling 
lt  long,  and  of  putting  up  with  any  kind  of  food, 
“ are  thought  genteel  accomplilhments.'  T hey 
“ have  no  fettled  government  that  I could  Jearn; 
*c  fometimes  the  mob,  and  fometimes  the  better 
“ fort,  do  what  they  pleafe  : they  meet  in  great 
“ crowds  in  the  open  air  , and  feldom  agree  about 
“ any  thing.  If  a fellow  has  prefumption  enough  , 
“ and  a loud  voice,  he  can  make  a great  figure. 
“ There  was  a tanner  here,  fome  time  ago,  who, 
“ for  a while  , carried  every  thing  before  him.  He 
“ cenfured  fo  loudly  what  others  had  done,  and 
cc  talked  fo  big  of  what  might  be  performed  , that 

he  was  fent  out  at  laft  to  make  good  his  words, 
cc  and  to  curry  the  enemy  inllead  of  his  leather  *. 
“ You  will  imagine,  perhaps,  that  he  was  preffed 

“ for  a recruit;  no; he  was  fent  to  command 

“ the  army.  They  are  indeed  feldom  long  of  one 
“ mind,  except  in  their  readinefs  to  harafs  their 
“ neighbours.  They  go  out  in  bodies,  and  rob, 
“ pillage,  and  murder  where-ever  they  come.  ” So 
far  may  we  fuppofe  our  traveller  to  have  written; 
and  upon  a recollection  of  the  reputation  which 
thofe  nations  have  acquired  at  a diftance  , he  might 
have  added,  perhaps.  “ That.he  could  not  under- 
“ Hand  how  fcholars,  fine  gentlemen,  and  even 
“ women,  fhould  cpmbine  to  admire  a people, 
“ who  fo  little  refemble  themfelves.  ” 

* Thucydides  , lib.  4.- Arifiophanes. 
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To  form  a judgment  of  the  character  from 
which  they  aded  in  the  field , and  in  their  compe- 
titions with  neighbouring  nations,  we  muft  obferve 
them  at  home.  They  were  bold  and  fearlefs  in 
their  civil  diffenfions ; ready  to  proceed  to  extre- 
mities, and  to  carry  their  debates  to  the  decifion 
of  force.  Individuals  Food  diftinguifhed  by  their 
perfonal  fpirit  and  vigour  , not  by  the  valuation 
of  their  eftates , or  the  rank  of  their  birth.  They 
had  a perfonal  elevation  founded  on  the  fenfe  of 
equality,  not  of  precedence.  The  general  of  one 
campaign  was,  during  the  next,  a private  foldier, 
and  ferved  in  the  ranks.  They  were  folicitous 
to  acquire  bodily  ftrength  ; becaufe , in  the  ufe 
of  their  weapons,  battles  were  a trial  of  the 
foldier's  ftrength , as  well  as  of  the  leader’s  con- 
dud.  The  remains  of  their  ftatuary  fhews  a 
manly  grace,  an  air  of  ftmplicity  and  eafe , which 
being  frequent  in  nature,  were  familiar  to  the 
artift.  The  mind,  perhaps,  borrowed  a confidence 
and  force , from  the  vigour  and  addrefs  of  the 
body ; their  eloquence  and  ftyle  bore  a refemblance 
to  the  carriage  of' the  perfon.  The  underftanding 
was  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  pradice  of  affairs. 
The  mod  refpedable  perfonages  were  obliged  to 
mix  with  the  crowd,  and  derived  their  degree 
of  afcendency  only  from  their  condud,  their 
eloquence,  and  perfonal  vigour.  They  had  no 
forms  of  expreflion  , to  mark  a ceremonious  and 
guarded  refped.  Invedive  proceeded  to  railing, 
and  the  grofleft  terms  were  often  employed  by  the' 
moft  admired  and  accomplifhed  orators.  Quarrel- 
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ling  had  no  rules  but  the  immediate  dictates  ofpaf- 
fion , which  ended  in  words  of  reproach , in  vio- 
lence, and  blows.  They  fortunately  went  always 
unarmed;  and  to  wear  a fword  in  times  of  peace, 
was  among  them  the  mark  of  a barbarian.  When 
they  took  arms  jn  the  divifions  of  faction , the 
prevailing  party  fupported  itfelf  by  expelling  their 
opponents,  by  profcriptions , and  blood  (bed. 
The  ufurper  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  ftation 
by  the  moft  violent  and  prompt  executions.  He 
was  oppofed,  in  his  turn,  by  confpiracies  and 
affaffinations , in  which  the  moft  refpectable 
citizens  were  ready  to  ufe  the  dagger. 

Such  was  the  character  of  their  fpirit , in  its 
occafional  ferments  at  home;  and  it  burft  com- 
monly with  a faitable  violence  and  force  , againft 
their  foreign  rivals  and  enemies.  The  amiable 
plea  of  humanity  was  little  regarded  by  them 
in  the  operations  of  war.  Cities  were  razed  , or 
inflaved  ; the  captive  fold,  mutilated,  or  condemn- 
ed to  die. 

When  viewed  on  this  fide,  the  ancient  nations 
have  but  a forry  plea  for  efteem  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  modern  Europe,  who  profefs  to  carry 
the  civilities  of  peace  into  the  pra&ice  of  war; 
and  who  value  the  praife  of  indifcriminate  lenity 
at  a higher  rate  than  even  that  of  military  prow- 
efs , or  the  love  of  their  country.  And  yet 
they  have,  in  other  refpeds,  merited  and  obtained 
our  praife.  Their  ardent  attachment  to  their 
country;  their  contempt  of  fuffering,  and  of  death, 
in  its  caufe;  their  manly  apprehenftons  ofperfonal 
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independence,  which  rendered  every  individual, 
even  under  tottering  eftablifhments  , and  imperfect 
laws,  the  guardian  of  freedom  to  his  fellow-citizens; 
their  activity  of  mind,  in  Ihort,  their  penetration, 
the  ability  of  their  condudt,  and  force  of  their 
fpirit,  have  gained  them  the  hrft  rank  among 
nations. 

If  their  animofities  were  great,  their  affedtions 
were  proportionate  : they,  perhaps , loved , where 
we  only  pity;  and  were  Item  and  inexorable, 
where  we  are  not  merciful , but  only  irrefolute. 
After  all , the  merit  of  a man  is  determined  by 
his  candour  and  generofity  to  his  affociates , by 
his  zeal  for  national  objects,  and  by  his  vigour 
in  maintaining  political  rights;  not  by  moderation 
alone,  which  proceeds  frequently  from  indifference 
to  national  and  public  intereft,and  which  ferves 
to  relax  the  nerves  on  which  the  force  of  a private 
as  well  as  a public  character  depends. 

When  under  the  Macedonian  and  the  Roman 
monarchies,  a nation  came  to  be  confidered  as  the 
eftate  of  a prince,  and  the  inhabitants  of  a province 
to  be  regarded  as  a lucrative  property , the  poflef- 
fion  of  territory,  not  the  deftrudtion  oiits  people, 
became  the  objedt  of  conqueft.  The  pacific  citizen 
had  little  concern  in  the  quarrels  of  fovereigns; 
the  violence  of  the  foldier  was  reftrained  by  dif- 
cipline.  He  fought , becaufe  he  was  taught  to 
carry  arms,  and  to  obey:  he  fometimes  Hied 
Unneceffary  blood  in  the  ardoui  of  vidtoiy , but, 
except  in  the  cafe  of  civil  wars , had  no  paflions 
to  excite  his  animolity  beyond  the  lield  and  the 
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day  of  battle.  Leaders  judged  of  the  objects  of 
an  enterprife  , and  they  arrefted  the  fvyord  when 
thefe  were  obtained. 

In  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  where  extent 
of  territory  admits  of  a d .iff i notion  between  the 
ftate  and  its  fubjeds,  we  are  accuftomed  to  think 
of  the  individual  with  companion  , feldom  of  the 
public  with  zeal.  We  have  improved  on  the  Jaws 
of  war,  and  on  the  lenitives  which  have  been 
devifed  to  foften  its  rigours ; we  have  mingled 
policenefs  with  the  ufe  of  the  fword;  we  have 
learned  to  make  war  under  the  ftipulations  of 
treaties  and  cartels,  and  truft  to  the  faith  of  an 
enemy  whofe  ruin  we  meditate.  Glory  is  more 
fuccefsfully  obtained  by  faving  and  proteding  , 
than  by  deftroying  the  vanquished  : and  the  moft 
amiable  of  allobjedsis,  in  appearance,  attained; 
the  employing  of  force,  only  for  the  obtaining 
of  juftice , and  for  the  prefervation  of  national 
rights.  • * 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  charaderiftic , 
on  which  , among  modern  nations , we  bellow  the 
epithets  of  civilized  or  of  polish  d.  But  we  have 
feen,  that  it  did  not  accompany  the  proyrefs  of 
arts  among  the  Greeks , nor  keep  pace  with  the 
advancement  of  policy,  literature  , and  philofophy. 
It  did  not  await  the  returns  of  learning  and  polite- 
refs  among  the  moderns ; it  was  found  in  early 
period  of  our  hiftory  , and  diftinguifhed , perhaps, 
more  than  at  prefect,  the  manners  of  the  ayes 
otherwife  rude  .and  undifeplined.  A King^of 
France,  pnfoner  in  the  hands  of  hi§  enemies. 
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was  treated,  about  four  hundred  years  ago  , with 
as  much  diftinction  and  courtefy  , as  a crowned 
head,  in  the  like  circumftances , could  pofhbly 
expect  in  this  age  of  poiitenefs*.  The  Prince  of 
Conde,  defeated  and  taken  in  the  battle  of  Dreux,  • 
flept  at  night  in  the  fame  bed  with  his  enemy  the 
Duke  of  Guife*. 

If  the  moral  of  popular  traditions , and  the  tafte 
of  fabulous  legends  / which  are  the  productions  or 
entertainment  of  particular  ages , are  likewife  fure% 
indications  of  their  notions  and  characters,  we 
may  prefume  , that  the  foundation  of  what  is  now 
held  to  be  the  law  of  war,  and  of  nations,  was 
laid  in  the  manners  of  F.urope,  together  with  the 
fentiments  which  are  exprelled  in  the  tales  of 
chivalry,  and  of  gallantry.  Our  fyftem  of  war 
differs  not  more  from  that  of  the  Greeks,  than 
the  favourite  characters  of  our  early  romance  dif- 
fered from  thofe  of  the  Iliad  , and  of  every  ancient 
poem.  The  hero  of  the?  Greek  fable,  endued 
with  fuperior  force  , courage , and  addrefs , takes 
every  advantage  of  an  enemy  , to  kill  with  fafety 
to  himfelf;  and  actuated  by  a defire  of  fpoil,  or 
by  a principle  of  revenge,  is  never  flayed  in  lus 
progrefs  by  interruptions  of  remorfe  or  companion. 
Homer , who , of  all  poets , knew  beft  how  to 
exhibit  the  emotions  of  a vehement  affection  , 
feldom  attempts  to  excite  commiferation.  Hector 
falls  unpitied , and  his  body  is  infulted  by  every 
Greek. 

* Hume’s  Hiftory  of  England. 

* Davila.  _ 
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Our  modern  fable,  or  romance,  on  the  con- 
trary , generally  couples  an  objeCt  of  pity  , weak, 
oppreffed  , and  defencelefs , with  an  object  01 
admiration  , brave  , generous  , and  victorious  ; 
or  fends  the  hero  abroad  in  fearch  of  mere  danger, 
and  of  occafions  to  prove  his  valour.  Charged 
with  the  maxims  of  a refined  courtcfy , to  be 
obferved  even  towards  an  enemy;  and  of  a fcru- 
pulous  honour,  which  will  not  fuffer  him  to  take 
any  advantages  byartihce  or  furprife  ; indifferent 
to  fpoil  , he  contends  only  for  renown,  and  em- 
ploys his  valour  to  refcue  the  diftreiTed , and  to 
protect  the  innocent.  If  victorious,  he  is  made 
to  rife  above  , nature  as  much  in  his  generofity 
and  gentlenefs , as  in  his  military  prowefs  and 
valour. 

It  may  be  difficult,  upon  {fating  this  contrafc 
between  the  fyltem  of  ancient  and  modern  fable  , 
to  affign  , amogn  nations  equally  rude  , equally 
addicted  to  war,  and  equally  iond  of  military 
glory  , the  origin  of  apprehenlfons  on  the  point 
of  honour,  fo  different,  and  fo  oppofite.  The 
hero  of  .Greek  poetry  proceeds  on  the  maxims  of 
ahimofity  and  holtile  paffion.  His  maxims  in  war 
are  like  thofe  which  prevail  in  the  woods  of 
America.  They  require  him  to.be  brave,  but 
they  allow  him  to  praCtife  againft  his  enemy  every 
fort  of  deception.  The  hero  of  modern  romance 
profeffes  a contempt  of  ftratagem  . as  well  as  of 
danger,  and  unites  in  the  fame  perlon  , charac- 
ters and  difpofitions  feemingly  oppofite ; ferocity 
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with  gentlenefs,  and  the  love  of  blood  with  fen- 
timents  of  tendernefs  and  pity. 

The  fyftem  of  chivalry  , when  completely 
formed , proceeded  on  a marvellous  refpecl  and 
veneration  to  the  fair  fex,  on  forms  of  combat 
eftablifhed,  and  on  a fuppofed  junction  of  the 
heroic  and  fandified  character.  The  formalities 
of  the  duel,  and  a kind  of  judicial  challenge, 
were  known  among  the  ancient  Celtic  nations  of 
Europe*.  The  Germans,  even  in  their  native 
forefts,  paid  -a  kind  of  devotion  to  the  female 
fex.  The  Chriftian  religion  injoined  meeknefs 
and  compaffion  to  barbarous  ages.  Thefe  different 
principles  combined  together  , may  have  ferved 
as  the  foundation  of  a fyftem  , in  which  courage 
was  direded  by  religion  and  love  , and  the  warlike 
and  gentle  were  united  together.  VI  hen  the 
characfters  of  the  hero  and  the  faint  were  mixed  , 
the  mild  fpirit  of  Chriftianity , though  often  turned 
into  venom  by  the  bigotry  of  oppofite  parties  , 
though  it  coukl  not  always  fubdue  the  ferocity 
of  the  warrior , nor  fupprefs  the  admiration  of 
courage  and  force  , may  have  confnmed  the  ap- 
prehenfions  of  men  in  what  was  to  be  held  me- 
ritorious and  fplendid  in  the  condud  of  their 
quarrels. 

In  the  early  and  traditionary  hiftory  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans , rapes  were  aftigned  as  the  moft 
frequent  occaftcns  of  warj  and  the  fexes  v»ei<_,  no 

* Liv.  lib.  2S>  c.  3i, 
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doubt j at  all  times,  equally  important  to  each 
Other;  The  enthufiafm  of  love  is  moft  powerful  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Afia  an<^  Africa;  and  beauty, 
as  a polfeflion , was  probably  more  valued  by  the 
countrymen  of  Homer,  than  it  was  by  thofe  ,of 
A mad  is  cfe  Gaul,  or  by  the  authors  of  modern 
gallantry.  “ What  Wonder , ” fays  the  old  Priam, 
when  IJeleil  appeared  j “ that  nations  fliould  con- 
“ tend  for  the  poffeffion  of  fo  much  beauty?” 
This  beauty , indeed,  was  polfeffed  by  different 
lovers  ; a fubjedt  On  which  the  modern  hero  had 
many  refinements,  and  leemed  to  foar  in  the  clouds. , 
He  adored  at  a refpectful  diflance,  and  employed 
his  valour  to  captivate  the  admiration,  not  to 
gain  the  poffeflion  of  his  miftrefs.  A cold  and 
unconquerable  chaftity  was  fet  up  , as  an  idol  to 
be  worshipped , in  the  toils , the  fufferings  , and 
the  combats  of  the  hero  and  the  lover. 

The  feudal  eftablifhments > by  the  high  rank 
to  which  they  elevated  certain  families,  no  doubt, 
greatly  favoured  this  romantic  fyftem.  Not  only 
the  luflre  of  a noble  defcent  j but  the  flately 
cable  befet  with  battlements  and  towers  , ferved 
to  inflame  the  imagination  , and  to  create  a ve- 
neration* for  the  daughter  and  the  filler  of  gallant 
chiefs  , whole  point  of  honour  it  was  to  be 
inacceflible  and  chafte*  and  who  could  perceive 
no  merit  but  that  of  the  high-minded  and  the 
brave,  nor  be  approached  in  any  other  accents 
than  thofe  of  gentlenefs  and  refpedl. 

What  was  originally  finguiar  in  thefe  appre* 
henfions,  was,  by  the  writer  of  romance,  turned 
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to  extravagance,  and  under  the  title  of  chivalry 
was  offered  as  a model  of  condud  , even  in 
common  affairs  : the  fortunes  of  nations  were 
direded  by  gallantry;  and  human  life,  on  its 
created  occafions , became  a fcene  of  affedation 
and  folly.  Warriors  went  forth  to  realize  the 
legends  they  had  dudied  ; princes  and  leaders  of 
armies  dedicated  their  moft  ferious  exploits  to  a 
.teal  or  to  a fancied  midrefs. 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  notions  , 
often  fo  lofty  and  fo  ridiculous  , we  cannot 
doubt  of  their  lading  effeds  on  our  manners. 
The  point  of  honour,  the  prevalence  of  gallantry 
in  our  converfations  , and  on  our  theatres,  many 
of  the  opinions  which  the  vulgar  apply  even  to 
the  condud  of  war;  their  notion,  that  the  leader 
of  an  army  being  offered  battle  upon  equal  terms, 
is  dilhonoured  by  declining  it,  are  undoubtedly 
remains  of  this  antiquated  fydem : and  chivalry, 
uniting  with  the  genius  of  our  policy , has  pro- 
bably fuggeded  thofe  peculiarities  in  the  law  of 
nations  , by  which  modern  dates  are  didinguiQied 
from  the  ancient.  And  if  our  rule  in  meafuring 
degrees  of  politenefs  and  civilization  is  to  be 
taken  from  hence,  or  from  the  advancement  of 
commercial  arts , we  jOhall  be  found  to  have  greatly 
excelled  any  of  the  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity. 
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PART  FIFTH. 

OF  THE 

DECLINE  op  NATIONS. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  fuppofed  National  Eminence , and  of  the  Vicijfi- 
tudcs  of  Human  affairs. 


No  nation  is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  think  itfelf 
inferior  to  the  reft  of  mankind  : few  are  even 
willing  to  put  up  with  the  claim  to  equality. 
The  greater  part  having  chofen  themfelves,  as 
at  once  , the  judges  and  the  models  of  what  is 
excellent  in  their  kind,  are  hrft  in  their  own- 
opinion  , and  give  to  others  conflderation  or 
eminence  , fo  far  only  as  they  approach  to  their 
own  condition.  One  nation  is  vain  of  the  per- 
fonal  charader,  or  of  the  learning  of  a few  of 
its  members;  another  of  its  policy,  its  wealth, 
its  tradefmen  , its  gardens,  and  its  buildings; 
and  they  who  have  nothing  to  boaft  , are  vain  , 
becaufe  they  are  ignorant.  The  Ruffians,-  before 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  thought  themfelves- 
poffeffed  of  every  national  honour,  and  held  the 
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JSlemei  , or  dumb  nations , (the  name  which  they 
bellowed  on  their  weftern  neighbours  of  Europe,  ) 
dn  a proportional  degree  of  contempt  *.  The  map 
of  the  world,  in  China,  was  a fquare  plate,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  this  great  empire  , leaving  on  its  fkirts 
a few  obfcure  corners , into  which  the  wretched 
remainder  of  mankind  were  fuppofed  to  be 
driven.  “ If  you  have  not  the  ufe  of  our  letters, 

nor  the  knowledge  of  our  books  , ” faid  the 
learned  Ohinefe  to  the  European  miffionary, 
“ what  literature  , or  what  fcience  can  you 
« have  f?” 

The  term  polished , if  we  may  judge  from  its 
etymology , originally  referred  to  the  flate  of 
nations  in  refped  to  their  laws  and  government; 
and  men  civilized  were  men  practifed  in  the  duty 
of  citizens.  In  its  later  applications , it  refers  no 
lefs  to  the  proficiency  of  nations  in  the  liberal 
and  mechanical  arts , in  literature , and  in  com- 
merce , and  men  civilized  are  fcholars , men  of 
fafhion  and  traders.  But  whatever  may  be  its 
application,  it  appears r that  if  there  were  a name 
flill  more  refpecdable  than  this,  every  nation, 
even  the  mod  barbarous,  or  the  mod  corrupted, 
would  a flume  it;  and  bedow  its  reverfe  where 
they  conceived  a diflike  , or  apprehended  a differ- 
ence. The  names' of  alien  05  foreigner , are  feldom 
pronounced  without  fame  degree  of  intended 
reproach,  d hat  of  bai  barian  , in  ufe  with  on© 
arrogant  people,  and  that  of  cjet\til , with  anothci, 

* Strahlenberg,  t G?nieJU  Caiferi, 
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only  ferved  to  diftinguifh  the  ftranger,  whole 
language  and  pedigree  differed  from  theirs. 

Even  where  we  pretend  to  found  our  opinions 
on  reafon  , and  to  juftify  our  preference  of  one 
nation  to  another,  we  frequently  befbow  our 
efheem  on  circumftances  which  do  not  relate  to 
national  charader,  and  which  have  little  tendency 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Gonqueft , 
or  great  extent  of  territory,  however  peopled, 
and  great  wealth , however  diftnbuted  or  em- 
ployed, are  titles  upon  which  we  indulge  our  own  , 
and  the'  vanity  of  other  nations , as  we  do  that 
of  private  men  on  the  fcore  of  their  fortunes  and 
honours.  We  even  fometimes  contend,  whofe 
capital  is  the  molf  overgrown;  whofe  king  ha? 
the  moffc  abfolute  powers;  and  at  whofe  court 
the  bread  of  the  fubjed  is  confumed  in  the  mod 
fenfelefs  riot.  Thefe  indeed  are  the  notions  of 
vulgar  minds;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  determine, 
how  far  the  notions  of  vulgar  minds  may  lead 
mankind. 

There  have  certainly  been  very  few  examples 
of  dates,  who  have,  by  arts  or  policy,  improved 
the  original  difpofitions  of  human  nature,  or  en- 
deavoured, by  wife  and  effedual  precautions,  to 
prevent  its  corruption.  Affedion , and  force  of 
mind,  which  are  the  band  and  the  ftrength  of 
communities,  were  the  infpiration  of  God,  and 
original  attributes  in  the  nature  of  man.  Thewifell 
policy- of  nations,  except  in  a very  few  inftances, 
has  tended,  we  may  fufped , rather  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  fociety , and  to  reprefs  the  external 
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effe&s  of  bad  paffions , than  to  ftrengthen  the 
difpofition  of  the  heart  itfelf  to  juftice  and  good- 
nefs.  It  has  tended  , by  introducing  a variety 
of  arts,  to  exercife  the  ingenuity  of  men,  and 
by  engaging  them  in  a variety  of  purfuits,  inqui- 
ries, and  ftudies,  to  inform,  but  frequently  to 
corrupt  the  mind.  It  has  tended  to  furnifh  mat- 
ter, of  diftimftion  and  vanity;  and  by  incumbring 
the  individual  with  new  fubjects  of  perfonal  care, 
to  fubftitute  the  anxiety  he  entertains  for  a fcpa- 
rate  fortune,  inftead  of  the  confidence  and  the 
affecftion  with  which  he  fhould  unite  with  his 
iellow-creatures , for  their  joint  prefervation. 

Whether  this  fufpicion  be  juft  or  no,  we  are 
come  to  point  at  circum  fiances  tending  to  verify, 
or  to  difprove  it:  and  if  to  underftand  the  real 
felicity  of  nations  be  of  iYriportance , it  is  certainly 
fo  likewife,  to  know  what  are  thofe  weakneffes, 
and  thofe  vices , by  which  men  not  only  mar 
this  felicity',  but  in  one  age  forfeit  all  the  external 
advantages  they  had  gained  in  a lormer. 

The  wealth  , the  aggrandizement  and  power  of 
nations,  are  commonly  the  effects  of  virtue;  the 
lofs  of  thefe  advantages,  is  often  a confequerice 
of  vice.  Were  we  to  fuppofe  men  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  difcover)*-  and  application  of  every 
art  by  which  ftates  are  preferved,  and  governed; 
to  have  attained,  by  efforts  of  wifdom  and  magna- 
nimity , the  admired  eftablifhments  and  advan- 
tages ofa  civilized  and  flourifhing  people ; the  fub- 
fe  juent  part  of  their  hiftory,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  vulgar  apprehenlion , a full  difplay  of  thofe 
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fruits  in  maturity  , of  which  they  had  till  then 
carried  only  the*  bloffom , and  the  firft  formation, 
fhould , Rill  more  . than  the  former,  merit  our 
attention,  and  excite  our  admiration. 

The  event,  however,  has  not  correfpoijdcd 
to  this  expectation.  The  virtues  of  men  have 
fhone  molt  during  their  druggies  , not  after  the 
attainment  of  their  ends.  Thofe  ends  them- 
felves,  though  attained  by  virtue,  are  frequently 
the  caufes  of  corruption  and  vice,  Mankind,  in 
afpiring  to  national  felicity,  have  fubftituted  arts 
which  increafe  their  riches,  inflead  of  thofe 
which  improve  their  nature.  They  have  enter- 
tained admiration  of  themfelves , under  the  titles 
of  civilized  and  of  polished,  where  they  fhould 
have  been  affected  with  fhame;  and  even  where 
they  have  for  a while  aided  on  maxims  tending 
to  raife,  to  invigorate,  and  to  preferve  the  nati- 
onal character,  they  have,  fooner  or  later,  been 
diverted  from  their  objed,  and  fallen  a prey  to 
misfortune  , or  to  the  negleds  which  prosperity 
itfelf  had  encouraged, 

War,  which  furnifhes  mankind  with  a princi- 
pal occupation  of  their  reftlefs  fpirit,  ferves , by 
the  variety  of  its  events,  to  diverfify  their  for- 
tunes. While  it  opens  to  one  tribe  or  fociety, 
the  way  to  eminence,  and  leads  to  dominion,  it 
brings  another  to  fuhjed-ron,  and  clofes  the  feene 
of  their  national  efforts.  The  celebrated  rivalfbip 
of  Carthage  and  Rome  was  in  both  parties,  the 
natural  exercile  of  an  ambitious  fpirit,  impatient 
of  opposition , or  even  of  equality.  The  condud 
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and  the  fortune  of  leaders , held  the  balance  for 
fome  time  in  fufpenfe;  but  to  whichever  fide  it 
liad  inclined,  a great  nation  was  to  fall > a feat 
of  empire,  and  of  policy,  was  to  be  removed 
frtfm  its  place;  and  it  was  then  to  be  determined, 
whether  the  Syriac  or  the  Latin  fhould  contain 
the  erudition  that  was,  in  future  ages,  to  occupy 
tire  ftudies  of  the  learned. 

States  have  been  thus  conquered  from  abroad, 
before  they  gave  any  figns  of  internal  decay, 
even  in  the  mid  ft  of  profperity,  and  in  the  period 
of  their  greateft  ardour  for  national  objects. 
Athens,  in  the  height  of  her  ambition,  and  of 
her  glory,  received  a fatal  wound,  in  ftriving  to 
extend  their  maritime  power  beyond  the  Grecian 
feas.  And  nations  of  every  defeription , formid- 
able by  their  rude  ferocity,  refpecled  for  their 
difeipline  and  military  experience  , when  advan- 
cing, as  well  as  when  declining,  in  their  ftrength, 
fell  a prey  by  turns,  to  the  ambition  and  arrogant 
fpirit  of  the  Romans.  Such  examples  may  excite 
and  alarm  the  jenloufy  and  caution  of  ftates;  the 
prefence  of  fimilar  dangers  may  exercife  the  talents 
of  politicians  and  ftatefmen ; but  mere  reveries  of 
fortune  are  the  common  materials  of  hiftory,  and 
muft  long  fince  have  ceafed  to  create  our  furprife. 

Did  we  find  , that  nations  advancing  from 
fmall  beginnings,  and  arrived  at  the  pofielbon  of 
arts  which  lead  to  dominion  , became  fecuic  of 
their  advantages,  in  proportion,  as  they  vac 
qualified  to  gain  them;  that  they  proceeded  in  a 
eourfe.  of  uninterrupted  felicity,  till  they  were 
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broke  by  external  calamities;  and  thal*  they  re- 
tained their  force,  till  a more  fortunate  01* vigorous 
power  arofe  to  deprefs  them;  the  iubjed  in  Spe- 
culation could  not  be  attended  with  many  climcul- 
ties,  nor  give  rife  to  many  reflections.  But  when 
we  obferve  among  nations  a kind  of  fpontaneous 
return  to  obfcurity  and  weaknefs;  when,  in  fpite 
of  perpetual  admonitions  of  the  danger  they  run, 
they  differ  themfelves  to  be  fubdued , in  one 
period,  by  powers  which  could  not  have  entered 
into  competition  with  them  in  a former,  and  by 
forces  which  they  had  often  baffled  and  defpifed; 
the  fubjed  becomes  more  curious  , and  its  ex- 
planation more  difficult. 

The  fad  itfelf  is  known  in  a variety  of  dif- 
ferent examples.  The  empire  of  Afia  was,  more 
than  Once,  transferred  from  the  greater  to  the  in- 
ferior power.  The  dates  of  Greece,  once  fo 
warlike,  felt  a relaxation  of  their  vigour,  and 
yielded  the  afeendent  they  had  difputed  with  the 
monarchs  of  the  eaft , to  the  forces  of  an  obfeure 
principality,  become  formidable  in  a lew  years, 
and  raifed  to  eminence  under  the  condud  of  a 
fingle  mau.  The  Roman  empire , which  flood 
alone -for  ages;  which  hacl  brought  every  rival 
under  fubjedion,  and  faw  no  power  from  whom 
a competition  could  be  feared,  funk  a la  ft  before 
an  artlel's  and  contemptible  enemy.  Abandoned 
to  inroad,  to  pillage,  and  at  laft  to  conqueft,  011 
her  frontier,  ffie  decayed  in  all  her  extremities, 
and  fbrunk  on  every  fide.  Her  territory  was 
N diftnemflered , and  whole  provinces  gave  svay , 
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like  brandies  fallen  down  with  age,  not  violently- 
torn  by  fuperior  force.  The  fpirit  with  which 
Marius  had  baffled  and  repelled  the  attacks  of 
barbarians  in  a former  age,  the  civil  and  military- 
force  with  which  the  conful  and  his  legions  had 
extended  this  empire,  were  now  no  more.  The 
Roman  greatnefs  doomed  to  fink  as  it  rofe,  by 
flow  degrees,  was  impaired  in  every  encounter. 
It  was  reduced  to  its  original  dimenfions,  within 
the  compafs  of  a fingle  city;  and  depending  for 
its  prefervation  on  the  fortune  of  a liege,  it  was 
extinguifbed  at  a blow;  and  the  brand,  which 
had  filled  the  World  with  its  flames,  funk  like  a 
taper  in  the  focket. 

Such  appearances  have  given  rife  to  a general 
apprehenfion , that  the  progrefs  of  focieties  to 
what  we  call  the  heights  of  national  greatnefs,  is 
not  more  natural  than  their  return  to  weaknefs 
and  obfcurity  is  neceffary  and  unavoidable.  The 
images  of  youth,  and  of  oil  age,  are  applied  to 
nations;  and  communities,  like'  fingle  men,  are 
fuppofed  to  have  a period  of  life,  and  a length 
of  thread,  which  is  fpun  by  the  fates  in  one  part 
uniform  and  ffrong,  in  another  weakened  and 
fhattercd  by  ufe ; to  be  cut,  when  the  deflined 
sera  is  come,  and  to  make  way  fdr  a renewal  of 
the  emblem  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who  arife  in  fuc- 
celTion.  Carthage,  being  fo  much  older  than 
Rome,  had  felt  her  decay,  fays  Polybius,  fo 
much  the  fooner : and  the  furvivor  too,  he  fore- 
faw,  carried  in  her  bofom  the  feeds  of  mortality. 

The  image  indeed  is  appofite,  and  the  hillory 
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of  mankind  renders  the  application  familiar.  But 
it  muff  be  obvious,  that  the  cafe  of  nations  and 
that  of  individuals,  are  very  different.  The  human 
frame  has  a general  courfe:  it  has  in  every  indi- 
vidual, a frail  contexture,  and  limited  duration; 
it  is  worn  by  exercife,  and  exhaufted- by  a repe- 
tition of  its  functions:  but  in  a fociety,  whofe 
conftituent  members  are  renewed  in  every  gene- 
ration, where  the  race  feems  to  enjoy  perpetual 
youth,  and  accumulating  advantages,  we  cannot, 
by  any  parity  of  reafon , expedt  to  find  imbecili- 
ties connected  with  mere  age  and  length  of  days. 

Thk  fubjedt  is  not  new,  and  reflections  will 
crowd  upon  every  reader.  The  notions,  in  the 
mean  time,  which  we  entertain,  even  in  fpecu- 
lation,  upon  a fubjedt  fo  important,  cannot ‘be 
entirely  fruitlefs  to  mankind;  and  however  little 
the  labours  of  the  fpeculative  may  influence  the 
conduct  of  men,  one  of  the  moft  pardonable  er- 
rors a writer,  can  commit,  is  to  believe  that  he 
is  about  to  do  a great  deal  of  good.  But,  leaving 
the  care  of  effects  to  others.,  we  proceed  to  con- 
fider  the  grounds  of  inconftancy  among  mankind, 
the  fourccs  of  internal  decay,  and  the  ruinous 
corruptions  to  which  nations  are  liable,  in  the 
fuppofed  condition  of  accomplifhed  civility. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  the  Temporary  Efforts  and  Relaxations  of  the 
National  Spirit . 

From  what  we  have  already  obferved  oti 
the  general  chara&eriftics  of  human  nature,  it 
has  appeared  that  man  is  not  made  for  repofe. 
In  him,  every  amiable  and  refpeclable  quality  is 
an  adtive  power,  and  every  fubjedt  of  commend- 
ation an  effort.  If  his  errors  and  his  crimes  are 
the  movements  of  an  active  being,  his  virtues 
and  his  happinefs  conftft  likewife  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  mind ; and  all  the  luftic  which  he 
caffs  around  him  , to  captivate  or  engage  the 
attention  of  his  fellow-creatures,  like  the  flame 
of  a meteor,  (bines  only  while  his  motion  conti- 
nues : the  moments  of  reft  and  obfeurity  are  the 
fame.  We  know  , that  the  talks  affigned  him 
frequently  may  exceed  , as  well  as  come  (bprt  of 
his  powers ; that  he  may  be  agitated  too  much , 
as  well  as  too  little ; but  cannot  afcertain  a pre- 
cife  medium  between  the  (ituations  in  which 
he  would  be  handled,  and  thofe  in  which  he 
would  fall  into  languor.  We  know  that  lie  may 
be  employed  on  a great  variety  of  fubjects, 
which  occupy  different  paffions  ; and  that,  in 
confequence  of  habit,  he  becomes  reconciled  to 
very  different  feenes.  All  we  can  determine  in 
general  is,  that  whatever  be  the  fubjects  with 
which  he  is  engaged , the  frame  of  his  nature 
requires  him  to  be  occupied.,  and  his  happinefs 
requires  him  to  be  juft. 
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We  are  now  to  inquire,  why  nations  ceafe  to 
be  eminent;  an-cl  why  focieties  which  have  drawn 
the  attention  of  mankind  by  great  examples  of 
magnanimity  , conduct  , and  national  fuccefs , 
Ihould  fink  from  the  height  of  their  honours, 
and  yield,  in  one  age,  the  palm  which  they  had 
won  in  a former.  IV! any  reafons  will  probably 
occur.  One  may  be  taken  from  the  ficklenefs  and 
incondancy  of  mankind,  who  become  tired  of 
their  purfuits  and  exertions,  even  while  the  occa- 
sions that  gave  rife  to  thofe  purfuits , in  fome 
meafure  continue:  another,  from  the  change  of 
Situations  , and  the  removal  of  objects  which  ' 
Served  to  excite  their  Spirit. 

The  public  Safety,  and  the  relative  intereds 
of  hate  ; political  establishments  , the  ipreten- 
Sions  of  party,  commerce,  and  arts,  are  Subjects 
which  engage  the  attention  of  nations.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  in  fome  of  thefe  particulars, 
determine  the  degree  of  national  prosperity.  The 
ardour  and  vigour  with  which  they  are  at  any 
one  time  purfued  , is  the  meafure  of  a national 
Spirit.  When  thofe  objects  ceafe  to  animate,' 
nations  may  be  faid  to  languish ; when  they  are 
during  any  considerable  time  neglected , Rates 
muft  decline,  and  their  people  degenerate. 

Ih  the  mod  forward,  enterprising  , inventive; 
and  indudrious  nations,  this  Spirit  is  fluctuating; 
and  they  who  continue  longed  to  gain  advanta- 
ges, or  to  preferve  them,  have  periods  of  remiff- 
nefs,  as  well  as  of  ardour.  The  defire  of  public 
Safety,  is,  at  all  times,  a powerful  motive  of 
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conduct;  but  it  operates  mod,  when  combined 
with  occafional  paffions,  when  provocations  in- 
flame, when  fucceffes  encourage,  or  mortifications 
exafperate. 

A WHOLE  people,  like  the  individuals  of  whom, 
they  are  compofed , adt  under  the  influence  of 
temporary  humours,  fanguiue  hopes,  or  vehe- 
ment animofities.  They  are  difpofed  , at  one 
time,  to  enter  on  national  druggies  with  vehe- 
mence; at  another,  to  drop  them  from  mere 
laffitude  and  difgud.  In  their  civil  debates  and 
contentions  at  home,  they  are  occafionally  ardent 
or  remifs.  Epidemical  paffions  arife  or  fubfide,  on 
trivial,  as  well  as  important  grounds.  laities  aie 
ready,  at  one  time,  to  take  their  names,  and 
the  pretence  of  their  oppofitions  , from  mere 
caprice  or  accident;  at  another  time,  they  differ 
the  mod  ferious  occafions  to  pafs  in  filence.  If  a 
vein  of  literary  genius  be  cafually  opened  , or  a 
new  l’ubject  of  difquifition  be  darted,  real  or 
pretended  difeoveries  fuddenly  multiply  , and 
every  converfation  is  inquifitive  and  animated.  If 
a new  four.ee  of  wealth  be  found,  or  a profpeT 
of  conqueft  be  offered  , the  imaginations  of  men 
are  inflamed,  and  whole  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
fuddenly  engaged  in  ruinous  or  in  fuccef>ful 

adventures.  ' 

CoULD  we  recall  tlie  fpirit  that  was  exerted, 

or  enter  into  the  views  that  were  entertained,  by 
our  anceftors,  when  they  burd , like  a deluge, 
from  their  ancient  feats,  and  poured  into  the 
Roman  empire,  we  fhould  probably,  after  thm- 
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fir  ft  fucceffes  , at  leaft , find  a ferment  in  the 
minds  of  men , for  which  no  attempt  was  too 
arduous  , no  difficulties  infurmountable. 

The  fubfequent  ages  of  enterprife  in  Europe, 
were  thofe  in  which  the  alarm  of  en'thufiafm  was 
rung,  and  the  followers  of  the  crofs  invaded  the 
Eaft,  to  plunder  a country,  and  to  recover  a 
fepulchre ; thofe  in  which  the  people  in  different 
ftates  contended  for  freedom,  and  alfaulted  the 
fabric  of  civil  or  religious  ufurpation ; that  in 
which  having  found  means  to  crofs  the  Atlantic* 
and  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  in* 
habitants  of  one  half  the  world  were  let  loofe  on 
the  other,  and  parties  from  every  quarter,  wading 
in  blood,  and  at  the  expence  of  every  crime, 
and  of  every  danger,  travelled  the  earth  in  fearch 
of  gold-. 

Even  the  weak  and  the  remifs  are  roufed  to 
enterprife,  by  the  contagion  of  fuch  remarkable 
ages;  and  ftates  which  have  not  in  their  form 
the  principles  of  a continued  exertion , either 
favourable  or  adverjfe  to  the  welfare  of  mankind, 
may  have  paroxyfms  of  ardour,  and  a tem- 
porary appearance  of  national  vigour.  In  the  cafe 
of  fuch  nations,  indeed  the  returns  of  moderation 
are  but  a relapfe  to  obfcurity,  and  the  prefump- 
tion  of  one  age  is  turned  to  dejedtion  in  that 
which  fucceeds. 

But  in  the  cafe  of  ftates  that  are  fortunate  in 
their  domeftic  policy,  even  madnefs  itfelf  may, 
in  the  refult  of  violent  convullions  , fublide.  into 
wifdom;  and  a people  return  to  their  ordinary 
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mood,  cured  of  their  follies,  and  wifer  by  expe- 
rience  : or,  with  talents  improved,  in  conducting 
the  very  fcenes  which  frenzy  had  opened,  they 
may  then  appear  belt  qualified  to  purfue  with 
fuccefs  the  objed  of  nations.  Like  the  ancient 
republics,  immediately  after  fome  alarming  fedition, 
or  like  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  clofe 
of  its  civil  wars,  they  retain  the  fpirit  of  activity, 
which  was  recently  awakened,  and  are  equally 
vigorous  in  every  purfuit,  whether  of  policy, 
learning , or  arts.  From  having  appeared  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  they  pafs  to  the  greateft  profperity. 

Men  engage  in  purfuits  with  degrees  of  ardour 
not  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  their  object. 
When  they  are  Bated  in  oppofition  or  joined  in 
confederacy,  they  only  with  for  pretences  to  act. 
They  forget  in  the  heat  of  their  animofities,  the 
fubjed  of  their  controverfy;  or  they  feek,  in  their 
formal  reafonings  concerning  it,  only  a difguife  for 
their  pafiions.  When  the  heart  is  inflamed  , no 
confideration  can  reprefs  its  ardour;  when  its  fer- 
vour fubfides,  no  reafoning  can  excite,  and  no  elo- 
quence awaken,  its  former  emotions. 

The  continuance  of  emulation  among  Bates, 
muB  depend  on  the  degree  of  equality  by  which 
their  forces  are  balanced;  or  on  the  incentives  by 
which  either  party,  or  all,  are  urged  to  continue 
their  Bruggles.  Long  intermiflions  of  war,  fuffer, 
’equally  in  every  period  of  civil  fociety , the  mili- 
tary fpirit  to  languifh.  The  redudion  of  Athens 
by  Lyfander , Bruck  a fatal  blow  at  the  inBitu- 
tions  of  Lycurgus ; and  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  Italy, 
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happily,  perhaps,  for  mankind  , had  almoft  put 
an  end  to  the  military  progrefs  of  the  Romans. 
After  fome  years  repofe , Hannibal  found  Italy 
unprepared  for  his  onfet,  and  the  Romans  in  a difpo- 
fition  likely  to  drop,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  that 
martial  ambition,  which  being  roufed  by  the  fenfe 
of  a new  danger , afterwards  carried  them  to  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Rhine. 

States  even  diflinguifhed  for  military  prowefs, 
fometimeslay  down  their  arms  from  laftitude,  and 
are  weary  of  fruitlefs  contentions  : but  if  they 
maintain, the  Ration  of  independent  communities, 
they  will  have  frequent  occafions  to  recall,  and  to 
exert  their  vigour.  Even  under  popular  govern- 
ments, men  fometimes  drop  the  confederation  of 
their  political  rights,  and  appear  at  times  remifs  or 
fupine ; but  if  they  have  referved  the  power  to  de- 
fend themfelves , the  intermiffion  of  its  exercife 
cannot  be  of  long  duration.  Political  rights,  when 
negleded,  are  always  invaded;  and  alarms  from 
this  quarter  muft  frequently  come  to  renew  the 
attention  of  parties.  The  love  of  learning,  and 
of  arts,  may  change  its  purfuits,  or  droop  fora 
feafon;  but  while  men  are  poffeffed  of  freedom, 
and  while  the  exercifes  of  ingenuity  are  not  fuper- 
feded  , the  public  may  proceed,  at  different  times, 
with  unequal  fervour;  but  its  progrefs  is  feldom 
altogether  difeontinued,  or  the  advantages  gained 
in  one  age  are  feldom  entirely  loft  to  the  following. 

If  we  would  find  the'  caufes  of  final  corruption, 
we  muft  examine  thofe  revolutions  of  Rate  that 
remove,  or  with-hold  the  objefts  of  every  ingenious 
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(Indy  or  liberal  purfuit;  that  deprive  the  citizen  of 
occafions  to  adt  as  the  member  of  a public;  that 
crufh  his  fpirit;  that  debafe  his  fentiments , and 
difqualify  his  mind  for  affairs. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  Relaxations  in  the  National  Spirit  incident  to 

Polished  Nations. 

Improving  nations , in  the  courfe  of  their 

advancement , have  to  ftruggle  with  foreign 
enemies,  to  whom  they  bear  an  extreme  animofity, 
and  with  whom,  in  many  conflicts,  they  contend 
for  their  exiftence  as  a people.  In  certain  periods, 
too , fhey  feel  in  their  domeftic  policy  inconve- 
niencies  and  grievances , which  beget  an  eager 
impatience;  and  they  apprehend  reformations  and 
new  eftablilhments,  from  which  they  have  fanguine 
hopes  of  national  happinefs.  In  early  ages,  every 
art  is  imperfedt , and  fufceptible  of  many  improve- 
ments. The  fir  ft  principles  of  every  fc.ience  are 
yet  fecrets  to  be  drfcovered,  and  to  be  fucceffively 
publifhed  with  applaufe  and  triumph. 

We  may  fancy  to  ourfelves,  that  in  ages  of  pro- 
grefs,  the  human  race,  like  fcouts  gone  abroad  on 
the  difcovery  of  fertile  lands,  having  the  world 
open  before  them,  are  prefented  at  every  ftep 
with  the  appearance  of  novelty.  They  enter  on 
every  new  ground  with  expe&ation  and  joy  : 
they  engage  in  every  enterprife  with  the  ardour 
of  oaen,  \yho  believe  they  are  going  to  arrive  at 
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national  felicity,  and  permanent  glory ; and  forget 
paft  disappointments  amidft  the  hopes  of  future 
fuccefs.  From  mere  ignorance,  rude  minds  are 
intoxicated  with  every  paflion  ; and  partial  to  their 
own  condition,  and  to  their  own  purfuits,  they 
think  that  every  fcene  is  inferior  to  that  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Roufed  alike  by  fuccefs,  and 
by  misfortune,  they  arefanguine,  ardent,  and 
precipitant;  and  leave  to  the  more  knowing  ages 
which  fucceed  them,  monuments  of  imperfect  (kill 
and  of  rude  execution  in  every  art;  but  they  leave 
likewife  the  marks  of  a vigorous  and  ardent  Spirit, 
which  their  fucceffors  are  not  always  qualified  to 
fuftain  , or  to  imitate. 

This  may  be  admitted,  perhaps,  as  a fair  dc- 
fcription  of  profperous  focieties,  at  lead  during 
certain  periods  of  their  progrefs.  The  fpirit  with 
which  they  advance  may  be  unequal,  in  different 
ages,  and  may  have  its  paroxyfms , and  intermif- 
fions,  arifing  from  the  i neon  (fancy  of  human  paf- 
fions , and  from  the  cafual  appearance  or  removal 
of  occafions  that  excite  them.  But  does  this 
fpirit,  which  for  a time  continues  to  carry  on 
the  project  of  civil  and  commercial  arts,  find  a 
natural  paufe  in  the  termination  of  its  own  pur- 
fuits? May  the  bufinefs  of  civil  fociety  be  accom- 
plifhed  , and  may  the  occafion  of  farther  exertion 
be  lemoved  ? L>o  continued  difappointments  re- 
duce fmguine  hopes,  and  familiarity  with  objects 
blunt  the  edge  of  novelty?  Does  experience  itfelf 
cool  the  ardour  of  the  mind  ? May  the  fociety 
be  again  compared  to  the  individual?  And  may 
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it  be  fufpeded,  although  the  vigour  of  a nation, 
like  that  of  a natural  body,  does  not  wade  by 
a phyfical  decay,  that  yet  it  may  ficken  for 
want  of  exercife , and  die  in  the  clofe  of  its  own 
exertions?  May  focieties , in  the  completion  of 
all  their  deftgns,  like  men  in  years,  who  difre- 
gard  the  amufements , and  are  infenfible  to  the 
paffions  of  youth  , become  cold  and  indifferent  to 
objects  that  ufed  to  animate  in  a ruder  age? 
And  may  a polifhed  community  be  compared  to 
a man,  who  having'executed  his  plan,  built  his 
ho  life , and  made  his  fettlement;  who  having,  in 
fhort , exhaulled  the  charms  of  every  fubjed  , 
and  wafted  all  his  ardour,  finks  into  languor  and 
liftlefs  indifference  ? If  fo,  we  have  found  at  leaft 
another  fimile  to  our  purpofe.  But  it  is  probable, 
that  here  too,  the  refemblance  is  impeded  ; and 
the  inference  that  would  follow,  like  that  of  moft 
arguments  drawn  from  analogy,  tends  rather  to 
am ufe  the  fancy,  than  to  give  any  real  informa- 
tion on  the  fubjed  to  which  it  refers. 

The  materials  of  human  art  are  never  entirely 
exhaufted , and  the  applications  of  induftry  are 
never  at  an  end.  The  national  ardour  is  not,  at 
any  particular  time,  proportioned  to  the  occahon 
there  is  for  adivity  ; nor  the  curiofity  of  the  learn- 
ed to  the  extent  of  the  fubjed  that  remains  to  be 
ftudied. 

The  ignorant  and  the  artlefs,  to  whom  objeds 
of  fcience  are  new  , and  whofc  manner  of  life  is 
moft  fimple , mftead  of  being  more  adive,  and 
more  curious,  are  commonly  more  quicfcent, 
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and  lefs  inquifitive , than  thofe  who  are  beR  fur- 
nifhed  with  knowledge  and  the  conveniencies  of 
life.  When  we  compare  the  particulars  which 
occupy  mankind  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  commercial  arts,  thefe  particulars 
will  be  found  greatly  multiplied  and  enlarged  in  the 
laft.  The  queftions  we  have  put,  however, 
deferve  to  be  anfwered;  and  if,  in' the  refult  of 
commerce,  we  do  not  find  the  objects  of  human 
purfuit  removed,  or  greatly  diminifhed  , we  may 
find  them  at  leaft  changed;  and  in  eftimating 
the  national  fpirit,  we  may  find  a negligence  in 
one  part,  but  ill  compenfated  by  the  growing 
attention  which  is  paid  to  another. 

It  is  true,  in  general,  that  in  all  our  purfufts , 
there  is  a termination  of  trouble,  and  a point  of 
repofe  to  which  we  afpire.  We  would  remove  this 
inconvenience , or  gain  that  advantage  that  our 
labours  may  ceafe.  When  I have  conquered  Italy 
and  Sicily , fays  Pyrrhus , I fhall  then  enjoy  my 
repofe.  This  termination  is  propofed  in  our  na- 
tional , as  well  as  in  our  perfonal  exertions ; and  in 
fpite  of  frequent  experience  to  the  contrary  , is  con- 
fidered  at  a diffance  as  the  height  of  felicity.  But 
nature  has  wifely,  in  mod  particulars  , baffled  our 
projedl ; and  placed  no  where  within  our  reach  this 
vifionary  blelling  of  abfolute  eafe.  The  attainment 
of  one  end  is  but  the  beginning  of  a new  purfuit; 
and  the  difeovery  of  one  art  is  but  a prolongation 
of  the  thread  by  which  we  are  conducted  to  further 
inquiries,  and  while  we  hope  to  efcape  from  the 
labyrinth , are  led  to  its  mod  intricate  paths. 
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Among  the  occupations  that  may  be  enumerated, 
as  tending  to  exercife  the  invention,  and  to  cultivate 
the  talents  of  men,  are  the  purfuits  of  accomoda- 
tion and  wealth  , including  all  the  different  contri- 
vances which  ferve  to  increafe  manufactures,  and 
to  perfect  the  mechanical  arts.  But  it  muft  be 
owned,  that  as  the  materials  of  commerce  may 
continue  to  be  accumulated  without  any  determi- 
nate limit,  fo  the  arts  which  are  applied  to  improve 
them,  may  admit  of  perpetual  refinements.  No 
rneafure  of  fortune,  or  degree  offkill,  is  found  to 
diminifh  the  fuppofed  neceflfities  of  human  life; 
refinement  and  plenty  fofter  new  delires , while 
they  furnifh  the  means,  or  praCUCe  the  methods, 
to  gratify  them. 

In  the  refult  of  commercial  arts , inequalities  of 
fortune  are  greatly  increafed,  and  the  majority  of 
every  people  are  obliged  by  neceffity,  or  at  lead 
ftrongly  incited  by  ambition  and  avarice,  to  em- 
ploy every  talent  they  poffefs.  After  a hiltory 
of  feme  thousand  years  employed  in  manufacture 
and  commerce , the  inhabitants  of  China  are  ft  ill 
the  moft  laborious  and  induftrious  of  any  people 
on  earth. 

Some  part  of  this  obfervation  may  be  extended 
to  the  elegant  and  literary  arts.  They  too  have 
their  materials,  which  cannot  be  exhaufted , and 
proceed  from  defires  which  cannot  be  fatiated. 
But  the  refpeCt  paid  to  literary  merit  is  fluctuating , 
and  matter  of  tranfient  fafhion.  When  learned 
productions  accumulate,  the  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge occupies  the  time  that  might  be  beftowed  01a 
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invention.  The  objecft  of  mere  learning  is  attained 
with  moderate  or  inferior  talents,  and  the  growing 
lift  of  pretenders  diminiflies  the  luftre  of  the  few 
who- are  eminent.  When  we  only  mean  to  learn 
what  others  have  taught,  it  is  probable  , that  even 
our  knowledge  will  be  lefs  than  that  of  cur  mailers. 
Great  names  continue  to  be  repeated  with  admira- 
tion , after  we  have  ceafcd  to  examine  the  founda- 
tions of  our  praife ; and  new  pretenders  are 
rejected,  not  becaufe  they  fall  fliort  of  their  pre- 
deceffors,  but  becaufe  they  do  not  excel  them; 
or  becaufe,  inreality,  we  have,  without  examina- 
tion , taken  for  granted  the  merit  of  the  firft  , and 
cannot  judge  of  either. 

After  libraries  are  furnifhed , and  every  path 
of  ingenuity  is  occupied,  we  are,  in  proportion  to 
our  admiration  of  what  is  already  done , prepolfefled 
againft  fartherattempts.  We  become  ftudents  and 
admirers,  inftead  of  rivals;  and  fubftitute  the 
knowledge  of  books  , inftead  of  the  inquifitive  or 
animated  fpirit  in  which  they  were  written. 

The  commercial  and  the  lucrative  arts  may  con- 
tinue to  profper,  but  they  gain  an  afeendant  at  the 
expence  of  other  purfuits.  The  defire  of  profit 
ftifles  the  love  of  perfection.  Intereft  cools  the 
imagination,  and  hardens  the  heart;  and,  recom- 
mending employments  in  proportion  as  they  are 
lucrative  , and  certain  in  their  gains  , it  drives 
ingenuity  , and  ambition  itfelf  , to  the  counter 
and  the  worklhop. 

But,  apart  from  thefe  confiderations , thefepara- 
tion  of  profeftions,  while  it  feems  to  promife 
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improvement  of  fkill , and  is  adually  the  caufe  why 
the  produdions  of  every  arc  become  more  perfed 
as  commerce  advances ; yet  in  its  termination , and 
ultimate  effeds , ferves,  in  fome  mealure , to  break 
the  bands  offociety,  to  fubditute  mere  forms  and 
rules  of  art  in  place  of  ingenuity , and  to  withdraw 
individuals  from  the  common  fcene  of  occupation, 
on  which  the  fentiments  of  the  heart , and  the 
mind,  are  mod  happily  employed. 

UNDER  the  i bft'mtiion  of  callings,  by  which  the 
members  ofpoliflied  fociety  are  feparated  from  each 
other,  every  individual  is  fuppofed  to  polfefs  his 
fpecies  of  talent,  or  his  peculiar  (kill , in  which  the 
others  are  confeffedly  ignorant;  and  f ciety  is  made 
to  confid  of  parts,  of  which  none  is  animated  with 
the  fpirit  that  ought  to  prevail  in  the  condud  of 
nations.  “ We  fee  in  the  fame  perfons,”  faid 
Pericles , w an  equal  attention  to  private  and  to 
c<  public  affairs;  and  in  men  who  have  turned  to 
« feparate  profeffions,  a competent  knowledge  of 
« what  relates  to  the  community ; for  we  alone 
“ confider  thofe  who  are  inattentive  to  the  date, 
“ as  perfedly  infignificant. ” This  encomium  on 
the  Athenians,  was  probably  offered  under  an  appre- 
henfion , that  the  contrary  was  likely  to  be  charged 
by  their  enemies  , or  might  foon  take  place.  It 
happened  accordingly,  that  the  bufinefs  of  date, 
as  well  as  of  war,  came  to  be  worfe  adminidered 
at  Athens , when  thefe  , as  well  as  other  applica- 
tions, became  the  objed  of  feparate  profeffions; 
and  the  hidory  of  this  people  abundantly  fhewed, 
that  men  ceafed  to  be  citizens , even  to  be  good 
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poets  and  orators , in  proportion  as  they  came  to 
be  diftinguifhed  by  the  profeflion-  of  thefe  , and 
other  feparate  crafts. 

Animals  lefs  honoured  than  we,  have  fagacity 
enough  to  procure  their  food  , and  to  find  the 
means  of  their  folitary  pleafures;  but  it  is  referved 
for  man  to  confult,  to  perfuade,  to  oppofe,  to  kin- 
dle in  the  fociety  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
lofe  the  fenfe  of  his  perfonal  intereft  or  fafety  , in 
the  ardour  of  his  friendflrips  and  his  oppofitions. 

"When  we  are  involved  in  any  of  the  divifions 
into  which  mankind  are  feparated  under  the  deno- 
minations of  a country,  a tribe,  or  an  order  of 
men  any  way  affected  by  common  interefts,  and 
guided  by  communicating  paffions , the  mind  re- 
cognifes  its  natural  ftation ; the  fentiments  of  the 
heart,  and  the  talents  of  the  underftanding , find 
their  natural  exercife.  Wifdom,  vigilance,  fidelity, 
and  fortitude,  are  the  characters  requifite  in  fuch  a 
feene,  and  the  qualities  which  it  tends  to  improve. 

In  fimple  or  barbarous  ages,  when  nations  are 
weak  and  befet  with  enemies,  the  love  of  a country, 
of  a party,  ora  faction,  are  the  fame.  The  public 
is  a knot  of  friends,  and  its  enemies  are  the  reft  of 
mankind.  Death,  or  ftavery,  are  the  ordinary  evils 
which  they  are  concerned  to  ward  off,  victory  and 
dominion,  the  objects  to  which  they  afpire.  Under 
the  fenfe  of  what  they  may  fuffer  from  foreign  in- 
vafions,  it  is  one  object,  in  every  profperous  fociety, 
to  increafe  its  force,  and  to  extend  its  limits.  In  pro- 
portion as  this  object  is  gained,  fecurity  increafes. 
They  whopoffefs  the  interior  diftricts,  remote  from 
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the  frontier  , are  unufed  to  alarms  from  abroad,  i, 
"1  hey  who  are  placed  on  the  extremities,  remote 
from  the  feats  of  government,  are  unufed  to  hear 
of  political  intereffcs ; and  the  public  becomes  an 
objedt  perhaps  too  extenfive,  for  the  conceptions 
of  either.  They  enjoy  the  protection  of  its  laws  , 
or  of  its  armies;  and  they  boaffc  of  its  fplendour, 
and  its  power ; but  the  glowing  fentiments  of 
public  affedhon  , which  , in  final!  ftates,  mingle 
with  the  tendernefs  of  the  parent  and  the  lover  , of 
the  friend  and  the  companion,  merely  by  having 
their  objedt  enlarged,  lofe  great  part  of  their  force. 

The  manners  of  rude  nations-  require  to  be  re- 
formed. Their  foreign  quarrels,  and  domeftic  dif- 
fenfions,  are  the  operations  of  extreme  and  fangui- 
nary  pafifions.  A ftate  of  greater  tranquillity  hath 
many  happy  effedts.  But  if  nations  purlue  the  plan 
of  enlargement  and  pacification , till  their  members 
can  no  longer  apprehend  the  common  ties  offociety, 
nor  be  engaged  by  affedtion  in  the  caufe  of  their 
country,  they  muft  err  on  the  oppofite  fide , and 
by  leaving  too  little  to  agitate  the  fpirits  of  men  , 
bring  on  ages  of  languor , if  not  of  decay. 

The  members  of  a community  may,  in  this 
manner,  like  the  inhabitants  of  a conquered  pro- 
vince, be  made  to  lofe  the  fenfe  of  every  connection, 
but  that  of  kindred  or  neighbourhood ; and  have 
no  common  affairs  to  tranfaci,  but  thofe  of  trade: 
connedtions , indeed,  or  tranfadtions , in  which 
probity  and  friendfhip  may  bill  take  place;  but  in 
which  the  national  fpirit,  whofe  ebbs  and  flows  we 
are  now  confidering,  cannot  be  exerted. 
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What  we  obferve,  however,  on  the  tendency 
of  enlargement  to  loofen  the  bands  of  political 
union,  cannot  be  applied  to  nations  who,  being 
originally  narrow  , never  greatly  extended  their 
limits,  nor  to  thofe  who,  in  a rude  date,  had 
already  the  extenfion  of  a great  kingdom. 

In  territories  of  confiderable  extent,  fubjed  to 
one  government,  and  poffeffed  of  freedom,  the  na- 
tional union,  in  rude  ages,  is  extremely  imperfed. 
Every  didrid  forms  a feparate  party;  and  the  de- 
fendants of  different  families  are  oppofed  to  each 
other,  under  the  denomination  of  tribes  or  of  clans : 
they  are  feldom  brought  to  ad  with  a deady  con- 
cert ; their  feuds  and  animofities  give  more  fre- 
quently the  appearance  of  do  many  nations  at  war, 
than  of  a people  united  by  connedions  of  policy. 
They  acquire  a fpirit,  however,  in  their  private 
divifions,  and  in  themiddof  a diforder,  otherwife 
hurtful,  of  which  the  force,  on  many  occalions , 
redounds  to  the  power  of  the  date. 

WHATtvtR  be  the  national  extent,  civil  order, 
and  regular  government  , are  advantages  of  the 
greated  importance  ; but  it  does  not  follow,  that 
every  arrangement  made  to  obtain  thefe  ends,  and 
which  may,  in  the  making,  exercife  and  cultivate 
the  bed  qualities  of  men  , is  therefore  of  a nature  to 
produce  permanent  effects , and  to  fecure  the  pre- 
fervation  of  that  national  fpirit  from  which  it  arofe, 

W e have  reafon  to  dread  the  political  refine- 
ments of  ordinary  men,  when  we  confider,  that 
repofe,  or  inadion  itfelf,  is  in  a great  meafure  their 
objed , and  that  they  would  frequently  model  their 
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governments,  not  merely  to  prevent  injuftice  and 
error,  but  to  prevent  agitation  and  buftle;  and  by 
the  barriers  they  raife  againft  the  evil  actions  of 
men,  would  prevent  them  from  acting  at  all.  Every 
difpute  of  a free  people,  in  the  opinion  of  fuch  poli- 
ticians, amounts  to  diforder,  and  a breach  of  the 
national  peace.  What  heart-burnings?  What  de- 
lay to  affairs  ? What  want  of  fecreey  and  difpatch  ? 
What  defect  of  police?  Men  of  fuperior  genius 
fometimes  feem  to  imagine  , that  the  vulgar  have 
no  title  to  ad,  or  to  think.  A great  prince  is  pleaf- 
ed  to  ridicule  the  precaution  by  which  judges  in  a 
free  country  are  confined  to  the  ftrid  interpreta- 
tion of  law  *. 

W E eafily  learn  to  contrad  our  opinions  of 
what  men  may,  in  confidence  with  public  order, 
be  fafely  permitted  to  do.  The  agitations  of  a 
republic,  and  the  licence  of  its  members,  ftrike 
the  fubjeds  of  monarchy  with  averfion  and  dif- 
guft.  The  freedom  with  which  the  European  is 
left  to  traverfe  the  ftreets  and  the  fields,  would 
appear  to  a Chinefe  a fure  prelude  to  confufion 
and  anarchy.  “ Can  men  behold  their  fuperior 
“ and  not  tremble?  Can  they  converfe  without 
<c  a precife  and  written  ceremonial  ? What  hopes 
<c  of  peace,  if  the  ftreets  are  not  barricaded  at  an 
« hour?  What  wild  diforder,  if  men  are  per- 
mitted in  any  thing  to  do  what  they  pleafe?  ” 

I f the  precautions  which  men  thus  take  againft 
each  other  be  neceffary  to  reprefs  their  crimes', 
and  do  not  arifc  from  a corrupt  ambition,  or 

* Memoirs  of  Brandenburgh. 
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from  cruel  jealoufy  in  their  rulers , the  proceed- 
ing itfelf  mud  be  applauded , as  the  bed  remedy 
of  which  the  vices  of  men  will  admit.  The 
viper  mud  be  held  at  a didance,  and  the  tyger 
chained.  But  if  a rigorous  policy,  applied  to 
enflave , not  to  redrain  from  crimes  ; has  an 
adual  tendency  to  corrupt  the  manners,  and  to 
extinguidi  the  fpirit  of  nations  ; if  its  feverities 
be  applied  to  terminate  the  agitations  of  a free 
people , not  to  remedy  their  corruptions  ; if  forms 
be  often  applauded  as  falutary , becaufe  they  tend 
merely  to  dlence  the  voice  of  mankind , or  be 
condemned  as  pernicious  , becaufe  they  allow 
this  voice  to  be  heard;  we  may  exped  that  many 
of  the  boaded  improvements  of  civil  fociety  „ 
will  be  mere  devices  to  lay  the  political  fpirit  at 
red,  and  will  chain  up  the  adive  virtues  more 
than  the  reftlefs  diforders  of  men. 

If  to  any  people  it  be  the  avowed  objed  of 
policy,  in  all  its  internal  refinements  to  fecure 
only  the  perfon  and  the  property  of  the  fubjed, 
without  any  regard  to  his  political  charader, 
the  conditution  indeed  may  be  free  , but  its 
members  may  likewife  become  unworthy  of  the 
freedom  they  poffefs , and  unfit  to  preferve  it. 
The  effeds  of  fuch  a conditution  may  be  Co 
immerfe  all  orders  of  men  in.  their  feparate  pur- 
fuits  of  pleafure,  which  they  may  on  this  fuppo- 
fition  enjoy  with  little  didurbance;  or  of  gain, 
which  they  may  preferve  without  any  attention 
to  the  commonwealth. 

If  this  be  the  end  of  political  druggies,  the 
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defign  when  executed  , in  fecuring  to  the  indi-  ’ 
vidual  his  edate,  and  the  means  of  fubfidence,  : 
may  put  an  end  to  the  exercife  of  thofe  very  j 
virtues  , that  were  required  in  conducting  its* 
execution.  A man  who , in  Concert  With  his  : 
fellow  - fubjeds  , contends  with  ufurpation  in 
defence  of  his  edate  or  his  perfon  , may  in  that 
very  druggie  have  found  an  exertion  of  great 
generoiity  , and  of  a vigorous  fpirit ; but  he  who, 
under  political  edablifhments  , fuppofed  to  be 
fully  confirmed,  betakes  him,  becaufe  he  is  fafe, 
to  the  mere  enjoyment  of  fortune-,  has  in  fad 
turned  to  a fource  of  corruption  the  advantages 
which  the  virtues  of  the  other  procured.  In- 
dividuals, in  certain  ages , derive  their  protection 
chiefly  from  the  Arength  of  the  party  to  which 
they  adhere  ; but  in  times  of  corruption  they 
flatter  themfelves  , that  they  may  continue  tq 
derive  from  the  public  that  fafety  which , m 
former  ages  , they  mud  have  owed  to  their  own 
vigilance  and  fpirit , to  the  warm  attachment  of 
their  friends  , and  to  the  exercife  of  every  talent 
which  could  render  them  refpeded,  feared,  of 
beloved.  In  one  period  , therefore  > mere  cir- 
cumdances  ferve  to  excite  the  fpirit  y and  to 
preferve  the  manners  of  men;  in  another,  great 
wifdom  and  zeal  for  the  good  of  mankind  on 
the  part  of  their  leaders,  are  required  for  the 
fame  purpofes. 

Rome,  it  may  be  thought,  did  not  die  of  a 
lethargy  , nor  perifli  by  the  remiffion  of  her 
political  ardours  at  home.  Her  didemper 
r appeared 
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appeared  of  a nature  more  violent  and  acute,  let 
if  the  virtues  of  Cato  and  of  Brutus  found  an  \ 
exercife  in  the  dying  hour  of  the  republic,  the 
neutrality,  and  the  cautious  retirement  of  Atticus , 
found  its  fecurity  in  the  fame  tempeftuous  feafon ; 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people  lay  undifturbed 
below  the  current  of  a (form , by  which  the 
fuperior  ranks  of  men  were  deftroyed.  In  the 
minds  of  the  people,  the  fenfe  of  a public  was 
defaced;  and  even  the-  animoiity  of  faction  had 
fubfided  ; they  only  could  (hare  in  the  commo- 
tion, who  were  the  foldiers  of  a legion,  or  the 
partifans  of  a leader.  But  this  hate  fell  not  into 
obfcurity  for  want  of  eminent  men.  If  at  the 
time  of  which  we  fpeak,  we  look  only  for  a few 
names  diftinguifhed  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  , 
there  is  no  period  at  which  the  lift  was  more 
numerous.  But  thofe  names  became  diftinguifhed 
in  the  conteft  for  dominion  , not  in  the  exercife 
of  equal  rights:  the  people  was  corrupted;  fo 
great  an  empire  ftood  in  need  of  a mafter. 

Republican  governments,  in  general,  are  in 
hazard  of  ruin  from  the  afcendnnt  of  particular 
factions,  and  from  the  mutinous  fpirit  of  a popu- 
lace, who  being  corrupted,  are  no  longer  fit  to 
fliare  in  the  adminiftration  of  ftate.  But  undef 
other  eftabhfhments , where  liberty  may  be  more 
fuccefsfully  attained  if  men  are  corrupted , the 
national  vigour  declines  from  the  abufe  of  that 
very  fecurity  which  is  procured  by  the  fuppofed 
perfection  of  public  order. 

A distribution  of  power  and  office  ; an 
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execution  of  law,  by  which  mutual  incroach- 
ments  and  moleftations  are  brought  to  an  end; 
by  which  the  perfon  and  the  property  are , ■ 
without  friends,  without  cabal,  without  obliga- 1 
tion  , perfectly  fecured  to  individuals  , does 
honour  to  the  genius  of  a nation ; and  could  not 
have  been  fully  eftablifhed , without  thofe  exer- 
tions of  underftandmg  and  integrity,  thofe  trials 
of  a refolute  and  vigorous  fpirit  , which  adorn 
the  annals  of  a people,  and  leave  to  future  ages 
a fubjed  of  juft  admiration  and  applaufe.  But  if 
we  fuppofe  that  the  end  is  attained  , and  that 
men  no  longer  act,  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
from  liberal  fentiments,  or  with  a view  to  the 
prefervation  of  public  manners  ; if  individuals 
think  themfelves  fecure  without  any  attention  or 
effort  of  their  own  ; this  boafted  advantage  may 
be  found  only  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying,  at  leifure , the  conveniencies  and  ne- 
ceffaries  of  life;  or,  in  the  language  of  Cato, 
teach  them  to  value  their  houfes , their  villas , 
their  ftatues , and  their  pidures , at  a higher  rate 
than  they  do  the  republic.  They  may  be  found 
to  grow  tired  in  fecret  of  a free  conftitution,  of 
which  they  never  ceafe  to  boaft  in  their  con- 
verfation , and  which  they  always  neglect  in  their 
conduct. 

The  dangers  to  liberty  are  not  the  fubjed  of 
our  prefent  conftderation ; but  they  can  nevci  be 
greater  from  any  caufe  than  they  are  from  the  fup- 
pofed  remiffnefs  of  a people,  to  whofe  perfonal 
vigour  every  conftitution , as  it  owed  its  eftab- 
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lifhment,  fo  muffc  continue  to  owe  its  prefervation. 
Nor  is  this  blefling  ever  lefs  fecure  than  it  is  in 
the  poffeffion  of  men  who  think  that  they  enjoy 
it  in  fafety,and  who  therefore  confider  the  public 
only  as  it  prefects  to  their  avarices  a number  of 
lucrative  employments;  for  the  fake  of  which  they 
may  lacrifice  thofe  very  rights  which  render  them- 
felves  objects  of  management  or  of  confideration. 

From  the  tendency  of  thefe  reflections,  then, 
it  Ihould  appear,  that  a national  fpirit  is  frequently 
tranfient,  not  on  account  of  any  incurable  diftem- 
per  in  the  nature  of  mankind,  but  on  account  of 
their  voluntary  neglects  and  corruptions.  This  fpi- 
rit fubfifted  folely,  perhaps,  in  the  execution  of  a 
few  proje&s  , entered  into  for  the  acquifition  of 
territory  or  wealth;  it  comes,  like  a ufelefs  wea- 
pon, to  be  laid  aflde  after  its  end  is  attained. 

Ordinary  eftabhfhments  terminate  in  a relaxa- 
tion of  vigour,  and  are  ineffectual  to  the  preferva- 
tion of  ftates;  becaufe  they  lead  mankind  to  rely 
on  their  arts,  inftead  of  their  virtues;  and  to  mif- 
take  for  an  improvement  of  human  nature , a mere 
acceflion  of  accommodation,  or  of  riches*.  Infti- 
tutions  that  fortify  the  mind,  infpire  courage  , and 
promote  national  felicity,  can  never  tend  to  national 
ruin. 

Is  it  not  poffible  , amidft  our  admiration  of  arts, 
to  find  fome  place  for  thefe  ? Let  ftatefmen , who 
are  intruded  with  the  government  of  nations,  reply 

* Adeo  in  qute  laboramus  fola  crevimus  divitias 
hxuriamque.  Liv.  lib.  vii.  c.  25, 
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for  themfelves.  It  is  their  bufinefs  to  (hew,  whe- 
ther they  climb  into  ftations  of  eminence,  merely 
to  difplay  a paffion  for  intereft,  which  they  had 
better  indulge  in  obfcurity  ; and  whether  they  have 
capacity  to  underlland  the  happinefs  of  a people, 
the  condudl  of  whofe  affairs  they  are  fo  willing 
to  undertake. 

\ \ 1 

SECT.  IV. 

The  fame  Subject  continued. 

Men  frequently,  while  they  are  engaged  in 
what  is  accounted  the  moll  felfiih  of  all  purfuits, 
the  improvement  of  fortune,  then  moft  negledl 
themfelves ; and  while  they  reafon  for  their  country, 
forget  the  confiderations  that  molt  deferve  their 
attention.  Numbers,  riches,  and  the  other  refources 
of  war  , are  highly  important : but  nations  confift 
of  men  ; and  a nation  confiding  of  degenerate  and 
cowardly  men  , is  weak  ; a nation  confiding  of 
vigorous,  public- fpirited , and  refolute  men,  is 
ftrong.  The  refources  of  war,  where  other  ad- 
vantages are  equal,  may  decide  a conteft;  but 
the  refources  of  war  in  hands  that  cannot  employ 
them,  are  of  no  avail. 

VlRTUK  is  a neceffary  conftituent  of  national 
ftrength:  capacity,  and  a vigorous  underdanding, 
are  no  lefs  neceffary  to  fu'dain  the  fortune  of  dates. 
Both  are  improved  by  difeipline,  and  by  the  exerci- 
fes  in  which  men  are  engaged.  We  defpife,  or  we 
pity,  the  lot  of  mankind,  while  they  lived  under 
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uncertain  .effablifhments,  and  were  obliged  to  fuf- 
tain  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  ch  a racier  of  the  fenatcr, 
the  ftatefman , and  the  foldier.  Commercial  na- 
: tions  difcover,  that  any  one  of  thefe  characters  is 

ifufficient  in  one  perfon  ; and  that  the  ends  of  each  , 
when  disjoined , are  more  eafiiy  accompiifhed. 
The  firft  , however,  were  circumflances  under 
• which  nations  advanced  and  profpered ; the  fecond 
were  thofe  in  which  the  fpirit  relaxed  , kand  the 
nation  went  to  decay. 

VrE  may,  with  good  reafon , congratulate  our 
fpecies  on  their  having  efcaped  from  a ffcate  of  bar- 
i barous  diforder  and  violence,  into  a flate  of  do- 
meflic  peace  and  regular  policy;  when  they  have 
fheathed  the  dagger,  and  difarmed  the  animofities 
of  civil  contention  ; when  the  weapons  with  which 
they  contend  are  the  reafonings  of  the  wife,  and 
the  tongue  of  the  eloquent.  But  we  cannot, 
mean  time,  help  to  regret,  that  they  fhould  ever 
proceed,  in  fearch  ?f  perfection  , to  place  every 
branch  of  adminiflration  behind  the  counter,  and 
>come  to  employ,  inflead  of  the  ftatefman  and 
warrior,  the  mere  clerk  and  accountant. 

By  carrying  this  fyftem  to  its  height  ,n  men  are 
educated , who  could  copy  for  Caefar  his  military 
inftructions , or  even  execute  a part  of  his  plans; 
but  none  who  could  adt  in  all  the  different  feenes 
'for  which  the  leader  himfelf  muft  be  qualified,  in 
ithe  flate  and  in  the  field,  in  times  of  order  or  of 
'tumult,  in  times  of  divifion  or  of  unanimity ; none 
who  could  animate  the  council  when  deliberating 
on  domeftic  affairs,  or  when  alarmed  by  attacks 
Ifrom  abroad.  7 
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The  policy  of  China  is  the  mod  perfect  model  1 
of  an  arrangement  at  which  the  ordinary  refine- 
ments of  government  are  aimed;  and  the  inha-1 
bitants  of  that  empire  poffefs , in  the  higheft  de-  j 
vree , thofe  arts  on  which  vulgar  minds  make  the  I 
felicity  and  greatnefs  of  nations  to  depend.  . The  | 
ffate  has  acquired,  in  a meafure  unequalled  in  the 
lriftory  otmankind , numbers  of  men , and  the  other 
rcfourceff  of  war.  They  have  done  what  we  are 
very  apt  to  admire;  they  have  brought  national 
affairs  to  the  level  of  the  meaneft  capacity,  they 
have  broke  them  into  parts  , and  thrown  them  into 
fe  pa  rate  departments ; they  have  clothed  every  pro- 
ceeding with  fplendid  ceremonies,  and  majeftical 
forms;  and  where  the  reverence  of  forms  cannot 
reprefs  diforder,  a rigorous  and  fevere  police, armed 
with  every  fpecies  of  corporal  punifhment,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  purpofe.  1 he  whip,  and  the  cudge  , 
are  held  up  to  all  orders  of  men;  they  are  at  once 
employed,  and  they  are  dreaded  by  every  magiHrate. 
A mandarine  is  whipped , for  having  ordered  a 
pickpocket  to  receive  too  few  or  too  many  blows. 

Every  department  of  Hate  is  made  the  object 
of  a feparate  profeffion,  and  every  candidate  for 
office  muft  have  paffed  through  a regular  education ; 
and,  as  in  the  graduations  of  the  univerhty , mult 
have  obtained  by  his  proficiency,  or  his  Handing, 
the  decree  to  which  he  afpires.  The  tribunals  of 
Hate,  of  war,  and  offithe  revenue,  as  well  as  of 
literature,  are  conduced  by  graduates  in  their  dif- 
ferent Hudies:  but  while  learning  is  the  great  road 
to  preferment,  it  terminates,  in  being  able  to  rea  , 
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and  to  write;  and  the  great  objedt  of  government 
confifts  in  raifing,  and  in  confuming  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. 'With  all  thefe  refources,  and  this  learned 
preparation  , which  is  made  to  turn  thefe  refouices 
to  ufe,  the  date  is  in  reality  weak;  has  repeatedly 
given  the. example  which  we  feek  to  explain;  and 
among  the  doctors  of  war  or  of  policy , among  the 
millions  who  are  fet  apart  for  the  military  profeffion , 
can  find  none  of  its  members  who  are  fit  to  ffcand 
forth  in  the  dangers  of  their  country , or  to  form  a 
defence  againft  the  repeated  inroads  of  an  enemy 
reputed  to  be  artlefs  and  mean. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  long  the  decay  of 
dates  might  be  fufpended,  by  the  cultivation  of 
arts  on  which  their  real  felicity  and  ftrength  depend; 
by  cultivating  in  the  higher  ranks  thofe  talents 
for  the  council  anil  the  held,  which  cannot, 
-tvithout  great  difadvantage,  befeparated;  and  in 
the  body  of  a people,  that  zeal  for  their  country ? 
and  that  military  character,  which  enable  them  to 
take  a fhare  in  defending  its  rights. 

.Times  may  come,  when  every  proprietor  muff 
defend  his  own  poffeffions,  and  every  free  people 
maintain  their  own  independence.  We  may  ima- 
gine , that  againft  fuch  an  extremity,  an  army  of 
hired  troops  is  a fufficient  precaution;  but  their 
own  troops  are  the  very  enemy  againft  which  a 
people  is  fometimes  obliged  to  fight.  We  may 
flatter  ourfelves,  that  extremities  of  this  fort,  in 
any  particular  cafe,  'are  remote;  but  we  cannot, 
in  reafoning  on  the  general  fortunes  of  mankind, 
avoid  putting  the  cafe,  and  referring  to  the  examples 
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in  which  it  has  happened.  It  has  happened 
in  every  in  fiance  where  the  polifhed  have  fallen 
a prey  to  the  rude,  and  where  the  pacific  inhabitant 
has  been  reduced  to  fubjedion  by  military  force. 

If  the  defence  and  government  of  a people  be 
made  to  depend  on  a few,  who  make  the  condud 
of  Rate  or  of  war  their  profcllion;  whether  thefe 
be  foreigners  or  natives;  whether  they  be  called 
away  of  a bidden  , like  the  Roman  legion  from 
Britain  ; whether  they  turn  againft  their  employers, 
like  the  army  of  Carthage,  or  be  overpowered 
and  difperfed  by  a ftroke  of  fortune,  the  multitude 
of  a cowardly  and  undifciplined  people  muft,  on 
fuch  an  emergence,  receive  a foreign  or  a domeftic 
enemy , as  they  would  a plague  or  an  earthquake, 
with  hopelefs  amazement  and  terror,  and  by  their 
numbers,  only  fwell  the  triumphs  , and  enrich  the 
fpoil  of  a conqueror, 

Statesmen  and  leaders  of  armies,  accuflomed 
to  the  mere  obfervance  of  forms,  are  difconcerted 
by  a fufpenfion  of  cuflomary  rules;  and  on  flight 
grounds  defpair  of  their  country.  They  were  qua- 
lified only  to  go  the  rounds  of  a particular  track  ; 
and  when  forced  from  their  Rations,  are  in  reality 
unable  to  ad  with  men.  They  only  took  part  in 
formalities,  of  which  they  underflood  not  the  tend- 
ency; and  together  with  the  modes  of  procedure, 
even  the  very  Rate  itfelf,  in  their  apprehenfion  , 
has  ceafed  to  exiR.  The  numbers,  pofieflions, 
and  refources  of  a great  people,  only  ferve , in 
their  view,  to  conRitute  a fcene  of  hopelefs  con- 
' fufion  and  terror. 
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In  rude  ages,  under  the  appellations  of  a commu- 
nity , a people,  or  a nation , was  underllood  a num- 
ber of  men:  and  the  ftate , while  its  members  re- 
mained, was  accounted  entire.  The  Scythians, 
while  they  fled  before  Darius,  mocked  at  his 
childifh  attempt;  Athens  furvived  the  devaluations 
of  Xerxes;  and  Rome,  in  its  rude  ftate,  thofe  of 
the  Cauls.  With  polilhed  and  mercantile  Hates, 
the  cafe  is  fometimes  reverfed.  The  nation  is  a 
territory,  cultivated  and  improved  by  its  owners ; 
deHroy  the  polfellion  , even  while  the  mailer  re- 
mains, the  ftate  is  undone. 

That  weaknefs  and  effeminacy  of  which  po- 
lilhed nations  are  fometimes  accufed  , has  its  place 
probably  in  the  mind  alone.  The  Hrength  of  ani- 
mals, and  that  of  man  in  particular,  depends  on 
his  feeding:,  and  the  kind  of  labour  to  which  he 
is  ufed.  Wholefome  food  , and  hard  labour,  the 
portion  of  many  in  every  polilhed  and  commercial 
nation  , fecure  to  the  public  a number  of  men 
endued  with  bodily  Hrength , and  inured  to 
hardlhip  and  toil. 

% Ev£N  delicate  living,  and  good  accommodation, 
are  not  found  to  enervate  the  body.  The  armies 
of  Europe  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  experi- 
ment; and  the  children  of  opulent  families,  bred 
in  effeminacy,  or  nurfed  with  tender  care,  have 
been  made  to  contend  with  the  favage.  By 
imitating  his  arts,  they  have  learned,  like  him, 
to  traverfe  the  foreH  ; and , in  every  feafon  , to 
fubfiH  in  the  defert.  They  have,  perhaps,  reco- 
vered a leffon , which  it  has  coH  civilized  nations 
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many  ages  to  unlearn,  That  the  fortune  of  a 
man  is  entire  while  he  remains  polTefred  of  himfelf. 

Ir  may  be  thought,  however,  that  few  of  the 
celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  whofe  fate  has 
given  rife  to  fo  much  refledion  on  the  viciffitudes 
of  human  affairs , had  made  any  great  progrefs 
in  thofe  enervating  arts  we  have  mentioned  ; or 
made  thofe  arrangements  from  which  the  danger 
in  queftion  could  be  fuppofed  to  arife.  The  Greeks, 
in  particular  , at  the  time  they  received  the 
IVTacedonian  yoke,  had  certainly  not  carried  the 
commercial  arts  to  fo  great  a height  as  is  common 
with  the  mofl  flourilhing  and  profperous  nations 
of  Europe.  They  had  Hill  retained  the  form  of 
independent  republics  ; the  people  were  generally 
admitted  to  a fhare  in  the  government;  and  not 
being  able  to  hire  armies,  they  were  obliged  , by 
neceflity,  to  bear  a part  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. By  their  frequent  wars  and  domeftic  commoti- 
ons,they  were  accuftomed  to  danger, and  were  fami- 
liar with  alarming  fituations : they  were  accordingly 
Bill  accounted  the  beftfoldiers  and  the  bell;  ftatefmcn 
of  the  known  world.  The  younger  Cyrus  promifed 
himfelf  the  empire  of  Aha  by  means  of  their  aid; 
and  after  his  fall,  a body  of  ten  thoufand,  although 
bereft  of  their  leaders,  baffled,  in  their  retreat, 
all  the  military  force  of  the  Perfian  empire.  The 
vitflor  of  Afia  did  not  think  himfelf  prepared  for 
that  conqueft,  till  he  had  formed  an  army  from 
the  fubdued  republics  of  Greece. 

It  is  , however , true  , that  in  the  age  of  Philip, 
the  military  and  political  fpirit  or  thofe  nations 
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appears  to  have  been  conftderably  impaired  , and 
to  have  fuffered  , perhaps , from  the  variety  of 
interefts  and  purfuits,  as  well  as  of  pleafures, 
with  which  their  members  came  to  be  occupied ; 
they  even  made  a kind  of  reparation  between  the 
civil  and  military  character.  Phocion,  we  are 
told  by  Plutarch  , having  obferved  that  the  leading 
men  of  his  time  followed  different  courfes  , that 
fome  applied  themfelves  to  civil,  others  to  mili- 
tary affairs  , determined  rather  to  follow  the 
examples  of  Themiftocles,  Anftides  , and  Pericles, 
the  leaders  of  a former  age  who  were  equally 
prepared  for  either. 

We  find  in  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  a 
perpetual  reference  to  this  bate  of  manners.  We 
find  him  exhorting  the  Athenians,  not  only  to 
declare  war,  but  to  arm  themfelves  for  the  exe- 
cution of  their  own  military  plans.  We  find  that 
there  was  an  order  of  military  men,  who  eafily 
paffed  from  the  fervice  of  one  ftate  to  that  of 
another;  and  who,  when  they  were  ncglecffed 
from  home  , turned  away  to  enterprifes  on  their 
own  account.  There  were  not , perhaps,  better 
warriors  in  any  former  age  ; but  thofe  warriors 
were  not  attached  to  any  ftate;  and  the  fettled 
inhabitants  of  every  city  thought  themfelves 
difqualified  for  military  fervice.  The  difeipline 
of  armies  was  perhaps  improved,  but  the  vigour 
of  nations  was  gone  to  decay.  When  Philip,  or 
Alexander,  defeated  the  Grecian  armies  which 
were  chiefly  compofed  of  foldiers  of  fortune , they 
found  an  eafy  conqueft  with  the  other  inhabitants; 
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and  whin  the  latter,  afterwards  fupportcd  by 
thofe  foldiers , invaded  the  Perfian  empire,  he 
feems  to  have  left  little  martial  fpirit  behind  him; 
and  by  removing  the  military  men,  to  have 
taken  precaution  enough  , in  his  abfence , to 
fecure  his  dominion  over  this  mutinous  and 
refractory  people. 

The  fubdivifion  of  arts  and  profeffions,  in  cer- 
tain examples,  tends  to  improve  the  practice  of 
them,  and  to  promote  their  ends.  By  having 
feparated  the  arts  of  the  clothier  and  the  tanner, 
we  are  the  better  fupplied  with  fhoes  and  with 
cloth.  But  to  feparate  the  arts  which  form  the 
citizen  and  the  ftatefman,  the  arts  of  policy  and 
war,  is  an  attempt  to  difmembcr  the  human 
character,  and  to  deftroy  thofe  very  arts  we 
mean  to  improve.  By  this  reparation,  we  in 
effedl  deprive  a free  people  of  what  is  neceffary 
to  their  fafety  ; or  we  prepare  a defence  againft 
invafions  from  abroad  , which  givves  a profpect  of 
ufurpation , and  threatens  the  eftablifhment  of 
military  governmen'  at  home. 

We  may  be  furprized  to  find  the  beginning  of 
certain  military  inftrudtions  at  Rome,  referred  to 
a time  no  earlier  than  that  of  the  Cimbric  war. 
It  was  then  , we  are  told  bv  Valerius  Maximus, 
that  Roman  foldiers  were  made  to  learn  from 
gbdiators  i he  ufeofafword:  and  the  antagonifts 
of  Pyrrhus  and  of  Hannibal  wer**  , by  the  account 
of  this  wri'cr,  ftd!  in  need  of  m ft  ruction  in  the 
firfl  rudiments  of  their  trade.  They  had  already, 
by  the  order  and  choice  of  their  incampments , 
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imprefled  the  Grecian  invader  with  awe  and 
refped;  they  had  already,  not  by  their  victories , 
but  by  their  national  vigour  and  ftrmnefs , under 
repeated  defeats , induced  him  to  fue  for  peace. 
But  the  haughty  Roman,  perhaps,  knew  the 
advantage  of  order  and  of  union,  without  having 
been  broke  to  the  inferior  arts  of  the  mercenary 
foldier;  and  had  the  courage  to  face  the  enemies 
of  his  country , without  having  practifed  the  ufe 
of  his  weapon  under  the  fear  of  being  whipped. 
He  could  ill  be  perfuaded  , that  a time  might  come, 
when  refined  and  intelligent  nations  would  make 
the  art  of  war  to  confift  in  a few  technical  forms; 
that  citizens  and  foldiers  might  come  to  be  diftin- 
guifhed  as  much  as  worries  and  men  ; that  the 
citizen  would  become  polfelTed  of  a property 
which  be  would  not  be  able,  or  required,  to 
defend  ; that  the  foldicr  would  be  appointed  to 
keep  for  another  what  he  would  be  taught  to 
defire,  and  what  he  alone  would  be  enabled  to 
feize  and  to  keep  for  himfdf;  that,  in  Ihort , 
one  fet  of  men  were  to  have  an  intereft  in  the 
prcfervation  of  civil  eflablifhments , without  the 
power  to  defend  them  ; that  the  other  were  to 

have  this  power,  without  either  the  inclination 
or  the  intereft. 

This  people  , however,  by  degrees  Came  to 
put  their  military  force  on  the  very  footing  to 
which  this  description  alludes.  Marius  made  a 
capital  change  in  the  manner  of  levying  foldiers 
at  Rome:  he  filled  his  legions  with  the  mean  and 
the  indigent,  who  depended  on  military  pay  for 
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fubfiftenee;  be  created  a force  which  reded  on 
mere  difcipline  alone,  and  the  fkill  of  the  gladiator; 
he  taught  his  troops  to  employ  their  fwords 
again  ft  the  conftitution  of  their  country,  and  fet 
the  example  of  a pradtiee  which  was  foon  adopted 
and  improved  by  his  bucceflors. 

The  Romans  only  meant  by  their  armies  to 
incroach  on  the  freedom  of  other  nations , while 
they  preferved  their  own.  They  forgot,  that  in 
affemblmg  foldiers  of  fortune,  and  in  buffering 
any  leader  to  be  mafter  of  a difciplined  army , 
they  a&ually  refigned  their  political  rights , and 
buffered  a mafter  to  aribe  for  the  date.  This 
people  , in  fhort , whofe  ruling  paffion  was  de- 
predation and  conqueft , periflied  by  the  recoil 
of  an  engine  which  they  themfelves  had  ere&ed 
againft  mankind. 

The  boafted  refinements,  then,  of  the  poliflied 
age,  are  not  divefted  of  danger.  They  open  a 
door,  perhaps,  to  difafter,  as  wide  and  acceftible 
as  any  of  thofe  they  have  flint.  If  they  build 
walls  and  ramparts , they  enervate  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  are  placed  to  defend  them;  if  they 
form  difciplined  armies,  they  reduce  the  military 
fpirit  of  entire  nations ; and  by  placing  the  fvvord 
where  they  have  given  a diftafte  to  civil  eftnb- 
lifhments , they  prepare  for  mankind  the  govern- 
ment of  force. 

It  is  happy  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  that 
the  difparity  between  the  foldier  and  the  pacific 
citizen  can  never  be  fo  great  as  it  became  among 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  In  the  life  of  modern 
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arms,  the  novice  is  made  to  learn,  and  to  pradlife 
with  eafe,  all  that  the  veteran  knows;  and  if 
to  teach  him  were  a matter  of  real  difficulty, 
happy  are  they  who  are  not  deterred  by  fucli 
difficulties,  and  who  can  difcover  the  arts  which 
tend  to  fortify  and  preferve  , not  to  enervate 
and  ruin  their  country. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  National  Wajle . 


The  ftrength  of  nations  confifts  in  the  wealth, 
the  numbers , and  the  character  of  their  people. 
The  hillory  of  their  progrefs  from  a hate  of 
rudenefs,  is,  for  the  moft  part,  a detail  of  the 
flruggles  they  have  maintained,  and  of  the  arts 
they  have  pradtifed , to  (Lengthen  , or  to  fecure 
themfelves.  Their  coriquefts,  their  population, 
and  their  commerce  ,-  their  civil  and  military 
arrangements,  their  (kill  in  the  conftru&ion  of 
weapons,  and  in  the  methods  of  attack  and  de- 
fence; the  very  diftribution  of  talks,  whether  in 
private  bufinefs  or  in  public  affairs,  either  tend 
to  bellow,  or  promife  to  employ  with  advantage, 
the  conftituents  of  a national  force,  and  the  re- 
fources  of  war. 

If  we  fuppofe  , that , together  with  thefe 
advantages,  the  military  charadter  of  a people 
remains,  or  is  improved,  it  muft  follow,  that 
what  is  gained  in  civilization,  is  a real  increaf? 
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of  ftrengt.il ; and  that  the  ruin  of  nations  could 
never  take  its  rife  from  themfelvcs.  Where  ftates 
have  flopped  fhort  in  their  progrefs , or  have 
adtually  gone  to  decay,  we  may  fufpedt,  that 
however  difpofed  to  advance,  they  have  found 
a limit,  beyond  which  they  could  not  proceed; 
or  from  a remiftion  of  the  national  fpirit,  and  a 
weaknefs  of  character,  were  unable  to  make  the 
moft  of  their  refources,  and  natural  advantages. 
On  this  fuppofition,  from  being  ftationary,  they 
may  begin  to  relapfe  , and  by  a retrograde  mo- 
tion, in  a fucceffion  of  ages,  arrive  at  a ftate  of 
greater  weaknefs,  than  that  which  they  quitted 
in  the  beginning  of  their  progrefs;  and  with  the 
appearance  of  better  arts,  and  fuperior  conduct, 
expofe  themfelves  to  become  a prey  to  barbarians, 
whom,  in  the  attainment,  or  the  height  of  their 
glory,  they  had  eafily  baffled  or  defpifed. 

Whatever  may  be  the  natural  wealth  of  a 
people,  or  whatever  may  be  the  limits  beyond 
which  they  cannot  improve  on  their  ftock , it  is 
probable  , that  no  nation  has  ever  reached  thofe 
limits,  or  has  been  able  to  poftpone  its  misfortu- 
nes, and  the  effects  of  mifeondnd,  until  its  fund 
of  materials  , and  the  fertility  of  its  foil , were 
exhaufted , or  the  numbers  of  its  people  were 
greatly  reduced.  The  fame  errors  in  policy,  and 
weaknefs  of  manners,  which  prevent  the  proper 
ufe  of  refources,  likewife  check  their  increafe , 
or  improvement. 

The  wealth  of  the  ftate  conftfts  in  the  fortune 
of  its  members.  The  adual  revenue  of  the  ftate 
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is  that  fhare  of  every  private  fortune,  which  the 
public  his  been  accuRomed  to  demand  for  na- 
tional purpofes.  This  revenue  cannot  be  always 
proportioned  to  what  may  be  fuppofed  redundant 
in  the  private  eRate , but  to  what  is  , in  fome 
meafure  , thought  fo  by  the  owner;  and  to  what 
he  may  be  made  to  fpar'e , without  intrenching 
on  his  manner  of  living,  and  without  fulpending 
his  projeds  of  expence,  or  of  commerce.  It 
fhould  appear,  therefore,  that  any  immoderate 
increafe  of  private  expence  is  a prelude  to  national 
weaknefs:  government,  even  while  each  of  its 
fubjeds  confumes  a princely  effate  , may  be 
Rraitened  in  point  of  revenue,  and  the  paradox 
be  explained  by  example,  that  the  public  is  poor, 
while  its  members  are  rich. 

We  are  frequently  led  into  error  by  miftaking 
money  for  riches;  we  think  that  a people  cannot 
be  impoverilhed  by  a wafte  of  money  which  is 
fpent  among  themfelves.  The  fad  is,  that  men 
are  impoverished , only  in  two  ways;  either  by- 
having  their  gains  fufpended,  or  by  having  their 
fubRance  confumed  ; and  money  expended  at 
home  , being  circulated  , and  not  confumed  , 
cannot,  any  more  than  the  exchange  of  a -tally, 
or  a counter,  among  a certain  ntrmber  of  hands, 
tend  to  diminish  the  wealth  of  the  company 
among  whom  it  is  handed  about.  But  while 
money  circulates  at  home,  the  neceRaries  of  life, 
which  are  the  real  conftituents  of  wealth  may  be 
idly  confumed ; the  induRry  which  might  be 
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employed  to  increafe  the  {lock  of  a people,  may 
be  fufpended,  or  turned  to  abufe. 

Great  armies,  maintained  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  without  any  national  objedt,  are  fo  many 
mouths  unneceffanly  opened  to  wafte  the  (lores 
of  the  public,  and  fo  many  hands  with-held 
from  the  arts  by  which  its  profits  are  made.  Un- 
fuccefsful  enterprifes  are  fo  many  ventures  thrown 
away,  and  Ioffes  fuflained  , proportioned  to  the 
capital  employed  in  the  fervice.  The  Helvetii , 
in  order  to  invade  the  Roman  province  of  Gaul, 
burnt  their  habitations , dropt  their  indruments 
of • hufbandry , and  confumed  , in  one  year,  the 
faviogs  of  many.  The  enterprife  failed  of  fuccefs, 
and  the  nation  was  undone. 

States  have  endeavoured,  in  fome  inflances, 
by  pawning  their  credit,  inflead  of  employing  their 
capital , to  difguife  the  hazards  they  ran.  They 
have  found,  in  the  loans  they  raifed,  a Cafual 
refource,  which  encouraged  their  enterprifes.  They 
have  feemed  , by  their  manner  of  erecting  trans- 
ferable funds , to  leave  the  capital  for  purpofes 
of  trade,  in  the  hands  of  the  fubjedt,  while  it  is 
aetually  expended  by  the  government.  They  have, 
by  thefe  means,  proceeded  to  the  execution  of 
great  national  projeds,  without  fufpending  private 
induftry  , and  have  left  future  ages  to  anfwer, 
in  part,  for  debts  contracted  with  a view  to  future 
emolument.  So  far  the  expedient  is  plaufible, 
and  appears  to  be  juft.  The  growing  burden  too, 
is  thus  gradually  laid ; and  if  a nation  be  to  fink 
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in  fome  future  age , every  minifter  hopes  it  may 
{fill  keep  afloat  in  his  own.  But  the  meafure,  for 
this  very  reafon,  is,  with  all  its  advantages, 
extremely  dangerous,  in  the  hands  of  a precipitant 
and  ambitious  adminiftration  , regarding  only  the 
prefent  occafion , and  imagining  a ftate  to  be 
inexhauftible  , while  a capital  can  be  borrowed 
and  the  intereft  be  paid. 

We  are  told  of  a nation  , who,  during  a cer- 
tain period,  rivalled  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
world,  threw  oft  the  dominion  of  a matter  arm- 
ed againft  them  with  the  powers  of  a great  king- 
dom, broke  the  yoke  with  which  they  had  been 
oppreffed,  and  almoft  within  the  courfe  of  a cen- 
tury, raifed,  by  their  induftry  and  national  vigour, 
a new  and  formidable  power,  which  flruck  the 
former  potentates  of  Europe  with  awe  and  fufpenfe, 
and  turned  the  badges  of  poverty  with  which  they 
fct  out,  into  the  enfigns  of  war  and  dominion. 
This  end  was  attained  by  the  great  efforts  of  a 
fpirit  awaked  by  oppreflTion  , by  a fucefsful  purfuit 
of  national  wealth  , and  by  a rapid  anticipation 
of  future  revenue.  But  this  illuftrious  ftate  is 
fuppofed,  not  only  in  the  language  of  a former 
fection  , to  have  pre-occupied  the  bufinefs  ; they 
have  fequeftered  the  inheritance  of  many  ages  to 
come. 

Great  national  expence,  however,  does  not 
imply  the  neceffity  of  any  national  fuffering. 
While  revenue  is  applied  with  fuccefs , to  obtain 
fome  valuable  end  ; the  profits  of  every  adven- 
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ttire,  being  more  than  fufficient  to  repay  its  cofK 
the  public  fliould  gain,  and  its  refources  fhould 
continue  to  multiply.  Rut  an  expence,  whether 
iuftained  at  home  or  abroad , whether  a wafte  of 
the  prefent,  or  an  anticipation  of  future,  revenue, 
if  it  bring  no  proper  return  , is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  caufes  of  national  ruin. 
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Corruption  and  Political  Slavery. 


SECTION.  I. 

Of  Corruption  in  General. 

T 

1.F  the  fortune  of  nations,  and  their  tendency  to 
aggrandifement,  or  to  ruin,  were  to  be  ellimated 
by  merely  balancing  , on  the  principles  of  the  lafh 
feebon.,  articles  of  profit  and  lofs  , every  argu- 
ment in  politics  would  reft  on  a companion  ofna- 
tional  expence  with  national  gam ; on  a comparifon 
of  the  numbers  who  confume  , with  thofe  who 
produce  or  amafs  the  neceffanes  of  life.  The 
columns  of  the  induftrious , and  the. idle  . would 
include  all  orders  of  men  ; and  the  ftate  -itffTf1, 
being  allowed  as  many  magiftrates,  politicians,  and 
waniors;  as  were  barely  fufficient  for  its  defence 
and  its  government,  fhould  place,  on  the  fide  of 
its  lofs,  every  name  that  ns Supernumerary  on  the 
civil  or- the  military  lift fall  thofe  orders  of  men 
who  , by  the  poffeffion  of  fortune,  fubffft  on  the 
gains  of  others,  and  by  the  nicety  of  their  choice, 
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require  a great  expence  of  time  and  of  labour,  to 
fupply  their  confumption ; all  thofe  who  are  idly 
employed  in  the  train  ofperfons  of  rank;  all  thofe 
who  are  engaged  in  the  profeflions  of  law,  phyfic, 
or  divinity,  together  with  all  the  learned,  who 
do  not,  by  their  ftudies,  promote  or  improve  the 
praClice  of  fome  lucrative  trade,  The  value  of 
every  perfon,  in  fhort,  fhould  be  computed  from 
liis  labour;  and  that  of  labour  itfclf,  from  its 
tendency  to  procure  and  amafs  the  means  of  fub- 
filfence.  The  arts  employed  on  mere  fuperfluities 
lhould  be  prohibited , except  when  their  produce 
could  be  exchanged  with  foreign  nations,  for 
commodities  that  might  be  employed  to  maintain 
ufeful  men  for  the  public. 

These  appear  to  be  the  rules  by  which  a mifer 
would  examine  the  ftate  of  his  own  affairs,  or 
thofe  of  his  country ; but  fchemes  of  perfect  cor- 
ruption are  at  lead  as  impracticable  as  fchemes  of 
perfcCt  virtue.  Men  are  not  univerfally  mifers; 
they  will  not  be  fatisfied  with  the  pleafure  of 
hoarding;  they  muft  be  fuffered  to  enjoy  their 
wealth,  in  order  that  they  may  take  the  trouble 
of  becoming  rich.  Property,  in  the  common 
courfe  of  human  affairs,  is  unequally  divided:  we 
are  therefore  obliged  to  fuffer  the  wealthy  to 
fquander,  that  the  poor  may  fubliff;  we  are  ob- 
liged to  tolerate  certain  orders  of  men,  who  are 
above  the  neceffity  of  labour,  in  order  that,  in 
their  condition,  there  may  be  an  objeCt  of  ambir 
tion , and  a rank  to  which  the  bufy  afpire.  We 
are  npf  only  obliged  to  admit  numbers,  \yho , hj 
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find  oeconomy,  may  be  reckoned  fnperfluous , 
on  the  civil,  the  military  , and  the  political  lift; 
but  becaufe  we  are  men , and  prefer  the  occupa- 
tion, improvement,  and  felicity  of  our  nature, 
to  its  mere  exiftence,  we  muft  even  with.,  that 
as  many  members  as  poffible,  of  every  commu- 
nity, may  be  admitted  to  a lhare  of  its  defence 
and  its  government. 

Men,  in  fad,  while  they  purfue  in  fociety  dif- 
ferent objecls,  or  feparate  views,  procure  a wide 
diftribution  of  power,  and  by  a fpecies  of  chance, 
arrive  at  a pofture  for  civil  engagements,  more 
favourable  to  human  nature  than  what  human 
wrfdom  could  ever  calmly  devife. 

If  the  ftrength  of  a nation,  in  the  mean  time, 
confifts  in  the  men  on  whom  it  may  rely,  and  who 
are  fortunately  or  wifely  combined  for  its  prefer- 
vation,  it  follows  , that  manners  are  as  important 
as  either  numbers  or  wealth;  and  that  corruption 
is  to  be  accounted  a principal  caufe  of  the  nation- 
al declenfion  and  ruin. 

Whoever  perceives  what  are  the  qualities  of 
man  in  his  excellence,  may  eafily,  by  that  ftancf- 
ard , diftinguifh  his  defeds  or  corruptions.  If 
an  intelligent,  a courageous,  and  an  affedionate 
mind,  conftitutes  the  perfedion  of  his  nature, 
remarkable  failings  in  any  of  thofe  particulars,  muft 
proportionally  fink  or  debafe  his  charader. 

We  have  obferved,  that  it  is  the  happinefs 
of  the  individual  to  make  a right  choice  of  his 
condud;  that  this  choice  will  lead  him  to  lofe- 
in  fociety  the  fenfe  of  a perfonal  inter eft ; and  * 
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in  the  confideration  of  what  is  due  to  the  whole, 

to  Hide  thofe  anxieties  which  relate  to  himfeif 
as  a part. 

The  natural  difpofition  of  man  to  humanity 
and  the  warmth  of  his  temper,  may  raife  his 
character  to  this  fortunate  pitch.  His  elevation, 
in  a great  meafure,  depends  on  the  form  of  his 
fociety;  but  he  can,  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  corruption,  accommodate  himfeif  to  great 
variations  in  the  conftitutipns  of  government. 
The  fame  integrity,  and  vigorous  fpirit,  which, 
in  democratical  dates,  renders  him  tenacious  of 
bis  equality,  may,  under  aridocracy  or  monarchy, 
lead  him  to  maintain  the  fubordinations  eflab- 
lifhed.  He  may  entertain,  towards  the  different 
ranks  of  men  with  whom  he  is  yoked  in  the 
date,  maxims  of  refped  and  of  candour:  he 
may , in  the  choice  of  his  actions  follow  a prim 
ciple  of  judice,  and  of  honour,  which  the  com 
dderations  of  falety , preferment , or  profit  can- 
not efface. 

From  our  complaints  of  national  depravity,  it 
fhould,  notwithdanding,  appear,  that  whole 
bodies  of  men  are  fometimes  infeded  with  an 
epidemical  weaknefs  of  the  head,  or  corruption 
of  heart,  by  which  they  become  unfit  for  the  dati- 
ons  they  occupy,  and  threaten  the  dates  they 
compofe,  however  flouridling,  with  a profped  of 
decay,  and  of  ruin. 

A change  of  national  manners  for  the  worfe , 
may  anfe  from  a difcontinuanee  of  rl\e  fcenes  in 
which  the  talents  of  men  were  happily  cultivated, 
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and  brought  into  exercife;  or  from  a change  in 
the  prevailing  opinions  relating  to  the  conftituents 
of  honour  or  of  happinefs.  When  mere  riches  , 
or  court-favour,  are  fuppofed  to  conftitute  rank; 
the  mind  is  milled  from  the  confideration  of  qua- 
lities on  which  it  ought  to  rely.  Magnanimity, 
courage,  and  the  love  of  mankind,  are  facrificed 
to  avarice,  and  vanity,  or  fupprelfed  under  a 
fenfe  of  dependence.  The  individual  confiders 
his  community  fo  far  only  as  it  can  be  rendered 
fubfervient  to  his  perfonal  advancement  or  profit: 
he.  dates  himfelf  in  competition  with  his  fellow- 
creatures;  and,  urged  by  the  paffions  of  emula- 
tion, of  fear  and  jealoufy,  of  envy  and  malice, 
he  follows  the  maxims  of  an  animal  deftined  to 
preferve  his  feparate  exiftence , and  to  indulge 
his  caprice  or  his  appetite,  at  the  expence  of 
his  fpecies. 

On  this  corrupt  foundation,  men  become  either 
rapacious,  deceitful,  and  violent,  ready  to  tref- 
pafs  on  the  rights  of  others;  or  fervile  , merce- 
nary, and  bafe  , prepared  to  relinquifh  their  own; 
Talents,  capacity,  and  force  of  mind,  poffelfed 
by  a perfon  of  the  firft  defcription,  ferve  to 
plunge  him  the  deeper  in  mifery,  and  to  lharpen 
the  agony  of  cruel  paffions;  which  lead  him  to 
wreak  on  his  fellow-creatures  the  torments  that 
prey  on  himfelf.  To  a perfon  of  the  fecond,  ima- 
gination, and  reafon  itfelf,  only  ferve  to  point 
out  falfe  objc&s  of  fear,  or  defire  , and  to  mul- 
tiply the  fubjedls  of  difappointment , and  of  mo- 
mentary joy.  In  either  cafe,  and  whether  we 
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fuppofe  that  corrupt  men  are  urged  by  covetouf- 
nefs , 01  betiayed  by  fear,  and  without  fpecify- 
ing  the  crimes  which  from  either  difpofition  they 
are  prepared  to  commit,  we  may  fafely  affirm, 
with  Socrates,  “ That  every  mafter  fhould  pray 
“ he  may  not  meet  with  fuch  a Have;  and 
t£  every  fuch  perfon , being  unfit  for  liberty, 

“ fill ou Id  implore  that  he  may  meet  with  a mer- 
K ciful  mafter.  ” 

Man,  under  this  menfure  of  corruption,  although 
lie  may  be  bought  for  a flave  by  thofe  who  know 
how  to  turn  his  faculties  and  his  labour  to  profit: 
and  although  , when  kept  under  proper  reftraints, 
his  neighbourhood  may  be  convenient  or  ufeful; 
yet  is -certainly  unfit  to  ad  on  the  footing  of  a 
liberal  combination  or  concert  with  his  fellow- 
creatures:  his  mind  is  not  addided  to  friendlhip 
or  confidence;  he  is  not  willing  to  ad  for  the 
prefervation  of  others,  nor  deferves  that  any  other 
fhould  hazard  his  own  fafety  for  his. 

The  adual  charader  of  mankind,  mean  time, 
in  the  worft,  as  well  as  the  beft  condition,  is  un- 
doubtedly mixed  : and  nations  of  the  beft  defcrip- 
tion  are  greatly  obliged  for  their  prefervation  . not 
only  to  the  good  difpofition  of  their  members,  but 
hkewife  to  thofe  political  inftitutions  , by  which 
the  violent  are  reftrained  from  the  commiftion  of 
crimes  , and  the  cowardly , or  the  felfifli , are  made 
to  contribute  their  part  to  the  public  defence  or  - 
profperity.  By  means  of  fuch  inftitutions,  and  the 
wife  precautions  of  government,  nations  are  enabled 
to  fubfift,  and  even  to  profper,  under  very  different 
degrees  of  corruption  , or  of  public  integrity. 
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So  long  as  the  majority  of  a people  are  fuppofed 
to  ad  on  maxims  of  probity,  the  example  of  the 
good,  and  even  the  caution  of  the  bad,  give  a ge- 
neral appearance  of  integrity , and  of  innocence. 
Where  men  are  to  one  another  objeds  of  affedion 
and  of  confidence , where  they  are  generally  dif- 
pofed  not  to  offend,  government  may  be  remifs ; 
and  every  perfon  may  be  treated  as  innocent,  till 
he  is  found  to  be  guilty.  As  the  fubjed  , in  this 
cafe,  does  not  hear  of  the  crimes,  fo  he  need  not 
be  told  of  the  punifhments  itiflided  on  perfons  ol  a 
different  charader.  But  where  the  manners  of  a 
people  are  confiderably  changed  for  the  worfe  , 
every  fubjed  muft  hand  on  his  guard  , and  govern- 
ment itfelf  muft  ad  on  fuitable  maxims  of  fear  and 
diftruft.  The  individual , no  longer  fit  to  be  in- 
dulged in  his  pretenfions  to  perfonal  confideration  , 
independence  , or  freedom  , each  of  which  he  would 
turn  to  abufe,  mult  be  taught,  by  external  force , 
and  from  motives  of  fear,  to  counterfeit  thofe 
effeds  of  innocence,  and  of  duty,  to  which  he  is 
not  dilpofed  : he  muft  be  referred  to  the  whip,  or 
the  gibbet , for  arguments  in  fupport  of  a caution  , 
which  the  hate  now  requires  him  to  affume,  on  a 
fuppofition  that  he  is  infenfible  to  the  motives 
which  recommend  the  pradice  of  virtue. 

The  rules  of  defpotifm  are  made:  for  the  govern- 
ment of  corrupted  men.  They  were  indeed  fol- 
lowed on  fome  remarkable  occafions,  even  under 
the  Roman  commonwealth;  and  the  bloody  axe, 
to  terrify  the  citizen  from  his  crimes,  and  to  repel 
the  eafual  and  temporary  irruptions  of  vice,  was 
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repeatedly  committed  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
dictator.  They  were  finally  eftablifhed  on  the 
rums  of  the  republic  itfelf,  when  either  the  people 
became  too  corrupted  for  freedom  , or  when  the 
magi  Hi  ate  became  too  corrupted  to  refign  his  dicta- 
torial power.  I his  fpecies  of  government  comes 
natui  ally  in  the  termination  of  a continued  and 
growing  corruption;  but  has  no  doubt,  in  fome 
in  fiances , come  too  foon  , and  has  facrificed  remains 
of  virtue  , that  deferved  a better  fate  , to  the  jea-> 
loufy  of  tyrants,  who  were  in  hafle  to  augment: 
their  power.  This  method  of  government  cannot, 
in  inch  cafes,  fail  to  introduce  that  meafure  of 
corruption  , againfl  whofe  external  effedls  it  is 
defired  as  a remedy.  When  fear  is  fuggelted  as 
the  only  motive  to  duty  , every  heart  becomes 
rapacious  or  bafe.  And  this  medicine,  if  applied 
to  a healthy  body,  is  fure  to  create  the  diflemper 
which  in  other  cafes  it  is  deflined  to  cure. 

T.  His  is  the  manner  of  government  into  which  * 
the  covetous , and  the  arrogant , to  fatiate  their 
unhappy  defires , would  hurry  their  fellow-crea- 
tures: it  is  a manner  of  government  to  which  the 
timorous  and  the  fervile  fubmit  at  difcretion  and 
when  thefe  characters  of  the  rapacious  and  the 
timid  divide  mankind,  even  the  virtues  of  Anto- 
ninus or  Trajan,  can  do  no  more  than  apply,  with 
candour  and  with  vigour , the  whip  and  the  fword ; 
and  endeavour , by  the  hopes  of  reward , or  the  fear 
of  punifhment,  to  find  a fpeedy  and  a temporary 
cure  for  the  crimes,  or  the  imbecilities  of  men. 

Other  ftates  may  be  more  or  lefs  corrupted* 
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this  has  corruption  for  its  bafis.  Here  juftice  may 
fometimes  dired  the  arm  of  the  defpotical  fovereign; 
but  the  name  of  juftice  is  moft  commonly  employed 
to  ftgnify  the  intereft,  or  the  caprice,  of  a reigning 
power.  Human  fociety , fufceptible  of  fuch  a va- 
riety of  forms,  here  finds  the  ftmpleft  of  all.  The 
toils  and  polfellions  of  many  are  de dined  to  affuage 
the  padions  of  one  or  a few;  and  the  only  parties 
that  remain  among  mankind , are  the  oppreffor  who 
demands,  and  the  oppreffed  \\ho  dare  not  refufe. 

Nations-,  while  they  were  intitled  to  a milder 
fate,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Greeks,  repeatedly  con- 
quered , have  been  reduced  to  this  condition  by 
military  force.  They  have  reached  it  too  in  the 
maturity  of  their  own  depravations;  when,  like 
the  Romans  , returned  from  the  conqued  , and 
loaded  with  the  Ep oils  of  the  world , they  gave 
loofe  to  faction,  and  .to  crimes  too  bold  and  too 
frequent  for  the  corredlion  of  ordinary  govern- 
ment; and  when  the  fword  of  juftice,  dropping 
with  blood,  and  perpetually  required  to  fupprefs 
accumulating  diforders  on  every  fide  , could  no 
longer  await  the  delays  and  precautions  of  an  ad- 
miniftration  fettered  by  laws  *. 

It  is,  however,  well  known  from  the  hiftory 
of  mankind,  that  corruption  of  this,  or  of  any 
other  degree,  is  not  peculiar  to  nations  in  their 
decline,  or  in  the  refult  of  fignal  profperity,  and 
great  advances  in  the  arts  of  commerce,  The 
bands  of  fociety,  indeed,  in  fmall  and  infant 
cftablilhments , are  generally  ftrong;  and  their 

* Saluft.  Beft.  Catilinarium. 
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fubjects,  either  by  an  ardent  devotion  to  their 
own  tribe  , or  a vehement  animofity  againd  ene- 
mies, and  by  a vigorous  courage  founded  on 
both , are  well  qualified  to  urge,  or  to  fudain, 
the  fortune  of  a growing  community.  But  the 
favage,  and  the  barbarian,  have  given,  notwith- 
ftanding,  in  the  cafe  of  entire  nations,  fome  ex- 
amples of  a weak  and  timorous  character  f.  They 
have,  in  more  inftances , fallen  into  that  fpecies 
of  corruption  which  we  have  already  deferibed 
in  treating  of  barbarous  nations;  they  have  made 
rapine  their  trade,  not  merely  as  a fpecies  of 
warfare , or  with  a view  to  enrich  their  com- 
munity, but  to  polfefs,  in  property,  what  they 
learned  to  prefer  even  to  the  ties  of  affection 
or  of  blood. 

In  the  lowed  date  of  commercial  arts , the  paf- 
fions  for  wealth,  and  for  dominion,  have  exhi- 
bited feenes  of  oppredion  or  fervility,  which  the 
mod  fin  idled  corruption  of  the  arrogant , the 
cowardly,  and  the  mercenary,  founded  on  the 
defire  of  procuring,  or  the  fear  of  lofing,  a for- 
tune, could  not  exceed.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  vices 
of  men,  unredrained  by  forms,  and  unawed  by 
police,  are  differed  to  riot  at  large,  and  to  pro- 
duce their  entire  effects.  Parties  accordingly  unite, 
or  feparate,  on  the  maxims  of  a gang  of  robbers: 
they  facrifice  to  intered  the  tendered  affections 
of  human  nature.  The  parent  fupplies  the  market 
for  flaves,  even  by  the  fale  of  his  own  children; 

f The  barbarous  nations  of  Siberia  , in  general,  are  fervile 
and  timid. 
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the  cottage  ceafes  to  be  a fan  din  ary  for  the  weak 
and  the  defenceJefs  ftranger;  and  the  rights  of 
hofpitality,  often  fo  facred  among  nations  in  their 
primitive  Rate,  come  to  be  violated,  like  every 
other  tie  of  humanity,  without  fear  or  remorfe  *. 

Nations,  which  in  later  periods  of  their  hifto- 
ry  became  eminent  for  civil  wifdom  and  juftice, 
had,  perhaps,  in  a former  age  paroxyfms  of  law- 
lefs  diforder,  to  which  this  defcription  might  in 
part  be  applied.  The  very  policy  by  which  they 
arrived  at;  their  degree  of  national  felicity,  was 
devifed  as  a remedy  for  outrageous  abufe.  The 
eftablifhment  of  order  was  dated  from  the  com- 
million  of  rapes  and  murders;  indignation,  and 
private  revenge,  were  the  principles  on  which 
nations  proceeded  to  the  expulfion  of  tyrants , to 
the  emancipation  of  mankind,  and  the  full  ex- 
planation of  their  political  rights. 

Defects  of  government,  and  of  law,  may  be 
in  fome  cafes  confidered  as  a fymptom  of  inno- 
cence and  of  virtue.  But  where  power  is  already 
eftablifhed,  were  the  ftrong  are  unwilling  to  fuf- 
fer  reflraint,  or  the  weak  unable  to  find  a pro- 
tection, the  defects  of  law  are  marks  of  the  mod 
perfeCt  corruption. 

Among  rude  nations,  government  is  often  de- 
fective; both  becaoie  men  are  not  yet  acquainted 
with  all  the  evils  for  which  polilhed  nations  have 
endeavoured  to  find  a redrefs  ; and  becaufe  , even 
where  evils  of  the  moft  flagrant  nature  have  long 
afflicted  the  peace  of  fociety  , they  have  not  yet. 

* Chardin’s  travels  through  Mingrclia  into  Perfia. 
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been  able  to  apply  the  cure.  In  the  progrefs  of 
civilization,  new  di (tempers  break  forth,  and  new 
remedies  are  applied  : but  the  remedy  is  not  always 
applied  the  moment  the  diftemper  appears;  and 
laws,  though  fuggefted  by  the  commiflkm  of 
crimes,  are  not  the  fymptom  of  a recent  corrup- 
tion, but  of  a delire  to  find  a remedy  that  may 
cure,  perhaps,  fome  inveterate  evil  which  has 
long  afflicted  the  ftate. 

There  are  corruptions,  however,  under  which 
men  Hill  potfefs  the  vigour  and  the  refolution  to 
corredt  themfelves.  Such  are  the  violence  and  the 
outrage  which  accompany  the  collifion  of  fierce 
and  daring  fpirits,  occupied  in  the  ftruggles  which 
fometimes  precede  the  dawn  of  civil  and  com- 
mercial improvements.  In  fuch  cafes,  men  have 
frequently  difcovered  a remedy  for  evils,  of  which 
their  own  mifguided  impetuofity,  and  fuperior 
force  of  mind,  were  the  principal  caufes.  But  if 
to  a depraved  difpofition,  we  fuppofe  to  be  joined 
a weaknefs  of  fpirit;  if  to  an  admiration,  and 
delire  of  riches,  be  joined  an  averfion  to  danger 
or  bufinefs ; if  thofe  orders  of  men  whofe  valour 
is  required  by  the  public,  ceafe  to  be  brave;  if 
the  members  of  fociety , in  general,  have  not. 
thofe  perfonal  qualities  which  are  required  to  fill 
the  ftations  of  equality,  or  of  honour,  to  which 
they  are  invited  by  the  forms  of  the  Rate ; they 
muff  fink  to  a depth  from  which  their  imbecility, 
even  more  than  their  depraved  inclinations,  may 
prevent  their  rife. 
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SECT.  II. 

Of  Luxury. 


We  are  far  from  being  agreed  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  luxury , or  on  that  degree  of  its 
meaning  which  is  confident  with  national  pro- 
fperity,  or  with  the  moral  reditude  of  our  nature. 
It  is  fometimes  employed  to  dignify  a manner  of 
life  which  we  think  neceffary  to  civilization , and 
even  to  happinefs.  It  is,  in  our,panegyric  of  po- 
lifhed  ages,  the  parent  of  arts,  the  fupport  of 
commerce,  and  the  minifter  of  national  greatnefs, 
and  of  opulence.  It  is,  in  our  cenfure  of  dege- 
nerate manners,  the  fource  of  corruption,  and 
the  prefage  of  national  declenfion  and  ruin.  It  is 
admired , and  it  is  blamed  ; it  is  treated  as  orna- 
mental and  ufeful;  and  it  is  profcribed  as  a vice. 

With  all  this  diverfity  in  our  judgments,  we 
are  generally  uniform  in  employing  the  term  to 
fignify  that  complicated  apparatus  which  mankind 
devife  for  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  life.  Their 
buildings,  furniture,  equipage,  cloathing,  train 
of  domeffcics , refinement  of  the  table,  and,  in 
general , all  that  affemblage  which  is  rather  in- 
tended to  pleafe  the  fancy,  than  to  obviate  real 
wants , and  which  is  rather  ornamental  than 
ufeful. 

When  we  are  difpofed  therefore,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  luxury,  to  rank  the  enjoyment  of  thefe 
things  among  the  vices*  we  either  tacitly  refer  to 
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the  habits  of  fenfuality , debauchery,  prodigality, 
vanity,  and  arrogance,  with  which  the  polfeflion 
of  high  fortune  is  fometimes  attended ; or  we 
apprehend  a certain  meafure  of  what  is  neceffary 
to  human  life,  beyond  which  all  enjoyments  are 
fuppofed  to  be  exceflive  and  vicious.  When,  on 
the  contrary , luxury  is  made  an  article  of  national 
luftre  and  felicity,  we  only  think  of  it  as  an  inno- 
cent confequence  of  the  unequal  diftribution  of 
wealth,  and  as  a method  by  which  different  ranks 
are  rendered  mutually  dependent,  and  mutually 
ufefuh  The  poor  are  made  to  practife  arts , and 
the  rich  to  reward  them.  The  public  itfelf  is 
made  a gainer  by  what  deems  to  wafte  its  (lock , 
and  it  receives  a perpetual  increafe  of  wealth , 
from  the  influence  of  thofe  growing  appetites , 
and  delicate  tafles , which  feem  to  menace  con- 
fumption  and  ruin. 

It  is  certain,  that  we  mud  either,  together  with 
the  commercial  arts,  fuffer  their  fruits  to  be  enjoyed, 
and  even,  in  fome  meafure , admired  ; or  , like  the 
Spartans,  prohibit  the  art  itfelf,  while  we  are  afraid 
of  its  confequences , or  while  we  think  that  the 
conveniencies  it  brings  exceed  what  nature  requires. 
But  we  may  propofe  to  flop  the  advancement  of 
arts  at  any  ftage  of  their  progrefs,  and  Hill  incur  the 
cenfure  of  luxury  from  thofe  who  have  not  advanced 
do  far.  The  houfe-builder  and  the  carpenter  at 
Sparta  were  limited  to  the  ufe  of  the  axe  and  the 
faw;  but  a Spartan  cottage  might  have  palled  for 
a palace  in  Thrace  : and  if  the  difpute  were  to  turn 
on  the  knowledge  of  what  is  phyfically  neceffary  to 
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the  prefervation  of  human  life,  as  the  ftanaard  of 
what  is  morally  lawful,  the  faculties  of  pbyfic,  as 
well  as  of  morality,  would  probably  divide  on  the 
fubjecl , and  leave  every  individual , as  at  prefent, 
to  find  fome  rule  for  himfelf.  The  cafuift,  for  the 
moft  part,  confiders  the  pradice  of  his  own  age  and 
condition  , as  a ftandard  for  mankind.  If  in  one 
age  or  condition  , he  condemn  the  life  of  a coach  , 
in  another  he  would  have  no  lefs  cenfured  the  wear, 
ing  of  fhoes ; and  the  very  perfon  who  exclaims 
again  ft  the  firft,  would  probably  not  have  fpared 
the  fecond,  if  it  had  not  been  already  familiar  in 
ages  before  his  own.  A cenfor  born  in  a cottage  ? 
and  accuftomed  to  fleep  upon  ftraw , does  not  pro- 
pofe  that  men  fhould  return  to  the  woods  and  the 
caves  for  fhelter;  he  admits  the  reafonablenefs  and 
the  utility  of  what  is  already  familiar  ; and  appre- 
hends an  excefs  and  corruption  , only  in  the  lieweft 
refinement  of  the  rifing  generation. 

The  clergy  of  Europe,  have  preached  fucceftively 
againft  every  new  fafhion , and  every  innovation  in 
drefs.  The  modes  of  youth  are  a fubjecl  of  cenfure 
to  the  old;  and  modes  of  the  laft  age,  in  their 
turn,  are  matter  of  ridicule  to  the  flippant , and  the 
young.  Of  this  there  is  not  always  a better  account 
to  be  given  , than  that  the  old  are  difpofed  to  be 
fevere , and  the  young  to  be  merry. 

d he  argument  againft  many  of  the  convenien- 
ces of  life  , drawn  from  the  mere  conflderation 
of  their  not  being  neceftary  , was  equally  proper 
in  the  mouth  of  the  favage  , who' diffuaded  from 
the  firft  applications  ©f  induftry,  as  it  is  in  that 
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of  the  moralid , who  infifts  on  the  vanity  of  the 
ct  lad.  “ Our  aaceftors,”  he  might  fay,cc  found 
cc  their  dwelling  under  this  rock;  they  gathered 
“ their  food  in  the  foreft ; they  allayed  their  third 
cc  from  the  fountain  ; and  they  were  cloathed  in 
cc  the  fpoils  of  the  bead  they  had  flain.  Why 
“ fhould  we  indulge  a falfe  delicacy,  or  require 
cc  from  the  earth  fruits  which  fhe  is  notaccudbmed 
cc  to  yield  ? The  bow  of  our  father  is  already 
u too  ftrong  for  our  arms ; and  the  wild  bead 
<c  begins  to  lord  it  in  the  woods. 

Thus  the  moralid  may  have  found,  in  the 
proceedings  of  every  age,  thofe  topics  of  blame, 
from  which  he  is  fo  much  difpoled  to  arraign 
the  manners  of  his  own  ; and  our  embarraffment 
on  the  fubject,  is,  perhaps,  but  a part  of  that 
general  perplexity  which  we  undergo  , in  trying 
to  define  moral  characters  by  external  circumdan- 
ces,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  attended  with 
faults  in  the  mind  and  the  heart.  One  man  finds 
a vice  in  the  wearing  of  linen ; another  does  not, 
unlefs  the  fabric  be  fine:  and  if,  mean-time,  it 
be  true  , that  a perfon  may  be  dreffed  in  manufac- 
ture , either  coarfe  or  fine ; that  he  may  deep  in 
the  fields  , or  lodge  in  a palace ; tread  upon  carpet, 
or  plant  his  foot  on  the  ground ; while  the  mind 
either  retains,  or  has  lod  its  penetration,  and 
its  vigour,  and  the  heart  its  affection  to  mankind,’ 
it  is  vain,  under  any  fuch  circumdance,  tofeek 
for  the  didinctions  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  to  tax 
the  polifhed  citizen  with  weaknefs  foi  any  pait 
of  lus  equipage,  or  for  his  wearing  a fur,  in  which, 
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perhaps  fome  favage  was  d relied  before  him. 
Vanity  is  not  diltinguifiaed  by  any  peculiar  fpecies 
of  drefs.  It  is  betrayed  by  tire  Indian  in  the 
phantaftic  affortme'nts  of  his  plumes,  his  fhells, 
his  party-coloured  furs,  and  in  the  time  he  beftows 
at  the  glafs  and  the  toilet.  Its  projects  in  the 
woods  and  in  the  town  are  the  fame:  in  the 
one,  it  feeks,  with  the  vifage  bedaubed,  and 
with  teeth  artificially  ftained  , for  that  admiration, 
which  it  courts  in  the  other  with  a gilded  equipage, 
and  liveries  of  Hate. 

Polished  nations,  in  their  progrefs',  often 
come  to  furpafs  the  rude- in  moderation,  and 
feverity  of  manners.  “ The  Greeks,”  fays  Thu- 
“ cydides  , u not  long  ago  , like  barbarians , wore 
£c  golden  fpa ogles  in  the  hair,  and  went  armed 
“ in  times  of  peace.  ” Simplicity  of  drefs  in  this 
people,  became  a mark  of  politenefs;  and  the 
mere  materials  with  which  the  body  is  nourilhed 
or  cloathed,  are  probably  of  little  confequence 
to  any  people.  We  mull  look  for  the  characters 
of  men  in  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  not  in  the 
fpecies  of  their  food,  or  in  the  mode  of  their 
apparel.  What  are  now  the  ornaments  of  the 
grave , and  fcvere  ; what  is  owned  to  be  a real 
conveniency,  were  once  the  fopperies  of  youth , 
or  were  devifed  to  pleafe  the  effeminate.  The 
new  fafiiion , indeed,  is  often  the  mark  of  the 
coxcomb  ; but  we  frequently  change  our  fafhibns, 
without  multiplying  'coxcombs,  cr'  increafing 
the  meafures  of  our  vanity  and  folly. 

Are  the  apprehenfions  of  the  fevere , therefore, 
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in  every  age,  equally  groundlcfs  and  unreafonable  ? 
Are  we  never  to  dread  any  error  in  the  article 
of  a refinement  bellowed  on  the  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  or  the  conveniencies  of  life?  The  fact  is, 
that  men  are  perpetually  expofed  to  the  commiffion 
of  error  in  this  article,  not  merely  where  they  are 
accuftomed  to  high  meafures  of  accommodation, 
or  to  any  particular  fpecies  of  lood,  but  where- 
ever  thefe  objeds , in  general,  may  come  to  be 
preferred  to  their  character , to  their  country,  ot- 
to mankind  ; they  adually  commit  fuch  error  , 
where-ever  they  admire  paultry  diftindions  or 
frivolous  advantages  ;\vhere-ever  they  fhrinkfrom 
fmall  inconveniencies , and  are  incapable  of 
difcharging  their  duty  with  vigour.  The  ufc 
of  morality  on  this  fubjed , is  not  to  limit  men 
to  any  particular  fpecies  of  lodging,  diet,  or 
cloaths ; but  to  prevent  their  copfidering  thefe 
conveniencies  as  the  principal  objeds  of  human 
life.  And  if  we  are  afked,  Where  the  purfuit  of 
trifling  accommodations  fhould  flop , in  order 
that  a man  may  devote  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
higher  engagements  of  life?  we  may  anfwer, 
That  it  fhould  flop  where  it  is.  This  was  the 
rule  followed  at  Sparta : the  objed  of  the  rule 
was,  to  preferve  the  heart  entire  for  the  public, 
and  to  occupy  men  in  cultivating  their  own 
nature,  notin  accumulating  wealth,  and  extern- 
al conveniencies.  It  was  not  expeded  otherwife, 
that  the  a'xe  or  the  faw  fhould  be  attended 
with  greater  political  advantage  , than  the  plane 
and  the  chrfel.  When  Cato  walked  the  flreets 
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of  Rome  without  his  robe,  and  without  (hoes, 
he  did  fo , moft  probably,  in  contempt  of  what 
his  countrymen  were  fo  prone  to  admire;  not  in 
hopes  of  finding  a virtue  in  one  fpecies  of  drefs, 
or  a vice  in  another. 

Luxury,  therefore, confidered  as  a predilection 
in  favour  of  the  objects  of  vanity,  and  the  coflly 
materials  of  pleafure , is  ruinous  to  the  human 
character;  confidered  as  the  mere  ufe  of  accom- 
modations and  conveniencies  which  the  age  has 
procured,  rather  depends  on  the  progrefs  which 
the  mechanical  arts  have  made  , and  on  the  degree 
in  which  the  fortunes  of  men  are  unequally  parcelled 
than  on  the  difpofitions  of  particular  men  either 
to  vice  or  to  virtue. 

Different  meafures  of  luxury  are,  however, 
varioufiy  fuited  to  different  conftitutions  of  govern- 
ment. The  advancement  of  arts  fuppofes  an  un- 
equal diffcribution  of  fortune  ; and  the  means  of 
diftiqdlion  they  bring,  ferve  to  render  the  feparation 
of  ranks  more  fenfibie.  Luxury  is , upon  this  ac- 
count, apart  from  all  its  moral  effects , adverfe  to 
the  form  of  democratical  government ; and  in  any 
liate  of  fociety,  can  be  fafely  admitted  in  that  degree 
only  in  which  the  members  of  a community  are 
fuppofed  of  unequal  rank  , and  conftitute  public 
order  by  the  relations  of  fuperior  and  vaffal.  High 
degrees  of  it  appear  falutary,  and  even  neceffary  , 
in  monarchical  and  mixed  governments;  where, 
befides  the  encouragement  to  arts  and  commerce, 
it  ferves  to  give  luftre  to  thofe  hereditary  or 
conftitutional  dignities  which  have  a place  o£ 
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importance  in  the  political  fyffcem.  Whether  even 
here  luxury  leads  to  abufe  peculiar  to  ages  of 
high  refinement  and  opulence,  we  fihall  proceed 
to  confider  in  the  following  fedions. 

SECT.  III. 

Of  the  Corruption  incident  to  Polished.  Nations. 

H/UXURY  and  corruption  are  frequently  coupled 
together,  and  even  pafs  for  fynonymous  terms; 
But , in  order  to  avoid  any  difpute  about  words, 
by  the  firffc  we  may  underftand  that  accumulation 
of  wealth , and  that  refinement  on  the  ways  of 
enjoying  it,  which  are  the  objeds  of  induftry  , 
or  the  fruits  of  mechanic  and  commercial  arts: 
and  by  the  fecond  a real  weaknefs , or  depravity 
of  the  human  charader,  which  may  accompany 
any  date  of  thofe  arts,  and  be  found  under  any 
• external  circumfta'nces  or  condition  whatfoever. 
It  remains  to  inquire,  What  are  the  corruptions 
incident  to  polifhed  nations,  arrived  at  certain 
meafures  of  luxury,  and  pofieflfed  of  certain 
advantages,  in  which  they  are  generally  fuppofed 
to  excel  ? 7 ':."'  ' 

■ » * 1 ri  ( 

We  need  not  have  recourfe  to  a parallel  between 
the  manners  of  entire  nations,  in  the  extremes  of 
civilization  and  rudenefs,  in  order  to  be  fatisfied, 
that  the  vices  of  men  are  not  proportioned  to 
their  fortunes;  or  that  the  habits  of  avarice,  or 
of  fenfuality,  are  not  founded  on  any  certain 
meafures  of  wealth , or  determinate  kind  of 
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enjoyment.  Where  the  Situations  of  particular 
men  are  varied  as  much  by  their  perfonal  ftations, 
as  they  can  be  by  the  ftate  of  national  rennernents, 
the  fame  padfons  for  interefb,  or  pleafuie,  prevail 
in  every  condition.  They  arifefiom  temperament, 
or  an  acquired  admiration  ol  property ;•  not.  horn, 
any  particular  manned  of  life  in  which  the  patties 
are  engaged,  nor  from  any  particular  fpecies  of 
property,  which  may  have  occupied  their  cares 
and  their  wilhes. 

Temperance  and  moderation  are,  at  leaft,  as 
frequent  among  thofe  whom  we  call  the  fuperior, 
as  they  are  among  the  lower  dalles  of  men;  and 
however  we  may  affix  the  character  of  fobriety 
to  mere  cheapnefs  of  diet,  and  other  accommoda- 
tions with  which  any  particular  age,  or  rank  of 
men , appear  to  be  contented  , it  is  well  known, 
that  coltly  materials  are  not  neceffary  to  conftitute 
a debauch,  nor  profligacy  lefs  frequent  under 
the  thatched  roof,  than  under  the  lofty  ceiling. 
Men  grow  equally  familiar  with  different  con- 
ditions, receive  equal  pleafure , and  are  equally 
allured  to  fenfuality  in  the  palace , and  in  the 
cave.  Their  acquiring  in  either  habits  of  intem- 
perance or  floth  , depends  on  the  remiffion  of 
other  purfuits,  and  on  the  diftafte  of  the  mind  to 
other  engagements.  If  the  affections  of  the  heart 
be  awake  , and  the  paffions  of  love  , admiration, 
or  anger , be  kindled  , the  coftly  furniture  of 
the  palace , as  well  as  the  homely  accommodations 
of  the  cottage  , are  neglected  : and  men , when 
roufed,  reject  their  repofe;  or,  when  fatigued, 
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embrace  it  alike  on  the  filkcn  bed,  or  on  the 
couch  of  ftraw. 

W e are  not,  however  , from  hence  to  conclude, 
that  luxury , with  all  its  concomitant  circumftan- 
ces,  which  either  ferve  to  favour  its  increafe , 
. or  which  , in  the  arrangements  of  civil  fociety, 
follow  it  as  c.onfequences , can  have  no  effect  to 
the  difadvantage  of  national  manners.  If  that 
rel'pite  from  public  dangers  and  troubles  which 
gives  a leifure  for  the  practice  of  commercial 
arts,  be  continued,  or  increafed,  into  a difufe  of 
national  efforts;  if  the  individual,  not  called  to 
unite  with  his  country,  be  left  to  purfue  his 
private  advantage;  we  may  find  him  become 
effeminate,  mercenary,  and  fenfual ; not  becaufe 
pleafures  and  profits  are  become  more  alluring, 
but  becaufe  he  has  fewer  calls  to  attend  toother 
objects  ; and  becaufe  he  has  more  encouragement 
to  ftudy  his  perfonal  advantages,  and  purfue  his 
feparate  in  ter  efts. 

If  the  difparities  of  rank  and  fortune  which 
are  neceftary  to  the  purfuit  or  enjoyment  of 
luxury,  introduce  falfe  grounds  of  precedency 
and  eftimation ; if,  on  the  mere  confiderations 
of  being  rich  or  poor,  one  order  of  men  are,  in 
their  own  apprehenfion,  elevated,  another  debafed; 
if  one  be  criminally  proud,  another  meanly  deje&ed; 
and  every  rank  in  its  place,  like  the  tyrant,  who 
thinks  that  nations  are  made  for  himfelf,  be  difpofed 
to  alfume  on  the  rights  of  mankind : although,  upon 
the  comparifon,  the  higher  order  may  be  leaft  cor- 
rupted, or  from  education,  and  a fenfe  of  perfonal 
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dignity,  have  molt  good  qualities  remaining;  yet  the 
one  becoming  mercenary  and  fervile  ; the  other 
imperious  and  arrogant;  both  regardlefs  of  juftice, 
and  of  merit;  the  whole  mafs  is  conupted,  and  the 
manners  of  a fociety  changed  for  the  woife,  in 
proportion  as  its  members  ceafe  to  acd  on  principles 
of  equality  , independence,  or  fieedom. 

Upon  this  view,  and  considering  the  merits  of 
men  in  the  abstract,  a mere  change  from  the  habits 
of  a republic  to  thofe  of  a monarchy;  from  the 
love  of  equality,  to  the  fenfe  of  a Subordination 
founded  on  birth,  titles,  and  fortune,  is" a fpecies 
of  corruption  to  mankind.  But  this  degree  of 
corruption  is.  Still  confident  with  the  Safety  and 
profperi ty  of  fome  nations;  it  admits  of  a vigor- 
ous courage,  by  which  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  of  kingdoms,  may  be  long  preferved. 

Under  the  form  of  monarchy,  while  yet  in  its 
vigour,  Superior  fortune  is,  indeed,  one  mark  by 
which  the  different  orders  of  men  are  distinguished; 
but  there  are  fome  other  ingredients,  without  which 
wealth  is  not  admitted  as  a foundation  of  prece- 
dency, and  in  favour  of  which  it  is  often  defpifed, 
and  lavilhed  away.  Such  are  birth  and  titles,  the 
reputation  of  courage,  courtly  manners,  and  a cer- 
tain elevation  of  mind.  If  we  fuppofe  , that  thefe 
distinctions  are  forgotten,  and  nobility  itfelf  only  to 
be  known  by  the  Sumptuous  retinue  which  money 
alone  may  procure ; and  by  a lavish  expence,  which 
the  more  recent  fortunes  can  generally  beftfuStain; 
luxury  mult  then  be  allowed  to  corrupt  the  monar- 
chical as  much  as  the  republican  State , and  to  intro- 
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duce  a fatal  diffolution  of  manners,  under  which 
men  of  every  condition,  although  they  are  eager  to 
acquire,  or  to  difplay  their  wealth , have  no  remains 
of  real  ambition.  They  have  neither  the  elevation 
of  nobles,  nor  the  fidelity  of  fubje&s  ; they  have 
changed  into  effeminate  vanity,  that  feiife  of  ho- 
nour which  gave  rules  to  the  perfonal  courage; 
and  into  a fervile  bafenefs,  that  loyalty,  which 
bound  each  in  his  place,  to  his  immediate  fuperior, 
and  the  whole  to  the  throne. 

Nations  are  moll  expofed  to  corruption  from 
this  quarter;  when  the  mechanical  arts, being  greatly 
advanced,  furniffi  numberlefs  articles',  to  be  applied 
in  ornament  to  theperfon,  in  furniture,  entertain- 
ment, or  equipage;  when  fuch  articles  as  the  rich 
alone  can  procure  are  admired;  and  when  confider- 
ation , precedence , and  rank , are  accordingly 
made  to  depend  on  fortune. 

In  a more  rude  ftate  of  the  arts,  although  wealth 
be  unequally  divided,  the  opulent  can  amafs  only 
the  fimple  means  of  fubfiftence : they  can  only  fill 
the  granary,  and  furniffi  the  Rail ; reap  from  more- 
extended  fields,  and  drive  their  herds  over  a larger 
pafture.  To  enjoy  their  magnificence,  they  muff 
live  in  a crowd ; and  to  fecure  their  poffeffions,  they 
muff  be  furrounded  with  friends  that  efpoufe  their 
quarrels.  1 heir  honours  , as  well  as  their  fafety  , 
conliff  in  the  numbers  who  attend  them  ; and 
their  perfonal  diftinctions  are  taken  from  their 
liberality,  and  fuppofed  elevation  of  mind.  In  this 
manner,  the  poffeflion  of  riches  ferves  only  to  make 
the  owner  affume  a character  of  magnanimity,  to 
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become  the  guardian  of  numbers , or  the  public 
objedt  of  refpedt  and  affection.  But  when  the  bulky 
conftituents  of  wealth,  and  of  ruftic  magnificence, 
can  be  exchanged  for  refinements  ; and  when  the 
produce  of  the  foil  may  be  turned  into  equipage, 
and  mere  decoration;  when  the  combination  of 
many  is  no  longer  required  for  perfonal  fafety; 
the  matter  may  become  the  foie  confumer  of  his 
own  eftate : he  may  refer  the  ufe  of  every  fubjedt  to 
himfelf ; he  may  employ  the  materials  of  generofity 
to  feed  a perfonal  vanity,  or  to  indulge  a fickly 
and  effeminate  fancy  , which  has  learned  to  enu- 
merate the  trappings  of  weaknefs  or  folly  among 
the  neceflaries  of  life. 

The  Perfian  Satrape,  we  are  told  , when  he  faw 
the.Kingof  Sparta  at  the  place  of  their  conference, 
ftretched  on  the  grafswith  his  foldiers,  blulhed  at 
the  provifion  he  made  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  own  perfon  ; he  ordered  the  furs  and  the 
carpets  to  be  withdrawn  ; he  felt  his  own  inferior- 
ity, and  recolledted,  that  he  was  to  treat  with  a 
man,  not  to  vie  with  a pageant  in  coldly  attire  and 
magnificence. 

When,  amidft  circumftances  that  make  no  trial 
of  the  virtues  or  talents  of  men,  we  have  been 
accuftomed  to  the  air  of  fuperiority,  which  people 
of  fortune  derive  from  their  retinue,  we  are  apt  to 
lofe  every  fenfe  of  diftindtion  arifing  from  merit,  or 
even  from  abilities.  We  rate  our  fellow-citizens 
by  the  figure  they  are  able  to  make ; by  their  build- 
ings, their  drefs,  their  equipage,  and  the  train 
of  their  followers.  All  thefe  circumftances  make 
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a part  in  our  eftimate  of  what  is  excellent;  and  if 
the  matter  himfelf  is  known  to  be  a pageant  in 
the  midft  of  his  fortune,  we  neverthelefs  pay  our 
Court  to  his  ftation  and^  look  up  with  an  envious, 
fervile,  or  dejeetted  mind,  to  what  is,  in  itfelf, 
fcarcely  fit  to  amufe  children;  though,. when  it  is 
worn  as  a badge  of  dittinction,  it  inflames  the 
ambition  of  thofe  we  call  the  great,  and  ftrikes 
the  multitude  with  awe  and  refpedt. 

We  judge  of  entire  nations  by  the  productions 
of  a few  mechanical  arts,  and  think  we  are  talking 
of  men , while  we  are  boafting  of  their  eftates , 
their  drefs,  and  their  palaces.  The  fenfe  in  which 
we  apply  the  terms  , great , and  noble , high  rank , 
and  high,  life , fhew,  that  we  have,  on  fuch  oc- 
cafions , transferred  the  idea  of  perfection  from 
the  character  to  the  equipage;  and  that  excellence 
itfelf  is,  in  our  efteem,  a mere  pageant,  adorned 
at  a great  expence , by  the  labours  of  many 
workmen. 

To  thofe  who  overlook  the  fubtile  tranfitions 
of  the  imagination,  it  might  appear,  flnee  wealth 
can  do  no  more  than  furnifh  the  means  of  fubfitt- 
ence,  and  purchafe  animal  pleafures,  that  covetouf- 
nefs  and  venality  itfelf,  Ihould  keep  pace  with  our 
fears  of  want,  or  with  our  appetite  for  fenfual 
enjoyments;  and  that  where  the  appetite  is  fatiat- 
ed,  and  the  fear  of  want  is  removed,  the  mind 
fhould  be  at  eafe  on  the  fub]edl  of  fortune.  But 
they  are  not  the  mere  pleafures  that  riches  procure, 
nor  the  choice  of  viands  which  cover  the  board 
of  the  \yealthy,  that  inflame  the  paflions  of  the 
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covetous  and  the  mercenary.  Nature  is  eafily 
fatisfied  in  all  her  enjoyments.  It  is  an  opinion 
of  eminence,  connected  with  fortune.;  it  is  a fenfe 
of  debafement  attending  on  poverty,  which  ren- 
ders us  blind  to  every  advantage,  but  that  of  the 
rich  ; and  infenfible  to  every  difgrace , but  that 
of  the  poor.  It  is  this  unhappy  apprehenfion , 
that  occafionally  prepares  us  for  the  defertion  of 
every  duty,  for  a lubmiflion  to  every  indignity, 
and  for  the  commillion  of  every  crime  that  can 
be  accomplilhed  in  fafety. 

Aurengzebe  was  not  more  renowned  for  fo- 
briety  in  his  private  Ration  , and  in  the  conduct 
of  a fuppofed  diffimulation , by  which  he  afpired 
to  fovereign  power,  than  he  continued  to  be,  even 
on  the  throne  of  Indoftan.  Simple , abRinent , and 
fevere  in  his  diet,  and  other  pleafures,  he  Rill  led 
the  life  of  a hermit,  and  occupied  his  time  with  a 
ieemingly  painful  application  to  the  affairs  of  a great 
empire  *.  He  quitted  a Ration  in  which,  if  plea- 
fure  had  been  his  objeR,  he  might  have  indulged 
his  fenfuality  without  referve ; he  made  his  way 
to  a fcene  of  difquietude  and  care;  he  aimed  at 
the  fummit  of  human  greatnefs,  in  the  poffeflion 
of  imperial  fortune,  not  at  the  gratifications  of 
animal  appetite,  or  the  enjoyment  of  eafe.  Superior 
to  fenfiial  pleafure,  as  well  as  to  the  feelings  of 
nature,  he  dethroned  his  father,  and  he  murdered 
his  brothers,  that  he  might  roll  on  a carriage  in- 
cruRed  with  diamond  and  pearl ; that  his  elephants, 
big  camels,  and  his  horfes,  on  the  march,  might 

* Gemelli  Carreri. 
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form  a line  extending  many  leagues;  might  pre- 
feat  a glittering  harnefs  to  the  fun;  and  loaded 
with  treafuie,  ulher  to  the  view  of  an  abject  and 
admiring  crowd,  that  awful  majcfty,  in  whofe  pre- 
fence they  were  to  ftrike  the  forehead  on  the 
ground  , and  be  overwhelmed  with  tfiefenfe  of  his 
greatnefs , and  with  that  of  their  own  debafement. 

As  thefe  are  the  obje&s  which  prompt  the  de- 
fire of  dominion , and  excite  the  ambitious  to  aim 
at  the  maftery  of  their  fellow  - creatures  ; fo  they 
infpire  the  ordinary  race  of  men  with  a fenfe  of 
infirmity  and  -meannefs  , that  prepares  them  to 
fuffer  indignities,  and  to  become  the  property  of 
perl’ons , whom  they  confider  as  of  a rank  and  a 
nature  fo  much  fuperior  to  their  own. 

The  chains  of  perpetual  flavery,  accordingly, 
appear  to  be  rivetted  in  the  Eaffc , no  lefs  by  the 
pageantry  which  is  made  to  accompany  the  poftef- 
fion  of  power,  than  they  are  by  the  fears  of  the 
fword,  and  the  terrors  of  a military  execution. 
In  the  Weft,  as  well  as  the  Eaft,  we  are  willing 
to  bow  to  the  fplendid  equipage,  and  ftand  at  ari 
awful  diftance  from  the  pomp  of  a princely  eftate. 
We  too,  may  be  terrified  by  the  frowns,  or  won 
by  the  fmiles  of  thofe  whofe  favour  is  riches  and 
honour , and  whofe  difpleafure  is  poverty  and 
neglect.  We  too  may  overlook  tffe  honours 
of  the  human  foul,  from  an  admiration  of  the 
pageantries  that  accompany  fortune.  The  pro- 
ceftion  of  elephants  harneffed  with  gold  might 
dazzle  into  {laves  , the  people  who  derive  cor- 
ruption and  weaknefs  from  the  effect  of  their 
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own  arts  and  contrivances,  as  well  as  thole  who 
inherit  fervility  from  their  anceftors,  and  are 
enfeebled  by  their  natural  temperament , and  the 
enervating  charms  of  their  foil , and  their  climate. 

It  appears , therefore , that  although  the  mere  . 
ufe  of  materials  which  conftitute  luxury,  may 
be  diftinguilhed  from  adual  vice  ; yet  nations 
under  a high  Hate  of  the  commercial  arts  , are 
expofed  to  corruption,  by  their  admitting  wealth, 
unfupported  by  perfonal  elevation  and  virtue  , as 
the  great  foundation  of  diftindion , and  by  having 
their  attention  turned  on  the  fide  of  intereft,  as 
the  road  to  confideration  and  honour. 

With  this  effed , luxury  may  ferve  to  corrupt 
democratical  Hates,  by  introducing  a fpecies  of 
monarchical  fubordination , without  that  fen fe  of 
high  birth  and  hereditary  honours  which  render 
the  boundaries  of  rank  fixed  and  determinate,- 
and  which  teach  men  to  ad  in  their  ftations 
with  force  and  propriety.  It  may  prove  the  oc- 
cafion  of  political  corruption  , even  in  monarchical 
governments  , by  drawing  refped  towards  mere 
wealth  ; by  calling  a fhade  on  the  luftre  of  perfon- 
al qualities,  or  family-diftindions ; and  by  infed- 
ing  all  orders  of  men  , with  equal  venality , fer- 
Vility , and  cowardice. 
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The  fame  Subjecl  continued. 

The  increafing  regard  with  which  men  appear, 
in  the  progrefs  of  commercial  arts,  to  fttidy  their 
profit,  or  the  delicacy  with  which  they  refine 
on  their  pleafures  ; even  induftry  itfelf,  or  the 
habit  of  application  to  a tedious  employment,  in 
which  no  honours  are  won,  may,  perhaps,  be 
confidered  as  indications  of  a growing  attention 
to  iritereffc , or  of  effeminacy,  contracted  in  the 
enjoyment  of  eafe  and  conveniency.  Every  fuc- 
celfive  art , by  which  the  individual  is  taught 
to  improve  on  his  fortune,  is,  in  reality,  an 
addition  to  his  private  engagements,  and  a new 
avocation  of  his  mind  from  the  public. 

Corruption,  however,  does  not  arife  from 
the  abufe  of  commercial  arts  alone;  it  requires  the 
aid  of  political  fituation;  and  is  not  produced  by 
the  objeeffs  that  occupy  a fordid  and  a mercenary 
fpirit,  without  the  aid  of  circumffances  that 
enable  men  to  indulge  in  fafety  any  mean  difpo- 
fition  they  have  acquired. 

Providence  has  fitted  mankind  for  the  higher 
engagements  which  they  are  fometimes  obliged 
to  fulfil ; and  it  is  in  the  midft  of  fuch  engagements 
that  they  are  moft  likely  to  acquire  or  to  preferve 
their  virtues.  The  habits  of  a vigorous  mind  are 
formed  in  contending  with  difficulties , not  in 
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enjoying  the  repofe  of  a pacific  Ration;  penetra- 
tion and  wifdom  are  the  fruits  of  experience,  not 
the  leffons  of  retirement  and  leifure;  ardour  and 
generofity  are  the  qualities  of  a mind  roufed  and 
animated  in  the  conduct  of  fcenes  that  engage  the 
heart,  not  the  gifts  of  reflection  or  knowledge. 
T he  mere  intermiffion  of  national  and  political 
efforts  is  , notwithflanding  , fometimes  miftaken 
for  public  good;  and  there  is  no  miftake  more 
likely  to  fofter  the  vices,  or  to  flatter  the  weak- 
nefs , of  feeble  and  interefted  men.  t 

If  the  ordinary  arts  of  policy  , or  rather,  if  q 
growing  indifference  to  objects  of  a public  nature, 
fhould  prevail,  and,  under  any  free  conftitution, 
put  an  end  to  thofe  difputes  of  parly , and  filence 
* thatnoife  of  diffenfion  , which  generally  accompany 
the  exercife  of  freedom  , we  may  venture  ;to  pro- 
gnofticate  corruption  to  the  national  manners , as 
well  as  remiffnefs  to  the  national  fpirit.  T he  pe- 
riod is  come  , when  , no  engagement  remaining  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  private  intereft,  and  animal 
pleafure,  become  the  fovereign  obje&s  of  care. 
When  men  , being  relieved  from  the  preffure  of 
great  occafions , beftow  their  attention  on  trifles; 
and  having  carried  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call 
fcnjibility  and  delicacy,  on  the  fubject  of  eafe  or 
moleftation , as  far  as  real  weaknefs  or  fofiy  can 
go , have  recourfe  to  affeClation , in  order  to  en- 
hance the  pretended  demands , and  accumulate 
the  anxieties,  of  a fickly  fancy,  and  enfeebled 
mind. 

In  this  condition,  mankind  generally  flatter 
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their  own  imbecility  under  the  name  of  politenefs. 
They  are  perfuaded  , that  the  celebrated  ardour, 
generofity , and  fortitude , of  former  ages,  bor- 
dered on  frenzy,  or  were  the  mere  effeds  of  ne- 
ceffity,  on  men  who  had  not  the  means  of  en- 
joying their  eafe , or  their  pleafure.  They  con- 
gratulate themfelves  on  having  efcaped  the  ftorm 
which  required  the  exercife  of  fuch  arduous  vir- 
tues; and  with  that  vanity  which  accompanies 
the  human  race  in  their  meaneft  condition,  they 
boaft  of  a fcene  of  affedation,  of  languor,  or  of 
folly,  as  the  ftandard  of  human  felicity,  and  as 
furnifhing  the  propereft  exercife  of  a rational  na- 
ture. 

It  is  pone  of  the  lead  menacing  fymptoms  of 
an  age  prone  to  degeneracy,  that  the  minds  of 
men  become  perplexed  in  the  difcernment  of  merit, 
as  much  as  the  fpirit  becomes  enfeebled  in  con- 
dud,  and  the  heart  miflead  in  the  choice  of  its 
objeds.  The  care  of  mere  fortune  is  fuppofed 
to  conftitutc  wifdom;  retirement  from  public  af- 
fairs, and  real  indifference  to  mankind,  receive 
the  applaul'es  of  moderation , and  of  virtue. 

Great  fortitude,  and  elevation  of  mind,  have 
not  always,  indeed,  been  employed  in  the  attain- 
ment of  valuable  ends ; but  they  are  always  re- 
fpedable,  and  they  are  always  neceffary  when  vre 
would  ad  for  the  good  of  mankind,  in  any  of 
the  more  arduous  flations  of  life.  While,  there- 
fore, we  blame  their  mifapplication , we  fhould 
beware  of  depreciating  their  value.  Men  of  a 
fevere  and  fententious  morality  have  not  always 
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fufficiently  obferved  this  caution ; nor  have  they 
been  duly  aware  of  the  corruptions  they  flattered, 
by  the  fatire  they  employed  againft  what  is  afpu- 
ing  and  prominent  in  the  character  of  the  human 
foul. 

It  might  have  been  cxpedted , that  in  an  age 
of  hopelefs  debafement , the  talents  of  Demo- 
flhenes  andTully,  even  the  ill-governed  magna- 
nimity of  a Macedonian,  or  the  daring  enterprife 
of  a Carthaginian  leader,  might  have  efcaped  the 
acrimony  of  a fatirift  who  had  fo  many  ob- 
jects of  correction  in  his  view , and  who  poffef- 
fed  the  arts  of  declamation  in  fo  high  a degree. 


J,  demens,  et  fcevos  curre  per  Alpes , 

Ut  pucris  placeas , et  declamalio  fias , 

is  part  of  the  illiberal  cenfure  which  is  thrown  by 
this  poet  on  the  perfon  and  action  of  a leader, 
who,  by  his  courage  and  conduit,  in  the  very 
fervice  to  which  the  fatire  referred,  had  well 
nigh  faved  his  country  from  the  ruin  with  which 
it  was  at  laft  overwhelmed. 

Heroes  are  much  the  fame,  the  point’s  agreed, 
From  Macedonia’s  madman  to  the  Swede , 
is  a diflich  , in  which  another  poet  of  beautiful 
talents  has  attempted  to  depreciate  a name , to 
which,  probably,  few  of  his  readers  are  found 
to  afpire.  K 

If  men  muff  go  wrong,  there  is  a choice  of 
their  errors,  as  well  as  of  their  virtues.  Ambition, 
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die  love  of  perfonal  eminence,  and  the  defire  of 
fame,  although  they  fometimes  lead  to  thecom- 
miffion  of  crimes,  yet  always  engage  men  in  pur- 
fuits  that  require  to  be  fupported  by  fome  of 
the  greatcft  qualities  of  the  human  foul;  and  if 
eminence  is  the  principal  object  of  purfuit,  there 
is,  at  leaft,  a probability,  that  thofe  qualities 
may  be  ftudied  on  which  a real  elevation  of  mind 
is  railed.  But  when  public  alarms  have  ceafed, 
and  contempt  of  glory  is  recommended  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  wifdom,  the  fordid  habits,  and  mercenary 
difpofitions , to  which,  under  a general  indiffer- 
ence to  national  objects , the  members  of  a po- 
lilhed  or  commercial  ftate  are  expofed  , muft 
prove  at  once  the  rnoft  effectual  fupprefifion  of 
every  liberal  fentiment,  and  the  rnoft  fatal  reverfe 
of  all  thofe  principles  from  which  communities 
derive  their  ftrength  and  their  hopes  of  preferv- 
ation. 

It  is  noble  to  poffefs  happinefs  and  independ- 
ence, either  in  retirement,  or  in  public  life.  The 
characterise  of  the  happy,  is  to  acquit  them- 
felves  well  in  every  condition;  in  the  court,  or 
in  the  village;  in  the  fenate,  or  in  the  private 
retreat.  But  if  they  affecd  any  particular  ftation, 
it  is  furely  that  in  which  their  actions  may  be 
rendered  rnoft  extenfively  ufeful.  Our  confidering 
mere  retirement,  therefore,  as  a fymptom  of  mo- 
deration, and  of  virtue,  is  either  a remnant  of 
that  fyftem  , under  which  monks  and  anchorets, 
in  former  ages,  have  been  canonized;  or  proceeds 
from  a habit  of  thinking,  which  appears  equally 
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fraught  with  moral  corruption , from  our  con- 
fident! g public  life  as  a fcene  for  the  gratification 
of  mere  vanity,  avarice,  and  ambition;  never  as 
furmfhing  the  bed  opportunity  for  a juft  and  a 
happy  engagement  of  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

Emulation,  and  the  defire  of  power,  are'  but 
forry  motives  to  public  condud;  but  if  they  have 
been,  in  any  cafe,. the  principal  inducements 
from  which  men  have  taken  part  in  the  fervice 
of  their  country,  any  diminution  of  their  preva- 
lence or  force  is  a real  corruption  of  national- 
manners;  and  the  pretended  moderation  a (fumed 
by  the  higher  orders  of  men  , has  a fatal  effect  in 
the  date.  The  difinterefted  love  of  the  public, 
is  a principle  without  which  fome  conftitutions 
of  government  cannot  fubfift:  but  when  we  con- 
dder  how  feldom  this  has  appeared  a reigning 
padion  , we  have  little  reafon  to  impute  the 
profperity  or  prefervation  of  nations,  in  every 
cafe,  to  its  influence. 

It  is  fufficient,  perhaps,  under  one  form  of  go- 
vernment, that  men  fhould  be  fond  of  their  inde- 
pendence; that  they  fhould  be  ready  to  oppofe 
ufurpation,  and  to  repel  perfonal  indignities: 
under  another,  it  is  fufficient , that  they  fhould  be 
tenacious  of  their  rank,  and  of  their  honours; 
and  inflead  of  a zeal  for  the  public,  entertain  a 
vigilant  jealoufy  of  the  rights  which  pertain  to 
themfelves.  When  numbers  of  men  retain  a certain 
degree  of  elevation  and  fortitude  ; they  are  qualified 
to  give  a mutual  check  to  their  fcveral  errors, 
and  are  able  to  ad  in  that  variety  of  fituations 
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which  the  different  conftitutions  of  government 
have  prepared  for  their  members.  But,  under  the 
difadvantages  of  a feeble  fpirit,  however  directed  ? 
and  however  informed,  no  national  conflitution 
is  fafe;  nor  can  any  degree  of  enlargement  to 
which  a Fate  has  arrived , fecure  its  political 
welfare. 

I N ftates  where  property  , diftinction  , and 
pleafure  are  thrown  out  as  baits  to  the  imagina- 
tion, and  incentives  to  pallion  , the  public  feems 
to  rely  for  the  prefervation  of  its  political  life, 
on  the  degree  of  emulation  and  jealoufy  with 
which  parties  mutually  oppofe  and  reftrain  each 
other.  The  defires  of  preferment  and  profit  in 
the  breaft  of  the  citizen,  are  the  motives  from 
which  he  is  excited  to  enter  on  public  affairs , 
and  are  the  confiderations  which  direcl  his  poli- 
tical condud.  The  fupprefiion  , therefore , of 
ambition,  of  party  - animofity , and  of  public 
envy  , is  probably  , in  every  fuch  cafe  , not 
a reformation,  but  a fymptom  of  weaknefs  , and 
a prelude  to  more  fordid  purfuits  , and  ruinous 
am  u foments. 

On  the  eve  of  fuch  a revolution  in  manners, 
the  higher  ranks,  in  every  mixed  or  monarchical 
government,  have  need  to  take  care  of  the m- 
felves.  Men  of  bufinefs,  and  of  induftry,  in  the 
inferior  Rations  of  life,  retain  their  occupa- 
tions, and  are  fecured  , by  a kind  of  neceffity, 
in  the  poffefifion  of  thofc  habits  on  which  they 
rely  for  their  quiet,  and  for  the  moderate  en- 
joyments of  life.  But  the  higher  orders  of  men. 
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ff  they  relinquifh  the  ftate  , if  they  ceafe  to 
poffefs  that  courage  and  elevation  of  mind  , and 
to  exercife  tliofe  talents  which  are  employed  in 
its  defence  , and  in  its  government  , are,  in 
reality  , by  the  feeming  advantages  ot  their 
ftation'  , become  the  refufe  of  that  fociety  of 
which  they  once  were  the  ornament;  and  from, 
being  the  mold  refpedable , and  the  mold  happy, 
of  its  members , are  become  the  mold  wretched 
and  corrupt.  In  their  approach  to  this  condition, 
and  in  the  abfence  of  every  manly  occupation , 
they  feel  a diffatisfadion  and  languor  which  they 
cannot  explain  : they  pine  in  the  midld  of  ap- 

parent enjoyments;  or,  by  the  variety  and  ca- 
price of  their  different  purfuits  and  amufements, 
exhibit  a Idate  of  agitation  , which  , like  the 
difquiet  of  ficknefs,  is  not  a proof  of  enjoyment 
or  pleafure  , but  of  buffering  and  pain,  d he  care 
of  his  buildings,  his  equipage,  or  his  table,  is 
chofen  by  one  ; literary  amufement  , or  fome 
frivolous  fdudy,  by  another.  The  fports  of  tlief 
country  , and  the  diverfions  of  the  town  ; the 
gaming-table  * , dogs,  horfes  , and  wine,  are 
employed  to  fill  up  the  blank  of  a lildlefs  and 
unprofitable  life.  They  fpeak  of  human  purfuits, 
as  if  the  whole  difficulty  were  to  find  fomething 

* Thefe  different  occupations  differ  from  each  other, 
in  refpe£t  to  their  dignity,  and  their  innocence;  but  none 
of  them  are  the  fchools  from  which  men  are  brought  to 
fuftain  the  tottering  fortune  of  nations  ; they  are  equally 
avocations  from  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  purfuit  of  ; 
man,  the  good  of  mankind. 
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to  do:  they  fix  on  fome  frivolous  occupation, 

as  if  there  was  nothing  that  deferved  to  be 
done:  they  confider  what  tends  to  the  good  of 
their  fellow -creatures,  as  a disadvantage  to  them- 
Selves:  they  fly  from  every  fcene,  in  which  any 
efforts  of  vigour  are  required  , or  in  which  they 
might  be  allured  to  perform  any  Service  to  their 
country.  We  mifapplv  our  compaffion  in  pitying 
the  poor;  it  were  much  more  juftly  applied  to 
the  rich,  who  become  the  firft  vidtims  of  that 
wretched  infignificance,  into  which  the  members 
of  every  corrupted  Rate,  by  the  tendency  of  their 
weakneffes  , and  their  vices  , are  in  hafte  to 
plunge  them  Selves. 

1 t is  in  this  condition  , that  the  fenfual  invent 
all  thofe  refinements  on  pleafure  , and  devife 
thofe  incentives  to  a Satiated  appetite  , which 
tend  to  Softer  She  corruptions  of  a difiolute  age. 
The  effects  of  brutal  appetite,  and  the  mere  de- 
bauch, are  more  flagrant,  and  more  violent,  per- 
haps , in  rude  ages  , than  they  are  in  the  later 
periods  of  commerce  and  luxury  : but  that  per- 
petual habit  of  Searching  for  animal  pleafure 
where  it  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  gratifications 
of  an  appetite  that  is  cloyed,  and  among  the  ruins 
of  an  animal  constitution,  is  not  more  fatal  to 
the  virtues  of  the  Soul,  than  it  is  even  to  the 
enjoyment  of  Sloth , or  of  pleafure  ; it  is  not  a 
more  certain  avocation  from  public  affairs  or  a 
Surer  prelude  to  national  decay , than  it  is  a disap- 
pointment to  our  hopes  of  private  felicity. 

In  thefe  refle&ions,  it  has  been  the  objedl,  not 
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to  afcertain  a precife  meafure  to  which  corruption 
has  rifen  in  any  of  the  nations  that  have  attain- 
ed to  eminence,  or  that  have  gone  to  decay; 
but  to  defcribe  that  remiffnefs  of  fpirit,  that 
weakncfs  of  foul , that  ffcate  of  national  debility, 
which  is  likely  to  end  in  political  flavery ; an 
evil  which  remains  to  be  confidered  as  the  laffc 
objed  of  caution,  and  beyond  which  there  is  no 
fubjed  of  difquifition  in  the  perifhing  fortunes 
of  nations. 

SECT.  V. 

Of  Corruption  , as  it  tends  to  Political  Slavery. 

Liberty,  in  one  fenfe,  appears  to  be  the  por- 
tion of  polifhed  nations  alone.  T he  favage  is  per- 
fonally  free  , becaufe  he  lives  unreftrained,  and 
ads  with  the  members  of  his  tribe  on  terms  of 
equality.  The  barbarian  is  frequently  independ- 
ent from  a continuance  of  the  fame  circumftan- 
ces,  ot  becaufe  he  has  courage  and  a fword.  But 
good  policy  alone  can  provide  for  the  regular 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  or  conftitute  a force  in 
the  date , which  is  ready  on  every  occafion  to 
defend  the  rights  of  its  members. 

It  has  been  found,  that,  except  in  a few 
fingular  cafes  the  commercial  and  political  arts 
have  advanced  together.  Thefe  arts  have  been  in 
modern  Europe  fo  interwoven,  that  we  cannot 
determine  which  \yere  prior  in  the  order  of 
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tim-e,  or  derived  moft  advantage  from  the  mutual 
influences  with  which  they  add  and  re-act  on  each 
other.  It  has  been  obferved,  that  in  fome  nations 
the  fpirit  of  commerce,  intent  on  fecuring  its 
profits,  has  led  the  way  to  political  wifdom.  A 
people , pofleffed  of  wealth , and  become  jealous 
of  their  properties,  have  formed  the  project  of 
emancipation,  and  have  proceeded,  under  favour 
of  an  importance  recently  gained , (till  farther  to 
enlarge  their  pretenfions  , and  to  difpute  the 
prerogatives  which  their  fovereign  had  been  in 
ufe  to  employ.  But  it  is  in  vain  that  we  expect 
in  one  age,  from  the  poffeflion  of  wealth,  the 
fruit  which  it  is  faid  to  have  borne  in  a former. 
Great  acceflions  of  fortune , when  recent,  when 
accompanied  with  frugality,  and  a fenfe  of  inde- 
pendence, may  render  the  owner  confident  in  his 
ftrength  , and  ready  to  fpurn  at  opprefifion.  The 
purfe  which  is  open,  not  to  perfonal  expence, 
or  to  the  indulgence  of  vanity , but  to  fupport 
the  interefts  of  a faction,  to  gratify  the  higher 
paffions  of  party,  render  the  wealthy  citizen  for- 
midable to  thofe  who  pretend  to  dominion;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  that  in  a time  of  corruption, 
equal  , or  greater  , meafures  of  wealth  fhould 
operate  to  the  fame  effed. 

On  the  contrary,  when  wealth  is  accumulated 
only  in  the  hands  of  the  mifer,  and  runs  to  wade 
from  thofe  of  the  prodigal;  when  heirs  of  family 
find  thernfelves  ftraitened  and  poor,  in  the  midft 
of  affluence ; when  the  cravings  of  luxury  filencc 
even  the  voice  of  party  and  fadion  ; when  the 
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hopes  of  meriting  the  rewards  of  compliance,  or 
the  fear  of  lofing  what  is  field  at  difcretion,  keep 
men  in  a ftate  of  fufpenfe  and  anxiety;  when 
fortune,  in  Ihort,  inftead  of  being  confidered  as 
the  inftrument  of  a vigorous  fpirit,  becomes  the 
idol  of  a covetous  or  a profufe , of  a rapacious 
or  a timorous  mind ; the  foundation  on  which 
freedom  was  built  , may  ferve  to  fupport  a 
tyranny;  and  what,  in  one  age,  railed  the  pre- 
tenfions  , and  foftered  the  confidence  of  the 
fubjedt,  may,  in  another,  incline  him  to  fervility, 
and  furnifh  the  price  to  be  paid  for  his  proflitu- 
tions.  Even  thofe  , who,  in  a vigorous  age, 
gave  the  example  of  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  becoming  an  occafion  of  freedom , may, 
in  times  of  degeneracy,  verify  likewife  the  maxim 
of  Tacitus,  that  the  admiration  of  riches  leads  to 
defpotical  government  * 

Men  who  have  tailed  of  freedom,  and  who 
have  felt  their  perfonal  rights  , are  not  eafily 
taught  to  bear  with  encroachments  on  either , 
and  cannot , without  fome  preparation  , come  to 
fubmit  to  oppreflion.  They  may  receive  this 
unhappy  preparation , under  different  forms  of 
government,  from  different  hands,  and  arrive  at 
the  fame  end  by  different  ways.  They  follow 
one  direction  in  republics,  another  in  monarchies, 
and  in  mixed  governments.  But  where-ever  the 

* Eft  apud  illos  et  opibus  honos ; eoque  unus  irnperitat,  nul- 
Iis  jam  exceptionibus,  non  precario  jure  parendi.  Nec  arma 
utapud  caeteros  Germanos  in  promifcuo  fed  claufa  fub  cuf- 
tode ; et  quidem  fervo  : &c.  Tacitus  de  mor.  Ger.  c.  44; 
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{late  has , by  means  that  do  not  preferve  the; 
virtue  of  the  fubjecl  , effectually  guarded  his 
fafety  ; remilfnefs,  and  neglect  of  the  public,  are 
likely  to  follow  ; and  polifhed  nations  of  every 
defeription,  appear  to  encounter  a danger,  on 
this  quarter,  proportioned  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  have,  during  any  continuance,  en- 
joyed the  uninterrupted  polfeffion  of  peace  and 
profperity. 

Liberty  refults,  we  fay,  from  the  government 
of  laws;  and  we  are  apt  to  confider  ftatutes,  not 
merely  as  the  refolutions  and  maxims  of  a people 
determined  to  be  free,  not  as  the  writings  by 
which  their  rights  are  kept  on  record;  but  as  a 
power  erected  to  guard  them,  and  as  a barrier 
which  the  caprice  of  man  cannot  tranfgrefs. 

When  a balha,  in  Alia,  pretends  to  decide 
every  c.ontroverfy  by  the  rules  of  natural  equity, 
we  allow  that  he  is  poffelfed  of  diferetionary 
powers.  When  a judge  in  Europe  is  left  to  decide, 
according  to  his  own  interpretation  of  written 
laws,  is  he  in  any  fenfe  more  reltrained  than  the 
former  ? Have  the  multiplied  words  of  a llatute 
an  influence  oyer  the  confcience , and  the  heart, 
more  powerful  than  that  of  reafon  and  nature? 
D oes  the  party,  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  enjoy 
a lefs  degree  of  fafety  , when  his  rights  are  dil- 
cuffed,  on  the  foundation  of  a rule  that  is  open 
to  the  underftandings  of  mankind  , than  when 
they  are  referred  to  an  intricate  fyltem , which  it 
has  become  the  object  of  a feparate' profeffion  to 
fludy  and  to  explain? 
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If  forms  of  proceeding,  written  ftatutes  ttf 
other  conflituents  of  law,  ceafe  to  be  enforced 
by  the  very  fpirit  from  which  they  arofe;  they 
ferve  only  to  cover,  not  to  reftrain  , the  iniqui- 
ties of  power : they  are  poffibly  refpedted  even 
by  the  corrupt  magidrate,  when  they  favour  his 
purpofe ; but  they  are  contemned  or  evaded, 
when  they  (land  in  his  way:  and  the  influence 
of  laws  , where  they  have  any  real  effedt  in  the 
preservation  of  liberty  , is  not  any  magic  power 
defeending  from  (helves  that  are  loaded  with 
books,  but  is,  in  reality,  the  influence  of  men 
refolved  to  be  free;  of  men,  who,  having  ad- 
jufted  in  writing  the  terms  on  which  they  are  to 
live  with  the  (fate,  and  with  their  fellow-fubjedls, 
are  determined,  by  their  vigilance  and  fpirit,  to 
make  thefe  terms  be  fulfilled. 

Wfc  are  taught , under  every  form  of  government, 
to  apprehend  ufurpations,  from  the  abufe,  or  from 
the  extenfion  of  the  executive  power.  In  pure  mo- ' 
narchies,  this  power  is  commonly  hereditary , and 
made  to  defeend  in  a determinate  line.  In  eledlive 
monarchies , it  is  held  for  life.  In  republics  , it  is 
exercifed  during  a limited  time.  Where  men , or 
families,  are  called  by  eledtion  to  the  poffeffion  of 
temporary  dignities  , it  is  more  the  objedt  of  ambi- 
tion to  perpetuate , than  to  extend  their  powers. 

In  hereditary  monarchies,  the  fovereignty  is  already 

perpetual;  and  the  aim  of  every  ambitious  prince, 
is  to  enlarge  his  prerogative.  Republics,  and,  in 
times  of  commotion  communities  of  every  form, 
are  expofed  to  hazard , pot  from  thofe  only  who 
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are  formally  railed  to  places  of  trull,  but  from 
every  perfon  whatever,  who  is  incited  by  ambi- 
tion, and  who  is  fupported  by  faction. 

It  is  no  advantage  to  a prince , or  other  magis- 
trate , to  enjoy  more  power  than  is  confident  with 
the  good  of  mankind ; nor  is  it  of  any  benefit  to  a 
man  to  be  unjud:  but  thefe  maxims  are  a feeble 
Security  againd  the  paffions  and  follies  of  men. 
Thofe  who  are  intruded  with  power  in  any  degree, 
are  difpofed , from  a mere  diflike  of  conftraint , to 
remove  oppofition.  Not  only  the  monarch,  who 
wears  a hereditary  crown  , but  the  magidrate  who 
bolds  his  office  for  a limited  time,  grows  fond  of 
bis  dignity.  The  very  minider,  who  depends  for 
his  place  on  the  momentary  will  of  his  prince,  and 
whofe  perfonal  intereds  are,  in  every  refped,  . 
thofe  of  a fubjecd , dill  has  the  weakncfs  to  take 
an  interell  in  the  growth  of  prerogative,  and  to 
reckon  as  gain  to  himfelf  the  incroachments  he  has 
made  on  the  rights  of  a people,  with  whom  he 
himfelf  and  his  family  are  foon  to  be  numbered. 

Even  with  the  bed  intentions  towards  mankind, 
we  are  inclined  to  think , that  their  welfare  depends, 
not  on  the  felicity  of  their  own  inclinations,  or  the 
happy  employment  of  their  own  talents,  but  on 
their  ready  compliance  with  what  we  have  devifed  : 
for  their  good.  Accordingly , the  greated  virtue  of 
which  any  fovereign  has  hitherto  fhown  an  exam- 
ple, is  not  a defire  of  cherifhin'g  in  his  people  the 
Spirit  of  freedom  and  of  independence;  but  what 
is  in  itfelf  diffidently  rare,  and  highly  meritorious , 
a fteady  regard  to  the  didribution  of  judice  in 

matters 
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matters  of  property,  a difpofition.to  proted  and  to 
oblige,  toredrefs  the  grievances,  and  to  promote 
the  intereft  of  his  fubjeds.  It  was  from  a reference 
to  thefe  objeds,  that  Titus  computed  the  value  of 
his  time,  and  judged  of  its  application.-  But  the 
fword  , which  in  this  beneficent  hand  was  drawn  to 
proted  the  fubjed,  and  to  procure  a fpeedy  and 
effedual  diftribution  of  juftice,  was  likewife  fuffi- 
cient , in  the  hands  of  a tyrant,  to  fhed  the  blood  of 
the  innocent,  and  to  cancel  the  rights  of  men.  The 
temporary  proceedings  of  humanity,  though  they 
fufpended  the  exercife  of  oppreflion,  did  not  break 
the  national  chains:  the  prince  was  even  the  better 
enabled  to  procure  that  fpecies  of  good  which  he 
ftudied ; becaufe  there  was  no  freedom  remaining, 
and  becaufe  there  was  no  where  a force  to  difpute 
his  decrees,  or  to  interrupt  their  execution. 

Was  it  in  vain  , that  Antoninus  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  ofThrafea , Helvidius , 
Cato,  Dion  , and  Brutus  ? Was  it  in  vain  , that  he 
learned  to  underftand  the  form  of  a free  community , 
railed  on  the  bafts  of  equality  and  juftice;  or  of  a 
monarchy,  under  which  the  liberties  of  the  fubjed 
were  held  the  moft  facred  objed  of  adminiftration  * ? 
Did  he  millake  the  means  of  procuring  to  mankind 
what  he  points  out  as  a bleffing?  Or  did  the  abfo- 
lute  power  with  which  he  was  furnifhed,  in  a mighty 
empire,  only  difable  him  from  executing  what  his 
mind  had  perceived  as  a national  good?  In  fuch  a 
cafe  , it  were  vain  to  flatter  the  monarch  or  his 

* M.  Antoninus,  lib.  1, 
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people.  The  firft  cannot  bellow  liberty,  without 
railing  afpirit,  which  may,  on  occafion,  ftand  in 
oppolition  to  his  own  defigtis ; nor  the  latter  receive 
this  bleffing,  while  they  own  that  it  is  in  the  right 
of  a mailer  to  give  or  to  with-hold  it.  The  claim  of 
jufticeis  firm  and  peremptory.  We  receive  favours 
with  a fenfe  of  obligation  and  kindnefs;  but  we 
would  inforce  our  rights,  and  the  fpirit  of  freedom 
in  this  exertion  cannot  take  the  tone  of  Applica- 
tion , or  of  thankfulnefs , without  betraying  itfelf. 
“ You  have  intreated  O&avius  ” , fays  Brutus  to 
Cicero  , cc  that  he  would  fpare  thofe  who  ftand 
c‘  foremoft  among  the  citizens  of  Rome.  What 
<c  if  he  will  not?  Mull  we  perifti  ? Yes;  rather 
cc  than  owe  our  fafety  to  him.” 

Liberty  is  a right  which  every  individual  mull 
be  ready  to  vindicate  for  himfelf , and  which  he 
who  pretends  to  bellow  as  a favour,  has  by  that 
Very  acl  in  reality  denied.  Even  political  eftab- 
lilhments,  though  they  appear  to  be  independent 
of  the  will  and  arbitration  of  men  , cannot  be  re- 
lied on  for  the  prefervation  of  freedom ; -they 
may  nourifh  , but  fhould  not  fuperfede  that  firm 
and  refolute  fpirit,  with  which  the  liberal  mind 
is  always  prepared  to  refill  indignities,  and  to 
refqr  its  fafety  to  itfelf. 

Were  a nation,  therefore,  given  to  be  moulded 
by  a fovereign,  as  the  clay  is  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  this  projedt  of  bellowing  liberty- 
on  a people  who  are  adlually  fervile,  is,  perhaps, 
of  all  others,  the  moll  difficult,  and  requires 
moll  to  be  executed  in  filence,  and  with  the 
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deeped  referve.  Men  are  qualified  to  receive 
this  bleding,  only  in  proportion  as  they  are  made 
to  apprehend  their  own  rights;  and  are  made  to 
refpect  the  juft  pretenfions  of  mankind  ; in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  .willing  tofudain,  in  their 
own  perfons,  the  burden  of  government,  and  of 
national  defence;  and  are  willing  to  prefer  the 
engagements  of  a liberal  mind,  to  the  enjoyments 
of  floth  , or  the  deiufive  hopes  of  a fafety  pur- 
chafed  by  fub million  and  fear. 

I SP-EAK  with  refped,  and,  if  I may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion  , even  with  indulgence,  to  thofe 
who  are  intruded  with  high  prerogatives  in  the 
political  fydem  of  nations.  It  is  , indeed,  feldom 
their  fault  that  dates  are  inflaved.  What  fliould 
be  expeded  from  them,  but  that  being  actuated 
by  human  clefires  , they  fliould  be  averfe  to  dil- 
appointment,  or  even  to  delay;  and  in  the  ardour 
with  which  they  purfue  their  objed , that  they 
fliould  break  through  the  barriers  that  would 
dop  their  career?  If  millions  recede  before  Angle 
men,  and  fenates  are  paffive , as  if  compofed  of 
members  who  had  no  opinion  or  fenfe  of  their 
own  ; on  whofe  fide  have  the  defences  of  freedom 
given  way,  or  to  whom  fir  all  we  impute  their 
fall?  To  the  fubjed,  who  has  deferted  his  da- 
tion ; or  to  the  fovereign , who  has  only  remain- 
ed in  his  own  ; and  who , if  the  collateral  or 
fubordinate  members  of  government  fliall  ceafe  to 
cjuedion  his  power,  mud  continue  to  govern 
without  redraint? 

Ir  is  well  known,  that  conditutions  framed 
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for  the  preservation  of  liberty , mult  confifl  of 
many  parts;  and  that  fenates,  popular  alfemblies, 
courts  of  jultice,  magi  Urates  of  different  orders, 
muff  -combine  to  balance  each  other,  while  they 
exercife,  fultain,  or  check  the  executive  power. 
If  any  part  is  (truck  out,  the  fabric  mull  totter, 
or  fall;  if  any  member  is  rernifs,  the  others  mull 
encroach.  In  aUemblies  conllituted  by  men  of 
different  talents,  habits,  and  apprehenfions , it 
were  fomething  more  than  human  that  could  make 
them  agree  in  every  point  of  importance  ; having 
different  opinions  and  views,  it  were  want  of 
integrity  to  abltairi  Irom  difputes:  our  very  praifc 
of  unanimity,  therefore,  is  to  be  confidered  as  a 
danger  to  liberty.  We  wilh  for  it,  at  the  hazard 
of  taking  in  its  place  the  remilfnefs  of  men  grown 
indifferent  to  the  public;  the  venality  of  thofe 
who  have  fold  the  rights  of  their  country ; or 
the  fervility  of  others  , whom  give  implicit  obe- 
dience to  a leader  by  whom  their  minds  are  fub- 
dued.  The  love  of  the  public,  and  refpecl 
to  its  laws , are  the  points  in  which  mankind 
are  bound  to  agree;  but  if,  in  matters  of  contro- 
verfy,  the  fenfe  of  any  individual  or  party  is  inva- 
riably purfued,  the  caufe  of  freedom  is  already 
betrayed. 

He  whofe  office  it  is  to  govern  a fupine  or  an 
abject  people,  cannot,  for  a moment,  ceafe  to 
extend  his  powers.  Every  execution  of  law, 
every  movement  of  the  Hate,  every  civil  and 
military  operation,  in  which  his  power  is  exerted, 
muff  ferve  to  confirm  his  authority,  and  prefent 
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him  to  the  view  of  the  public,  as  the  foie  objedt 
of  confideration , fear,  and  refpecft.  Thofe  very 
eftablifhments  which  were  devifed,  in  one  age, 
to  limit  or  to  direct  the  exercife  of  an  executive- 
power  will  ferve , in  another,  to  remove  obftruc- 
tions,  and  to  fmooth  its  way  5 they  will  point 
out  the  channels  in  which  it  may  run,  without 
giving  offence,  or  without  exciting  alarms, 
and  the  very  councils  which  were  inftituted  to 
check  its  incroachments , will,  in  a time  of  cor- 
ruption, furnifh  an  aid  to  its  ufurpations. 

The  paffion  for  independence,  and  the  love 
of  dominion , frequently  arife  from  a common 
fource : there  is,  in  both,  an  averl'ion  to  con- 
troul ; and  he,  who,  in  one  fituation,  cannot 
brook  a fuperior,  may  in  another,  diflike  to  be 
joined  with  an  equal.  • ■ 

What  the  prince,  under  a pure  or  limited 
monarchy,  is,  by  the  conftitution  of  his  country, 
the  leader  of  a fadlion  would  willingly  become 
in  republican  governments.  If  he  attains  to  this 
envied  condition,  his  own  inclination,  or  the 
tendency  of  human  affairs,  feem  to  open  before 
him  the  career  of  a royal  ambition : but  the 

circumflances  in  which  he  is  defti'ned  to  act , 
are  very  different  from  thofe  of  a king.  He 
encounters  with  men  who  are  unufed  to  difpa- 
rity ; he  is  obliged,  for  his  own  fecurity , to 
hold  the  dagger  continually  unfheathed.  When  he 
hopes  to  be  fafe,  he  poffibly  means  to  be  juft; 
but  is  hurried,  from  the  firft  moment  of  his  ufur- 
pation , into  every  exercife  of  defpotical  power. 
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The  heir  of  a crown  has  no  fuch  quarrel  to  main- 
tain with  his  fubjedts  : his  fituatiori  is  flattering; 
and  the  heart  muffc  be  uncommonly  bad  , that 
does  not  glow  with  affedtion  to  a people;  who 
are,  at  once,  his  admirers,  his  fupport,  and  the. 
ornaments  of  his  reign.  In  him,  perhaps,  there 
is  no  explicit  defign  of  trefpaffing  on  the  rights 
of  his  fubjects ; but  the  forms  intended  to  preferve 
their  freedom,  are  not,  on  this  account,  always 
fafe  m his  hands. 

Slavery  has  been  impofed  upon  mankind  in 
the  wantonnefs  of  a depraved  ambition,  and 
tyrannical  cruelties  have  been  committed  in  the 
gloomy  hours  of  jealoufy  and  terror:  yet  thefe 
demons  are  not  neceflary  to  the  creation  , or  to 
the  fupport  of  an  arbitrary  power.  Although 
no  policy  was  ever  more  fuccefsful  than  that  of 
the  Roman  republic  in  maintaining  a national 
fortune;  yet  fubjedts,  as  well  as  their  princes, 
frequently  imagine  that  freedom  is  a clog  on  the 
proceedings  of  government:  they  imagine,  that 
defpotical  power  is  beft  fitted  to  procure  dif- 
patch  and  fecrecy  in  the  execution  of  public  coun- 
cils; to  maintain  what  they  are  pleafed  to  call 
political  order *,  and  to  give  a fpeedy  red  refs  of 

* Our  notion  of  order  in  civil  fociety  being  taken  from 
the  analogy  of  fubjedts  inanimate  and  dead,  is  frequently 
falfe ; we  confider  commotion  and  adtion  as  contrary  to 
its  nature ; we  think  that  obedience,  fccrccy  , and  the  filent 
palling  of  affairs  through  the  hands  of  a few , are  its  real 
conftituents.  The  good  order  of  {tones  in  a wall , is  their 
being  properly  fixed  in  the  places  for  which  they  are  hewn; 
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complaints.  They  even  fometimes  acknowledge, 
that  if  a fufec.effion  of  good  princes  could  be 
found,  defpotical  government  is  bed  calculated 
for  the  happinefs  of  mankind.  While  they  reafon 
thus,  they  cannot  blame  a fovereign  who,  in 
the  confidence  that  he  is  to  employ  his  power 
for  good  purpofes , endeavours  to 'extend  its 
limits;  and  in  his  own  apprehenfion , drives  only 
to  fliake  off  the  reffraints  which  (land  in  the  way 
of  reafon  , and  which  prevent  the  effect  of  his 
friendly  intentions. 

Thus  prepared  for  ufurpation,  let  him,  at  the 
head  of  a free  date,  employ  the  force  with  which 
he  is  armed,  to  crufh  the  feeds  of  apparent  dif- 
order  in  every  corner  of  his  dominions,  let  him 
effectually  curb  the  fpirit  of  diffenfion  and  variance 
among  his  people  ; let  him  remove  the  inter- 
ruptions to  government , aridng  from  the  refrac- 
tory humours  and  the  private  intereds  of  his 
fubjects  ; let  him  colledt  the  force  of  the  date 
againd  its  enemies,  by  availing  himfelf  of  all  it 
can  furnifh  in  the  way  of  taxation  and  perfonal 
fervice : it  is  extremely  probable , that , even 
under  the  direction  of  willies  for  the  good  of 
mankind , he  may  break  through  every  barrier 

were  they  to  ftir,  the  building  muff  fall : but  the  good  order 
of  men  in  fociety  , is  their  being  placed  where  they  are  pro- 
perly qualified  to  act.  The  firft  is  a fabric  made  of  dead  and 
inanimate  parts,  the  fecond  is  made  of  living  and  active 
members.  When  we  feek  in  fociety  for  the  order  of  mere 
inaction  and  tranquillity , we  forget  the  nature  of  our  fub- 
ject , and  find  the  order  of  flaves , not  that  of  freemen* 
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of  liberty-,  and  eftabliffi  a defpotifm,  while  he 
flatters  himfelf,  that  he  only  follows  the  dictates 
of  fenfe  and  propriety. 

When  we  fuppofe  government  to  have  beftow- 
ed  a degree  of  tranquillity  which  we  fometimes 
hope  to  reap  from  it,  as  the  beft  of  its  fruits, 
and  public  affairs  to  proceed  , in  the  feveral  de- 
partments of  legiflation  and  execution  , with  the 
leaft  poffible  interruption  to  commerce  and  lucra- 
tive arts  ; fuch  a ftate  like  that  of  China , by 
throwing  affairs  into  feparate  offices , where  con- 
dud.  confifts  in  detail , and  in  the  obf&rvance  of 
forms,  by  fuperfeding  all  the  exertions  of  a great 
or  a liberal  mind , is  more  akin  to  defpotifm  than 
we  are  apt  to  imagine. 

Whether  oppreffion,  injuftice  , and  cruelty, 
are  the  only  evils  which  attend  on  defpoticaf 
government , may  be  confidered  apart.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  fufficientto  obferve  , that  liberty 
is  never  in  greater  danger  that  it  is  when  we 
meafure  national  felicity  by  the  bleffings  which 
a prince  may  befbow,  or  by  the  mere  tranquillity 
which  may  attend  on  equitable  adminiflration. 
The  fovereign  may  dazzle  with  his  heroic  qua- 
lities ; he  may  proted  his  fubjeds  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  every  animal  advantage  or  pleafure  : 
but  the  benefits  arifing  from  liberty  are  of  a differ- 
ent fort;  they  are  not  the  fruits  of  a virtue,  and 
of  a goodnefs,  which  operate  in  the  breaft  of 
one  man  , but  the  communication  of  virtue  itfelf 
to  many ; and  fuch  a diftribution  of  fundions  in 
civil  fociety , as  gives  to  numbers  the  exercifes 
and  occupations  which  pertain  to  their  nature. 
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The  beffc  conftitutidns  of  government  are  attend- 
ed with  inconvenience  ; and  the  exercife  of  liberty 
may  , on  many  occafions,  give  rife  to  complaints. 

When  we  are  intent  on  reforming  abnfes , the 
abufes  of  freedom  may  lead  us  to  incroach  on  the 
fubjed  from  which  they  are  fuppofed  to  arife. 
Defpotifm  itfelf  has  certain  advantages , or  at 
lead , in  times  of  civility  and  moderation  , 
may  proceed  with  fo  little  offence  , as  to 
give  no  public  alarm.  Thefe  circumftances  may 
lead  mankind  , in  the  very  fpirit  of  reformation , * 

or  by  mere  inattention  , to  apply  or  to  admit  of 
dangerous  innovations  in  the  date  of  their  policy. 

Slavery,  however,  is  not  always  introduced 
by  miftake;  it  is  fometimes  impofed  in  the  fpirit 
of  violence  and  rapine.  Princes  become  corrupt 
as  well  as  their  people  ; and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  origin  of  defpotical  government , its  pre- 
tenfions,  when  fully  declared  , give  rife  between 
the  fovereign  and  his  fubjeds,  to  a conteft  which 
force  alone  can  decide.  Thefe  pretenfions  have  a 
dangerous  afped  to  the  perfon  , the  property  , or 
the  life  of  every  fubjed;  they  alarm  every  paffion 
in  the  human  bread;  ; they  didurb  the  fupine ; 
they  deprive  the  venal  of  his  hire;  they  declare 
war  on  the  corrupt  as  well  as  the  virtuous  ; they 
are  tamely  admitted  only  by  the  coward;  but 
even  to  him  mud  be  fupported  by  a force  that 
can  work  on  his  fears.  This  force  the  conqueror 
brings  from  abroad ; and  the  domedic  ufurper 
endeavours  to  find  in  his  fadion  at  home. 

When  a people  is  accudomed  to  arms,  it  is 
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difficult  for  a part  to  fubdue  the  whole;  or  before 
the  eftablifliment  of  difciplined  armies , it  is  difficult 
for  any  ufurper  to  govern  the  many  by  the  help 
of  a few.  Thefe  difficulties,  however,  the  po- 
licy of  civilized  and  commercial  nations  has  fome- 
times  removed  ; and  by  forming  a diftindion 
between  civil  and  military  profelhons , by  commit- 
ting the  keeping  and  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  to 
different  hands,  has  prepared  the  way  for  the 
dangerous  alliance  of  fadion  with  military  power, 
in  oppofition  to  mere  political  forms , and  the 
rights  of  mankind. 

A people  who  are  difarmed  in  compliance 
with  this  fatal  refinement , have  refted  their  fafety 
on  the  pleadings  of  reafon  and  of  j ufLice  at  the 
tribunal  of  ambition  and  of  force.  In  fuch  an 
extremity , laws  are  quoted , and  fenates  are 
affembled  , in  vain.  They  who  compofe  a legif- 
lature  , or  who  occupy  the  civil  departments  of 
ftate,  may  deliberate  ©n  the  meffages  they  receive 
from  the  camp  or  the  court;  but  if  the  bearer, 
like  the  centurion  who  brought  the  petition  of 
Odavius  to  the  Roman  fenate  , {hew  the  hilt  of 
his  fword*,  they  find  that  petitions  are  become 
commands , and  that  they  themfelves  are  become 
the  pageants  , not  the  repofitories.  of  fovercign 
power. 

The  refledions  of  his  fedion  may  be  unequally 
applied  to  nations  of  unequal  extent.  Small  conn 
munities,  however  corrupted  , are  not  prepared  for 
defpotical  government:  their  members,  crowded 

* Sueton. 
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together,  and  contiguous  to  the  feats  of  power, 
never  forget  their  relation  to  the  public;  they  pry , 
with  habits  of  familiarity  and  freedom,  into  the 
pretenfions  of  thofe  who  would  rule ; and  where  the 
love  of  equality,  and  the  fenfe  of  juftice,  have  failed, 
they  acl  on  motives  of  faction,  emulation,  and  envy. 
The  exiled  Tarquin  had  his  adherents  at  Rome; 
but  if  by  their  means  he  had  recovered  his  ftation, 
it  is  probable,  that  in  the  exercife  of  his  royalty,  he 
mult  have  entered  on  a new  feene  of  contention 
with  the  very  party  that  reftored  him  to  power. 

In  proportion  as  territory  is  extended,  its  parts 
lofe  their  relative  importance  to  the  whole.  Its  in- 
habitants ceafe  to  perceive  their  connection  with  the 
ftate,  and  are  feldom  united  in  the  execution  of  any 
national,  or  even  ofanyfadhous  defigns.  Diftance 
from  the  feats  of  adminiftration , and  indifference 
to  the  perfons  who  contend  for  preferment,  teach 
the  rhajority  to  confider  themfelves  as  the  fubjedts 
of  a fovereignty , not  as  the  members  of  a political 
body.  It  is  even  remarkable,  that  enlargement  of 
tefritory,  by  rendering  the  individual  of  Iefs  confe- 
quence  to  the  public,  and  lefs  able  to'  intrude  with 
his  counfel,  adtually  tends  to  reduce  national  affairs 
within  a narrower  compafs,  as  well  as  to  diminifh 
the  numbers  who  are  confuted  in  legiflation  , or  in 
other  matters  of  government. 

The  diforders  to  which  a great  empire  is  expofed, 
require  fpeedy  prevention,  vigilance,  and  quick 
execution.  Diftant  provinces  muff  be  kept  in  fub- 
jeclion  by  military  force ; and  the  dictatorial  powers, 
which , in  free  hates , are  fometimes  raifed  to  quell 
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infurredions,  or  to  oppofe  other  occafional  evils, 
appear,  under  a certain  extent  of  dominion,  at  all 
times  equally  neceffary  to  fufpend  the  dinolution  of  , 
a body  whole  parts  were  alfembled  , and  muft  be 
cemented,  by  mealures forcible,  decifive,  andfecret. 
Among  the  circumftances,  therefore,  which  in  the 
event  of  national  profperity,  and  in  the  refult  of 
commercial  arts,  lead  to  the  eftablifhment  of  defpot- 
ifm , there  is  none,  perhaps,  that  arrives  at  this 
termination , with  fo  Cure  an  aim  , as  the  perpetual 
enlargement  of  territory.  In  every  (fate , the  free- 
dom of  its  members  depends  on  the  balance  and 
adjuftment  of  its  interior  parts ; and  the  existence  of 
any  fuch  freedom  among  mankind,  depends  on  the 
balance  of  nations.  In  the  progrefs  of  conqueft  , 
thofe  who  are  fubdued  are  faid  to  have  loft  their 
liberties ; but  from  the  hiftory  of  mankind , to  con- 
quer, or  bo  be  conquered , has  appeared,  in  effect, 
the  fame. 

; • • t ' p f * r - • • -• 

SECT.  VI. 

-•i  - ••  . ’i  n - • 

Of  the  Progrefs  and  Termination  of  Defpotifm. 

. .[»  nqf*  , w f fi  i \ * { 

Mankind,  when  they  degenerate,  and  tend 
to  their  ruin,  as  well  as  when  they  improve,  and 
gain  real  advantages,  frequently  proceed  by  flow, 
and  almoft  infenfible  fteps.  If,  during  ages  of 
adivity  and  vigour,  they  fill  up  the  meafure  of 
national  greatnefs  to  a height  which  no  human 
wifdom  could  at  a diftance  forefee;  they  adually 
incur,  in  ages  of  relaxation  and  weaknefs,  man/ 
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evils  which  their  fears  did  not  fugged  , and 
which,  perhaps,  they  had  thought  far  removed 
by  the  tide  of  fuccefs  and  pi  o [perky. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  where  men 
are  remifs  or  corrupted,  the  virtue  of  their  leaders, 
or  the  good  intention  of  their  magiftrates , will 
not  always  fecure  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  polk 
tical  freedom.  Implicit  fubmiffion  to  any  leader, 
or  the  uncontrolled  exercife  of  any  power,  even 
when  it  is  intended  to  operate  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  may  frequently  end  in  the  fubverfion 
of  legal  eftablilhments.  This  fatal  revolution,  by 
whatever  means  it  is  accomplifbed , terminates  in 
military  government;  and  this,  though  the  fimpleft 
of  all  governments,  is  rendered  complete  by  de- 
grees. In  the  firft  period  of  its  exercife  over 
men  who  have  aded  as  members  of  a free  com- 
munity, it  can  have  only  laid  the  foundation, 
not  compleated  the  fabric , of  a defpotical  policy. 
The  ufurper,  who  has  poffeffed , with  an  army, 
the  centre  of  a great  empire,  fees  around  him, 
perhaps,  the  fhattered  remains  of  a former  con- 
ffitution ; he  may  hear  the  murmurs  of  a reludant 
and  unwilling  fubmiffion ; he  may  even  fee  dan- 
ger in  the  afped  of  many,  from  whofe  hands  he 
may  have  wrefted  the  fword,  but  whofe  minds 
he  has  not  fubdued,  nor  reconciled  to  his  power. 

The  fenfe  of  perfonal  rights,  or  the  pretenfiou. 
to  privilege  and  honours,  which  remain  among 
certain  orders  of  men,  are  fo  many  bars  in  the 
way  of  a recent  ufurfJation.  If  they  are  not  fuf- 
fcicd  to  decay  withiage,  and  to  wear  away  m 
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the  progrefs  of  a growing  corruption,  they  muff 
be  broken  with  violence,  and  the  entrance  to 
every  new  acceffion  of  power  rnuft  be  ftained 
with  blood.  The  effect , even  in  this  cafe,  is 
frequently  tardy.  The  Roman  fpint,  we  know, 
was  not  entirely  extinguished  under  a fucceffion 
of  matters,  and  under  a repeated  application  of 
blood- Hied  and  poifon.  The  noble  and  refpedt- 
able  family  ftill  afpirecl  to  its  original  honours : 
the  hiftory  of  the  republic,  the  writings  of  former 
times,  the  monuments  of  illuftnous  men,  and 
the  lefforis  of  philofophy  fraught  with  heroic 
conceptions,  continued  to  nounlh  the  foul  in  le- 
tirement , and  formed  thofe  eminent  chaiacteis, 
whofe  elevation.,  and  whofe  fate,  are,  perhaps, 
the  molt  affecting  fubjedts  of  human  ftory. 
Though  unable  to  oppofe  the  general  bent  to 
fervility,  they  became,  on  account  of  their  fup- 
pofed  inclinations,  objedts  of  diflruft  and  aver- 
fxon ; and  were  made  to  pay  with  then  blood  , 
the  price  of  a fentiment  which  they  fofceied  in 
filence,  and  which  glowed  only  in  the  heart. 

While  defpotifm  proceeds  in  its  progrefs,  by 
what  principle  is  the  fovereign  condudfed  in  the 
choice  of  meafures  that  tend  to  eitaohfL  his  go- 
vernment? By  a miftaken  apprehenfiob  of  his 
own  good,  fometimes  even  of  that  of  his  people, 
and  by  the  defire  which  he  feels  on  every  parti- 
cular oceafion,  to  remove  the  obftrudbons  which 
impede  the  execution  of  his  will.  "W  hen  he  ha> 
fixed  a refolution,  whoever  reafons  or  remonftra- 
tes  a gain  ft  it,  is  an  enemy;  when  his  mmd  is 
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elated,  whoever  pretends  to  eminence,  and  is 
difpofed  to  ad  for  himfelf,  is  a rival.  He  would 
leave  no  dignity  in  the  ft  ate , but  what  is  de- 
pendent on  himfelf;  no  adive  power,  but  what 
carries  the  expreffion  of  his  momentary  pleafure 
Guided  by  a perception  as  unerring  as  that  of 
inftind , he  never  fails  to  feled  the  proper  objeds 
of  his  antipathy  or  of  his  favour.  The  afped  of 
independence  repels  him;  that  of  fervility  attrads. 
The  tendency  of  his  adminiftration  is  to  quiet 
every  reftlefs  fpirit,  and  to  affume  every  fundion 
of  government  to  himfelf  f*  When  the  power  is 
adequate  to  the  end  , it  operates  as  much  in  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  do  not  perceive  the  termina- 
tion, as  it  does  in  the  hands  of. others  by  whom 
it  is  beffc  underftood  : the  mandates  of  either, 

when  juft,  fliould  not  be  difputed;  when  errone- 
ous or  wrong,  they  are  fupported  by  force. 

You  muft  die  was  the  anfwer  of  Odavius  to 
every  fait , from  a people  that  implored  his  mer- 
cy. It  was  the  fentence  which  fomeofhis  fuccef- 
fors  pronounced  againft  every  citizen  that  was 
eminent  for  his  birth  or  his  virtues.  But  are  the 
evils  of  defpotifm  confined  to  the  cruel  and 
fanguinary  methods,  by  which  a recent  dominion 

* Infurgere  paulatim,  munia  fenatus,  magiftratuum , 
legum  in  fe  trahere. 

t It  is  ridiculous  to  hear  men  of  a reftlefs  ambition,  who 
would  be  the  only  adtors  in  every  fcenc,  fometimes  complain 
of  a refradtory  fpirit  in  mankind ; as  if  the  fame  difpofition 
from  which  they  defire  to  ufurp  every  office,  did  not  incline 
every  other  perfon  co  reafon  and  to  act  at  leaft  for  himfelfr  \ 
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over  a refra&ory  and  a turbulent  people  is  eftab- 
liflied  or  maintained?  And  is  death  the  greateft 
calamity  -which  can  afflict  mankind  under  ail 
eftablifflment  by  which  they  are  diverted  of  all  their 
rights?  They  are,  indeed,  frequently  fuffered  to 
live;  but  diftruft,  and  jealoufy,  the  fenfe  of  per- 
fonal  meannefs  , and  the  anxieties  which  arife 
from  the  care  of  a wretched  intereft,  are  made 
to  portefs  the  foul ; every  citizen  is  reduced  to 
a have;  and  every  charm  by  which  the  commu- 
nity engaged  its  members,  lias  ceafed  to  exirt. 
Obedience  is  the  only  duty  that  remains,  and  this 
is  exacrted  by  force.  If  under  fuch  an  eftablifhment, 
it  be  neceffary  to  witnefs  fcenes  of  debafement 
and  horror  , at  the  hazard  of  catching  the  infec- 
tion , death  becomes  a relief;  and  the  libation 
which  Thrafea  was  made  to  pour  from  his  arteries, 
is  to  be  conrtdered  as  a proper  facrifice  of  grati- 
tude to  Jove  the  Deliverer  * 

Oppression  and  cruelty  are  not  always  necef- 
fary to  defpotical  government;  and  even  when 
prefenfr,  are  but  a part  of  its  evils.  It  is  founded 
on  corruption,  and  on  the  fupprefflon  of  all  die 
civil  and  the  political  virtues ; it  requires  its  fub- 
jedls  to  adt  from  motives  of  fear ; it.  would  affuage 
the  paffions  of  a few  men  at  the  expence  of  man- 

* Porredtifque  utriufque  orach ii  venis,  poftquam  cnioretn 
effudit , humuin  fuper  fpargens  , proprius  vocato  Ouasftore, 
Liber, ms,  inquit , Jovi  Liberator i.  Spedta  juvenis  ; ■ et 
omen  quidem  Dii  prohibeant ; ceeterum  in  ea  tempore  nattis 
es , quibus  firmare  aninium  dec.eat  conftantibus  exemphs* 
Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  16. 
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kind;  and  would  erted  t.he  peace  of  fociety  ltfcif 
on  the  ruins  of  that  freedom  and  confidence  from 
which  alone  the  enjoyment,  the  force,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  human  mind;  are  found  to  arife. 

During  the  existence  of  any  free  confbtution  , 
and  whilft  every  individual  polfeffed  his  rank  and 
Ins  privilege ; Or  had  his  apprehenfion  of  perfonal 
rights,  the  members  of  every  community  were  to 
one  another  objects  of  cobfideration  and  of  refped.; 
every  point  to  be  carried  in  civil  fociety , required 
the  exercife  of  talents5  of  wifdom;  perfuafion  , and 
vigour,  as  well  as  of  power.  But  it  is  the  higheft 
refinement  of  a defpoticah government , to  rule  by 
fannle  commands,  and  to  exclude  every  art  but 
that  of  compulfion.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
policy  > therefore;  the  occafions  which  employed 
and  cultivated  the  underftandings  of  men,  which 
awakened  their  fentiments ; and  kindled  their  ima- 
ginations, are  gradually  removed  ; and  the  progrefs 
by  which  mankind  attained  to  the  honours  of  their 
nature,  in  being  engaged  to  ad:  in  fociety  upon  a 
liberal  footing  * was  not  more  uniform  , or  lefs 
interrupted , than  that  by  which  they  degenerate 
in  this  unhappy  condition. 

When  we  hear  of  the  lilence  which  reigns  ill 
the  feraglio,  we  are  ma'de  to  believe  , that  fpeeeli 
itfelf  is  become  unneceffary ; and  that  the  flgbs  of 
the  mute  are  fufficient  to  carry  the  molt  important  ' • 

mandates  of  government.  No  ar-ts  , indeed , are 
required  to  maintain  an  afcetidant  where  terror 
alone  is  oppofed  to  force,  where  the  powers  of 
the  fovcreign  are  delegated  entire  to  every  fubor- 
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dinate  officer:  nor  can  any  ftation  bellow  a libe- 
rality of  mind  in  a fcene  of  filence  and  dejedion, 
where  every  breaft  is  poflelTed  with  jealoufy  and 
caution,  and  where  no  object,  but  animal  pleafure, 
remains  to  balance  the  bufferings  of  the  fovereign 
liimfelf , or  thofe  of  his  fubjeds. 

In  other  hates,  the  talents  of  men  are  fome- 
times  improved  by  the  exercifes  which  belong  to 
an  eminent  hation:  but  here  the  maher  himfelf  is 
probably  the  rudeh  and  lead  cultivated  animal  of 
the  herd;  he  is  inferior  to  the  have  whom  he 
raifes  from  a fervile  office  to  the  firh  places  of 
truh  or  of  dignity  in  his  court.  The  primitive 
fimplicity  which  formed  ties  of  familiarity  and  af- 
fedion  betwixt  the  fovereign  and  the  keeper  of  his 
herds  *,  appears  , in  the  abfence  of  all  affections, 
to  be  rehored,  or  to  be  counterfeited  amidh  the 
ignorance  and  brutality  which  equally  charaderife 
all  orders  of  men,  or  rather  which  level  the  ranks, 
and  dehroy  the  dihindion  of  perfons  in  a def- 
potical  court. 

Caprice  and  paffion  are  the  rules  of  government 
with  the  prince.  Every  uliegate  of  power  is  left 
to  ad  by  the  fame  diredion ; to  hrike  when  he  is 
provoked;  to  favour  when  he  is  pleafed.  In  what 
relates  to  revenue,  jurifdidion  or  police,  every 
governor  of  a province  ads  like  a leader  in  an  ene- 
• my’s  country;  comes  armed  with  the  terrors  of 
fire  and  fword;  and  inftead  of  a tax,  levies  a 
contribution  by  force:  he  ruins  or  fpares  as  either 
may  ferve  his  purpofe.  When  the  clamours  of  the 

* See  OdylTey. 
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©ppreffed,  or  the  reputation  of  a treafure  amaffed 
at  the  expence  of  a province,  have  reached  the 
ears  of  the  fovereign,  the  extortioner  is  indeed 
made  to  purchafe  impunity  by  imparting  a (hare, 
or  by  forfeiting  the  whole  of  his  fpoil;  but  no 
reparation  is  made  to  the  injured;  nay,  the  crimes 
of  the  minifter  are  firlt  employed  to  plunder  the 
people,  and  afterwards  punifhed  to  fill  the  cof- 
fers of  the  fovereign. 

In  this  total  difcontinuance  of  every  art  that 
relates  to  juft  government  and  national  policy,  it 
is  remarkable,  that  even  the  trade  of  the  foldier 
is  itfelf  greatly  negleded.  Diftruft  and  jealoufy 
on  the  part  of  the  prince,  come  in  aid  of  his  ig- 
norance and  incapacity;  and  thefe  caufes  operating 
together,  ferve  to  deftroy  the  very  foundation  on 
which  his  power  is  eftablifhed.  Any  undifciplined 
rout  of  armed  men  paffes  for  an  army,  whilft  a • 
weak,  difperfed,  and  unarmed  people,  are  facrifr- 
ced  to  military  diforder,  or  expofed  to  depredation 
on  the  frontier  from  an  enemy,  whom  the  defire 
of  fpoil,  or  the  hopes  of  conqueft , may  have 
drawn  to  their  neighbourhood. 

The  Ronrans  extended  their  empire  till  they 
left  no  polifihed  nation  to  be  fubdued , and  found 
a frontier  which  was  every  where  furrounded  by 
fierce  and  barbarous  tribes ; they  even  pierced 
through  uncultivated  deferts , in  order  to  remove 
to  a greater  diftance  the  moleftation  of  fuch  trou- 
blefome  neighbours,  and  in  order  to  pofTefs  the 
avenues  through  which  they  feared  their  attacks. 

But  this  policy  put  the  finifhing  hand  to  the  internal 
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corruption  of  the  {late.  A few  years  of  tran- 
quillity were  fufficiqnt  to  make  even  the  govern- 
ment forget  its  danger;  and  in  the  cultivated  pro- 
vince, prepared  for  the.  enemy,  a tempting  prize 
and  an  eafy  victory.. 

When  by  the  conqueft  and  annexation  of  every 
rich  and  cultivated  province,  the  meafure  of  empire 
is  full  , two  parties  are  fufficient  to,  comprehend 
mankind;  that  of  the  pacific  and  the  wealthy  , who 
dwell  within  the  pale  of  empire;  and  that  of  the 
poor,  the  rapacious,  and  the  fierce,  who  are 
' inured  to  depredation  and  war.  T he  laft  bear  to 
the  fir  ft  ne  ally  the  fame  relation  which  the  wolf 
and  the  lion  bear  to  the  fold  ; and  they  are  naturally 
engaged  in  a ftate  of  hoftiiity. 

Were  defpotic  empire,  mean-time,  to  continue 
for  ever  unmoleftecl  from  abroad,  while  it  retains 

, that  corruption  on  which  it  was  founded , it 
appears  to  have  in  itfelf  no  principle  of  new. 
life,  and  prefents  no  hope  of  reftoration  to  free- 
dom and  political  vigour.  That  which  the 
defp.oticai  tv.gfier  has  fawn , cannot  quicken  unlcfs  it 
die;  it  mu  ft  languifh  and  expire  by  the  efleeft  of 
its  own  ab.ufe,  before  the  human  fpWit  can  fpring 
Up  anew  , or  bear  thofe  fruits  which  conftitute. 
the  honour  and  the  felicity  of  human  nature.  In 
times  of  the  greateft  debalement,  indeed,  commo- 
tions are  felt';  but  very  unlike  the  agitations  of 
a free  people : they  are  either  the  agonies  of 

nature,  under  the  fuffe  rings  to  which  men  aie 
exprded ; or  mere  tumults , confined  to  a few 
\yho  ftand  in  arms  about  the  prince,  and  who,  by 
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thdr  confpiracies  , a (Tallin  a don?  , and  minder* 
ferve#  only  to  plunge  the  pacific  inhabitant  ftill 
deeper  in  the  horror?  of  fear  or  delpair.  Scatteied 
in  the  provinces  .,  unarmed , unacquainted  with 
the  fenliments  of  union  and  confederacy,  refbricted 
by  habit  to  a wretched  ceconomy,  and  dragging 
a precarious  life  on  thofe  pofTefifions  which  the 
extortions  of  government  have  left;  the  people 
can  no  where,  under  thefe  circumftances,  affume 
the  fpirit  of  a community,  nor  form  any  liberal 
combination  for  their  own  defence.  The  injured 
may  complain;  and  while  he  cannot  obtain  the 
mercy  of  government  , he  may  implore  the 
co mm ife ration  of  his  fellow  - fubjedl.  But  that 
fellow -fubjecl  is  comforted,  that  the  hand  of 
opprefifion  has  not  feized  on  lumfelf : he  ftudies 
his  interefi: , or  fnatches  his  pleafure,  under  that 
degree  of  fafety  \yhich  obfeurity  and  concealment 
beffow. 

The  commercial  arts,  which  feem  to  require 
no  foundation  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  the 
regard  to  intereft ; no  encouragement,  but  the 
hopes  of  gain,  and  the  fecure  poffeffion  of  pro- 
perty, muff  perifh  under  the  precarious  tenure 
of  fiavery , and  under  the  apprehenfion  of  danger 
arifmg  from  the  reputation  of  wealth.  National 
poverty , however , and  the  fupprelfion  of  com- 
merce, are  the  means  by  which  defpotifm  comes 
to  accomplifh  its  own  deftrudlion.  Where  there 
are  no  longer  any  profits  to  corriipt , or  fears  to 
deter,  the  charm  of  dominion  is  broken,  and  the 
naked  Have,  as  awake  from  a dream,  is  aftonifhed 
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to  find  he  is  free.  When  the  fence  is  deftroyed, 
the  wilds  are  open,  and  the  herd  breaks  loofe. 
The  pafture  of  the  cultivated  field  is  no  longer  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  the  defert.  The  fufferer  willingly 
flies  where  the  extortions  of  government  cannot 
overtake  hiu>:  where  even  the  timid  and  the 
ferviie  may  recollect  they  are  men;  where  the 
tyrant  may  threaten  , but  where  he  is  known  to 
be  no  more  than  a fellow  creature  ; where  he 
can  take  nothing  but  life,  and  even  this  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own. 

Agreeably  to  this  defcription,  the  vexations 
of  tyranny  have  overcome,  in  many  parts  of 
the  Eaft,  the  defire  of  fettlement.  The  inhabitants 
of  a village  quit  their  habitations  , and  infeffc 
the  public  ways;  thofe  of  the  valleys  fly  to  the 
mountains,  and,  equipt  for  flight,  or  pofl’efled 
of  a ftrong  hold , fubfift  by  depredation , and 
by  the  war  they  make  on  their  former  matters. 

These  diforders  confpire  with  the  impofitions 
of  government  to  render  the  remaining  fettle- 
ments  ftill  lefs  fecure : but  while  devaftation  and 
ruin  appear  on  every  fide,  mankind  are  forced 
anew  upon  thofe  confederacies , acquire  again 
that  perfonal  confidence  and  vigour,  that  focial 
attachment,  that  ufe  of  arms,  which,  in  former 
times , rendered  a fmall  tribe  the  feed  of  a great 
nation;  and  which  may  again  enable  the  eman- 
cipated flave  to  begin  the  career  of  civil  and 
commercial  arts.  When  human  nature  appears  in 
the  utmoft  ftate  of  corruption,  it  has  actually 
begun  to  reform. 
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In  this  manner,  the  fcenes  of  human  life  have 
been  frequently  Ihifted.  Security  and  prefumption 
forfeit  the  advantages  of  profperity ; refolution 
and  conduft  retrieve  the  ills  of  adverfity;  and 
mankind  while  they  have  nothing  on  which  to 
rely  but  their  virtue,  are  prepared  to  gain  every 
advantage ; and  while  they  confide  moft  in  their 
good  fortune,  are  moft  expofed  to  feel  its  reverie. 
We  are  apt  to  draw  thefe  obfervations  into  rule; 
and  when  we  are  no  longer  willing  to  aft  for 
our  country,  we  plead  in  excufe  of  our  own 
weaknefs  or  folly  , a fuppofed  fatality  in  human 
affairs. 

The  inftitutions  of  men,  if  not  calculated  for 
the  prefervation  of  virtue  , are,  indeed,  likely  to 
have  an  end  as  well  as  a beginning:  but  fo  long 
as  they  are  effectual  to  this  purpofe , they  have 
at  all  times  an  equal  principle  of  life  which  no- 
thing but  an  external  force  can  fupprefs  ; no  nation 
ever  buffered  internal  decay  but  from  the  vice 
of  its  members.  We  are  fometimes  willing  to 
acknowledge  this  vice  in  our  countrymen ; but 
who  ever  was  willing  to  acknowledge  it  in  him- 
felf?  It  may  be  fufpefted,  however,  that  we  do 
more  than  acknowledge  it,  when  we  ceafe  to 
oppofe  its  effefts , and  when  we  plead  a fatality, 
which,  at  leaft,  in  the  breaft  of  every  individual, 
is  dependent  on  himfelf.  Men  of  real  fprtitude* 
integrity,  and  ability,  are  well  placed  in  every 
fcene;  they  reap,  in  every  condition,  the  prin- 
cipal enjoyments  of  their  nature  ; they  are  the. 
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happy  inflruments  of  providence  employed  for 
the  good  of  mankind;  or,  if  we  mult  change 
this  language,  they  Oiovv , that  while  they  are 
deftined  to  live  , the  ftates  they  compote  are 
like  wife  doomed  by  the  fates  to  furvive , and 
to  profper. 


T H E END. 
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